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VOL. IV. 



DRAMATIS PERSON^.i 


King Richard the Second. 

John of CtAUNT, Duke of Lancaster, ) j. 

Edmund oe Langley, Duke of York, [ 

Henry, sumamed Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, son to John of Gaunt; 

afterwards King Henry IV. 

Duke of Aumerle, son to the Duke of York. 

Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 

Duke of Surrey. 

Earl of Salisbury. 

Lord Berkley. 

Sir John Bushy. 

Sir William Bagot, ) ^ ^ -rr -r.- -u j 

SiK Henry Green, [ ^ 

Earl of Northumberland. 

Henry Percy, sumamed Hotspur, his son. 

Lord Ross. 

Lord Willoughby. 

Lord Pitzwater. 

Bishop of Carlisle. 

Abbot of Westminster. 

Lord Marshal. 

Sir Stephen Scroop. 

Sir Piers of Exton. 

Captain of a hand of Welshmen. 


Queen to King Richard. 

Duchess of York. 

Duchess of Gloster. 

Lady attendmg on the Queen, 

Lords, Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, two Gardeners, Keeper, Messenger, Groom, 
and other Attendants. 


Scene and Historic Period. 

The Scene is laid in England and Wales; and the Historic Period is from 29th April, 1398, 

to the beginning of March, 1400. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

The time of this play, according to Daniel, comprises fourteen days. 


Day 1* Act I Scene 1 —Interval 
Day 2: Act I. Scene 2 —Interval. 

Day 3. Act I. Scene 3 —Interval 

Day 4: Act I Scene 4; Act II. Scene 1.—^Interval. 

Day 5* Act II. Scene 2.—Interval. 

Day 6* Act IT. Scene 3.—-Interval. 

Day 7 Act II. Scene 4; Act III. Scene 1, 


1 We have adopted the arrangement of the characters, 
as to precedence, given in the Cambridge Edition, in 


Day 8* Act III. Scene 2.—Interval. 

Day 9: Act III. Scene 3 —Interval 

Day 10: Act III. Scene 4 —Interval 

Day 11: Act IV. Scene 1, Act V. Scene 1.—Interval. 

Day 12: Act V. Scenes 2, 3, and 4.—Interval. 

Day 13: Act V. Scene 5.—Interval. 

Day 14: Act V. Scene 6. 


accordance with the suggestions of Mr. George Russell 
French 
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INTEODUCTIOK 


LITEEAET HISTORY. 

Four editions in Quarto of this play were 
published before the date of the fet Folio, 
1623. It appears that the Tragedy of Eichard 
II. was entered on the Stationers’ Register by 
Andrew Wise on 29th August, 1597, the full 
title-page of this edition (Quarto) being: 

The I Tragedie of King Ei- | chard the Se- 
I cond. I As %t hath heene p^ibliJcely acted \ 
hy the right Honourable the | Lorde Chamber- 
laine his Ser- | uants. | London. | Printed by 
Valentine Simmes for Andrew Wise, and | are 
to be sold at his Shop in Paules church yard 
at I the signe of the AngeL | 1597 | (Q. 1). 

The next edition (Q. 2) was published in 
1598, when the author’s name was first added: 
“jBy William ShaJce-speare.^^ The third edition 
(Q 3) was published in 1608: 

Printed by W. W. for Mathew Law^ and are 
to be I sold at his shop in Paules Church-yard, 
at I the signe of the Foxe. | 1608 | 

Of this edition there was a second issue in 
the same year with the following title-page 
The I Tragedie of King | Eichard the Se¬ 
cond: I with new additions of the ParKar | 
ment Sceane, and the deposing | of King 
Eichard, | As it hath been lately acted by the 
Kmges I Maiesties Seruantes, at the Globe. | 
By William Shahe-speare. | At London, | 
Printed by W. W. for Mathew Law^ and are 
to I be sold at his shop in Paules Church-yard, 
I at the Signe of the Foxe. 1608. | 

A fourth edition (Q. 4) was published in 
1615. the title-page was substantially the same 
as that of the second issue of the last edition, 
except that it is stated to be “Printed for 
MatJmo Lawl^ 

The Cambridge Editors say. “ Each of these 
Quartos was printed from its immediate pre¬ 
decessor. The third however contains an 


important addition, found in all the extant 
copies of Q. 3, amounting to 165 lines, viz. 
act IV. sc. 1, lines 154-318. This is what 
IS meant by ‘ the new additions of the Parlia¬ 
ment Scene ’ mentioned m the title-pages of 
some copies of Q 3, and in that of Q. 4. These 
‘ new additions ’ are found also in the first and 
following Folios, and in Q. 5. The play, as 
given in the first Foho, was no doubt printed 
from a copy of Q. 4, corrected with some care, 
and prepared for stage representation. Several 
passages have been left out with a view of 
shortening the performance. In the ‘new 
additions of the Parhament scene’ it would 
appear that the defective text of the Quarto 
had been corrected from the author’s MS For 
this part therefore the first Folio is our highest 
authority: for all the rest of the play the first 
Quarto affords the best text.” (Cambridge 
Edn. vol iv. page ix.) 

The fifth edition (Q. 5), 1634, was printed 
from the Second Folio; but, as the Cambridge 
Editors remark: “ its readings sometimes agree 
with one or other of the earlier Quartos, and 
in a few cases are entirely independent of 
previous editions.” The title-page is substan¬ 
tially the same as that of the two last editions 
except that it was “ Printed by lohn Norton.” 

Shakespeare seems to have taken his ma¬ 
terial chiefly from Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
which he follows mdeed very closely; for some 
touches he may have been indebted to HalL 
Messrs. Clark and Wright, in their preface to 
this play (Clarendon Press Series), say that it 
is evident that Shakespeare “ used the second 
edition of Holinshed, published in 1586-7, 
from the fact that the withering of the bay- 
trees (ii. 4. 8) is recorded in that edition alone, 
and not in the first of 1577.” 

It seems to be the opinion of most editors 
that there were at least two other plays on 
3 
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the same subject, besides Shakespeare’s. Mr. 
Stokes m his work on the Chronological order 
of Shakespeare’s plays mentions a third en¬ 
titled: “ The Tragedy of Richard IL^ conclud¬ 
ing with the murder of the Duke of Gloster 
at Calais,” which was reprinted in 1870.^ The 
first of these two plays is thought to have been 
the one acted in 1601, on the afternoon pre¬ 
ceding the day of the rebellion of Essex, in the 
presence of Sir Gilly Merrick and others of 
the followers of Essex. In the State Paper 
Office the following document is preserved:— 

“ The exam, of Augustyne Phillyppes, ser¬ 
vant unto the L. Chamberleyne, and 
one of his players, taken the xviij*^ of 
Eebruanj, 1600[-1], upon hys othe. 

“ He sayeth that on Eryday last was sen- 
nyght, or Thursday, S’^ Charles Pryce, or 
Jostlyne Pryce, and the L. Montegle, with 
some thre more, spake to some of the players, 
in the presens of thys exam^ to have the playe 
of the deposyng and kyllyng of Kyng Eychard 
the Second to be played the Saterday next, 
promysing to geve them xl® more then their 
ordynary to play yt; when this exam* and hys 
feUowes were determyned to have played some 
other play, holdyng that play of Kyng Eychard 
to be so old, and so long out of yous (use), 
that they should have small or no cumpany 
at yt. But at theire request, this exam* and 
his fellowes were content to play it the Sater¬ 
day, and have theise xl® more then theire 
ordynary for yt, and so played yt accordyngly. 

Augustine Phillipps. 

Ex per Jo. Popham. 

Edw. Anderson. 

Edw. Eenner.” 

I confess, that, from the last document 
quoted, I cannot see why the play alluded to 
should not have been that of Shakespeare, 
which IS supposed to have been written about 
1694, and at any rate to have been acted some 
time before it was first published. Surely, in 
1601, to actors who were in the habit of play¬ 
ing three or four different pieces every week, 
this play might have seemed “ old and long 


1 Stje below, pp 6, 6 
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out of use;” and, however high may be the 
opinion held by some critics of Eichard II, it 
must be confessed that it is one which from 
its deficiency in dramatic mterest was likely 
to be shelved when it had ceased to have any 
particular political application.^ 

Messrs Clark and Wright maintain that “ it 
IS certain the play represented at Memck’s 
instigation was not Shakespeare’s play ” [Pre¬ 
face to Eichard II. (Clarendon Press Series), 
page 6.] They add: “And it would be diffi¬ 
cult to conceive any play less likely to serve 
the ends of the conspirators than this of Shake¬ 
speare even with the deposition scene, m which 
the sympathies of the audience during the later 
acts are powerfully attracted to the unfortu¬ 
nate King. And besides, the conspirators were 
most anxious to disclaim any attempt upon 
their Sovereign’s Hfe.” But that Queen Eliza¬ 
beth was often compared with Eichard II. is 
quite clear; and the displeasure which she 
showed at Sir John Hayward’s pubhcation of 
his History of the First Year of the Eeign of 
Henry lY. for which he was censured by the 
Star Chamber, and committed to prison, proves 
how touchy she was upon this subject ® It is 
also highly probable that the lines, iv. 1. 164- 
318, which are said in the second issue of the 


2 For the special political application which Richard 11 
must have had when first written, see the paper by the 
late Richard Simpson on the Politics of Shakespeare's 
Histoncal Plays (New Shakspere Society's Transactions, 
1874, Pt. 2, pp 406-11) 

3 Staunton says in his Introduction to this play that 
Queen Elizabeth “in a conversation with the accomphshed 
William Lamharde, twelve months afterwards, on the oc¬ 
casion of his presenting her with his pandect of her Rolls 
in the Tower, when, looking through the records, she 
came to the reign ot Richard II she remarked* 'I am 
Richard II know ye not that?’ Lamharde replied, in 
allusion to the Essex attempt, ‘ Such a wicked imagina¬ 
tion was determined and attempted hy a most unkind 
gent, the most adorned creature that ever your Majesty 
made.’ to which her Majesty rejoined ‘He that will 
forget Gk>d, will also forget his benefactors, this tragedy 
was played 40t» times in open streets and houses ’ ” The 
authority given for this quotation in Collier’s edition 
(vol ui p 212) is Thorpe’s Costumale Roffense (p 89) I 
failed to find the passage in Thorpe’s Works at the Biitish 
Museum, but, granting that Elizabeth was accurate, the 
statement that this tiagedy had been played 40 times 
“m open streets and houses” might be considered by 
Messrs Clark and Wnght, and those who agree with 
them, as tending to prove the tragedy could not have 
been Shakespeare’s Richard 11. 
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Third Quarto to have been new additions, 
were part of the original play of Shakespeare; 
but were suppressed m the former editions on 
account of their being likely to give offence 
to Queen Elizabeth. It seems to me that the 
purposes of the co-conspirators of Essex would 
have been sufficiently served by the represen¬ 
tation of Shakespeare’s play, even though it 
did not exactly foreshadow their scheme; and 
the more so, perhaps, because the sympathies 
of the audience were invited in favour of the 
deposed and murdered king, since that very 
fact would seem to acquit them of any disloyal 
intention; while the references in the earher 
portions of the play to fiscal oppressions, and 
the evil influences of favourites, would recall 
to the audience those grievances which the 
people of England had suffered, and were then 
suffering, under Queen Elizabeth’s rule. In 
the State Trials, vol. vii. page 60, according 
to Tyrwhitt (see Var. Ed. Preface to Pichard 
II. vol. xvi. p. 5), occurs the following passage: 
■“ The story of Henry IV. being set forth in a 
play, and in that play there being set forth 
the kiUing of the king upon a stage; the Friday 
before, Sir Gilly Merrick and some others of 
the earl’s train having an humour to see a play, 
they must needs have the play of Henry IV. 
The players told them that was stale; they 
should get nothmg by playing that; but no 
play else would serve: and Sir Gilly Merrick 
gives forty shillings to Phillips the player to 
play this, besides whatsoever he could get 
Surely Shakespeare’s play of King Eichard II. 
answers quite closely enough to this descrip¬ 
tion; while the mistake of callmg it “the play 
of Henry IV.” is one that might be easily 
made, considering that Bolingbroke is the real 
hero of the play; that it was a mistake is 
evident from the fact that Bacon, in his “De¬ 
claration of the Practices and Treasons at¬ 
tempted and committed by Eobert late Earl 
of Essex and his complices against her Majesty 
and her Kingdoms,” calls it “the play of 
deposing Eling Eichard the Second;” and 
Augustine Phillipps, in his Declaration (quoted 
above), calls it “the playe of the deposyng and 


1 This seems to be part of the Attorney General Bacon’s 
speech at the trial. 


kyllyng of Kyng Eychard the Second.” The 
only fact therefore that reaUy militates against 
the theory that the play represented was 
Shakespeare’s Eichard II. is the fact that 
Philhpps describes it as “ so old and so long 
out of use.” But is it not hkely that a fellow- 
player of Shakespeare might be guilty of a 
little exaggeration on such a subject, and might 
not be sorry to take the opportumty of de¬ 
preciating his feUow-actor’s play^ On the 
whole, then, I confess I cannot see any proof 
that the play represented at Merrick’s insti¬ 
gation was not Shakespeare’s; while, from the 
description given of it, there is every reason 
to suppose that it was. 

With regard to the second play on the 
subject of Eichard II. its existence appears 
only to be known from the Diary of Dr. Simon 
Forman, who witnessed at the Globe Theatre, 
1611, a play called Eichard II. which he says 
began with Wat Tyler’s rebellion. From the 
points in the play noted by Forman, and the 
names of the characters which he gives, it is 
evident that this play could not have been 
Shakespeare’s. In some respects it seems to 
have been based upon the old play of The Life 
and Death of Jack Straw, 1593 (see Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, vol. v.); but a great many of the 
incidents mentioned are not found in that 
play; and it does not seem to have treated of 
the deposition and death of Eichard II. but 
of the events in the earlier part of his 
reign. 

A hnef account of the Play “ The Tragedy 
of Richard referred to in the Notes as the 
'‘^Egerton MS. PlayJ^ —This play, which is con¬ 
tained in a volume of MS. plays, originally in 
the Egerton Library and now in the British 
Museum, deserves some special notice. It is 
evidently a copy which was used in the play¬ 
house, and contains many stage directions in 
the margin. Eleven copies of it were printed 
by Mr. HaDiwell; but it is almost impossible to 
obtain one, and I am indebted to his kindness 
for the use of his own copy. It is printed ver- 
hation and literatim from the MS.: and there¬ 
fore, as the very defective punctuation and 
spelling are religiously preserved, it is difficult, 
even from the printed copy, to form a fair idea 
of the merit of the play. But that it does 
5 
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possess considerable merit in the variety of its 
incidents and characters, and in its humour 
and satire, will be plain to anyone who will 
take the trouble to read it through. There is 
nothing, as far as I can ascertain at present, to 
indicate its authorship The events treated of 
are, prmcipally, those which occurred in what 
may be called the middle portion of Kang 
Eichard’s reign; and, as it ends with the mur¬ 
der of Gloucester at Calais, it does not embrace 
any portion of the period of Shakespeare’s play. 
The hero is “plain Thomas” of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, whose character is repre¬ 
sented m a far more favourable light than that 
in which it is regarded by most historians. 
The sequence of historical events is utterly 
disregarded; but, as a vivid picture of some of 
the abuses—especially those relating to fiscal 
matters — which distinguished the reign of 
Eichard II. the play has, perhaps, even some 
historical value It commences with an un¬ 
successful attempt to poison the king’s uncles 
at a banquet. This is followed by a scene 
between Tressilian, Green, and Bagot. It is 
somewhat remarkable that both of the latter, 
and Bushy, are very prominent characters in 
this play; although, at that period of his reign, 
they do not seem to have exercised any very 
particular influence over the king; nor are 
they mentioned by any of the chroniclers until 
after the successful conspiracy which resulted 
in the removal of Gloucester. The coronation 
of Queen Anne follows; then we have the 
scene in which the king claims the right to 
rule alone, as having attained his majority. 
In the third act the king takes his queen, 
Anne, to see his sumptuous hall at Westmin¬ 
ster; then we have a very amusing scene de¬ 
scriptive of the mode of collecting those blank 
charters to which Shakespeare alludes more 
than once. The fourth act contains the ar¬ 
rangement for the farming of the kingdom to 
Green, Bagot, Bushy, and Scroop; and the 
plot, successfully carried out by the king and 
his minions, for seizing Gloucester and con¬ 
veying him to Calais. The fifth act contains 
the murder of Gloucester; and a scene, in 
which some liberties are taken with history, 
representing the death of Green, among other 
incidents, in a battle between the king and 
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his followers on the one side, and his uncles 
on the other The last act is not quite com¬ 
plete; but the missing portion must be very 
small and, probably, unimportant For a more 
detailed account of this very interesting play, 
I must refer to my paper read before the New 
Shakspere Society, April 10th, 1885. The 
result of the discussion which followed was 
an unanimous agreement, on the part of those 
who had examined the MS, that the play was 
undoubtedly later than Shakespeare’s, and 
probably as late as 1630. 

As for its literary merits, it will suffice to 
say here that the blank verse contains many 
spirited passages; and that, although it never 
rises to any high level of poetry, there is much 
vigorous writing, and no little dignity and 
rough pathos, in some of the speeches assigned 
to Woodstock. The prose portions of the play 
are distmguished by more pregnant wit than 
is generally foimd in anonymous plays of this 
period. 

STAGE HISTOBY. 

Eichard II. never seemsto have been popular 
upon the stage. It always laboured under the 
disadvantage of being too exclusively political 
a play; and this disadvantage seems to have 
interfered with its production at the theatre, 
long after the time when one would have 
thought that its political allusions could have 
had any personal application. Meres mentions 
it (in Palladis Tamia) amongst Shakespeare’s 
tragedies which had made his name famous be¬ 
fore 1698. It was one of the plays which Cap¬ 
tain Keelmg allowed to be acted before him on 
board his ship The Dragon, on September 30th, 
1607 (see Ingleby’s Centurie of Prayse, p. 79). 
Sir Henry Herbert mentions it as having been 
acted on June 12th, 1631; it was one of the 
plays presented for his half-yearly benefit. 
The following is the extract, quoted by Malone, 
referring to this circumstance* “Eeceived of 
Mr. Shanke, in fibie name of the kings com¬ 
pany, for the benefitt of their summer day, 
upon y® second daye of Eichard y® Seconde, 
at the Globe, this 12 of June, 1631,—51, 
6s. 6d.” 

Dryden in his preface to Troilus and Cres- 
sida, or Truth Found Too Late, 1679, praises 
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very highly the speech describing Bolingbroke’s 
entry into London (act v sc. 1. hnes 23-36); 
but it does not appear whether Dryden had 
ever seen the play acted. 

The first record we have of any attempt to 
revive it after the Eestoration, was at the 
Theatre Eoyal, in 1681, when Nahum Tate 
brought out a very free adaptation of this 
play, which he called the Sicilian Usurper, the 
names of the characters were all changed, but 
in spite of this precaution, and the numberless 
alterations, omissions, and additions, made 
chiefly with the object of inculcating in the 
play lessons of loyalty, we learn that “ it was 
silenced on the thmd day;” the authority at 
court, answering to our Lord Chamberlain, 
having suppressed it without taking the trouble 
to read it, according to Tate’s plaintive account: 
“I confess I expected it would have found 
protection from whence it received prohibition; 
and so questionless it would, could I have 
obtained my petition to have it perused, and 
dealt with according as the contents deserved, 
but a positive doom of suppression, mthout 
examination^ was all that I could procure— 
for the two days in which it was acted, the 
change of the scene, names of persons, &c, was 
a great disadvantage—I called my persons 
Sicilians, but might as well have made them 
inhabitants of the World in the Moon.” [See 
Genest (voL i. p. 294), where a very interesting 
account of the alterations, &c., made by Tate 
is given.] For forty years this play seems to 
have been unacted, till Theobald tiled his hand 
at mutilating it. His version was produced 
on December 10th, 1719, at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. It was acted seven times; Eichard II. 
being played by Eyan, Bolingbroke by Leigh, 
and the Queen by Mrs. Bullock. Genest says, 
“ With the exception of some speeches which 
he has judiciously transposed, he omits the 
1st and 2d acts of the original play—^he lays 
the scene the whole time at, or before, the 
Tower.’^ Theobald, like Tate, seems to have 
tried his hand at converting York into a con¬ 
sistently loyal character, but with a very poor 
success. As a specimen of Theobald’s addi¬ 
tions, Bolingbroke, finding Eichard dying, 
says in a burst of poetical remorse* 

Ha! Eichard! how came this^ 


to which the King replies: 

Question it not, 

Content, that all thy fears with me he bury’d. 

Unrival’d, wear the crown.—0 Isabella • {dies.) 

On February 6th, 1738, “by desire of several 
ladies of quality” Shakespeare’s play of Eichard 
II. -was produced at Covent Garden; Delane 
playing the part of the King, Eyan that of 
Bolingbroke, Mrs. Horton the Queen. On 
this occasion the scene of the lists at Coventry 
seems to have been represented with some 
attempt at historical accuracy. According to 
Genest: “this revival was acted 10 times, and 
about 4 times in the next season.” 

No great actor^ seems to have thought of 
again reviving this play, until, in 1815, 
Edmund Kean appeared (on March 9th) at 
Drury Lane, in a version by Wroughton, an¬ 
nounced as “with considerable alterations and 
additions from the writings of Shakspeare.” 
On this memorable occasion Eichard II. was 
played by Kean, Bolingbroke by EUiston, the 
Queen by Mrs. Bartley; and we find an addi¬ 
tion to the Dramatis Personae m the shape 
of “Blanche (with a song),” in which char¬ 
acter Miss Poole appeared. If I mistake 
not, Wroughton was the prompter of the 
theatre; and a wonderful olla podrida he 
seems to have succeeded m makmg. Amongst 
the plays he laid under contribution were 
Henry YI. Parts 11. and III., Titus Androni- 
cus. King Lear, Antony and Cleopatra, Troilus 
and Cressida, and I know not what others. 
To students of Shakespeare this wonderful 
piece of mosaic tragedy must have been a real 
treat; especially the scene in which “the Queen 
is discovered reclined on a sopha, and one of 
her ladies sings an air—the Queen in her last 
speech speaks 6 lines from Titus Andronicus ” 
(Genest, vol. viii. p. 453). I wonder that 
Kean could have consented to appear m such 


1 Gene&t says (vol in p. 654). “Gamck had once re¬ 
solved on its revival, but his good sense at last overpowered 
his ambition to raise it to the dignity of the acting list— 
Garrick’s chief expectations from it, as he himself con¬ 
fessed, would have been founded on scenery displaying 
the magnificence of our ancient barriers ” 

I do not know what authority Genest had for this state¬ 
ment. I can find no reference to such an intention in 
Davies’ or Fitzgerald’s Life of Gaxnck. 
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a dreadful mutilation of Shakespeare, but he 
does not seem to have achieved any great suc¬ 
cess in the character, although the play was 
acted thirteen times. In the same year 
Macready appeared as Richard IT. at Bath 
(on January 26th), m what appears to have 
been Shakespeare’s own play slightly abbre¬ 
viated. Genest says: ‘‘the play was gotten up 
at some expense and was well acted—it was, 
however, performed but twice, and that to bad 
houses ” 

The last important revival of this play 
was that by the late Charles Kean, at the 
Piincess’s Theatre, on March 12th, 1857. 
The play was magnificently put upon the 
stage, and, on the whole, very well acted; 
but the great attraction was the so-called 
“ historical episode ” interpolated between act 
iii and act iv. in which the entry of Boling- 
broke and Richard II. into London, as de¬ 
scribed by the Duke of York in act v., was 
represented in action, A “ dance of itinerant 
fools,” introduced into this scene, was a great 
success. I am afraid many more people went 
to see the “historical episode” and the “dance 
of itinerant fools”—most of them very pretty 
—than would have been attracted by Shake¬ 
speare’s play without such gorgeous additions. 

Mr. F. R. Benson, whose devotion to Shake¬ 
spearian drama has led to many an interesting 
revival, played the true Richard II. in the 
provinces during 1897, and also gave the piece 
as one of his productions at the Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. On March 16th, 
1900, during his season at the Lyceum, Mr. 
Benson revived the drama with success; taking 
the part of the King himself, and giving the 
r61e of the Queen to Miss Lily Brayton, and 
that of Bolingbroke to Mr. Oscar Asche. Mr. 
Benson’s company repeated the play at the 
Comedy Theatre, March 13th, 1901. 

In 1876, Edwin Booth, supported by F. 
Robinson, Miss Annie Russell, &c., appeared 
in Richard II. at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, New York. 

An attractive al fresco performance of the 
play was given in the grounds of Flint Castle, 
August 21st, 1899, in celebration of the quin¬ 
centenary of Richard’s surrender to Boling¬ 
broke at that place. 


By far the most elaborate production of 
this seldom-acted drama was seen at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on Sept. 11th, 1903, under 
the management of Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, 
who played the part of the King. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

This play has been very much praised by 
some critics. Coleridge, indeed, would assign 
to it the first place among Shakespeare’s his¬ 
torical plays. It seems to me that, from what¬ 
ever point of view we regard it, it is one of 
his weakest plays. Certainly it contains some 
fine speeches, but it contains also many tedious 
and weak passages written in ihyme—the 
work, as I believe, of a very inferior hand to 
Shakespeare’s. As a play for the stage, 
Richard II. is deficient in plot and in char¬ 
acter. There is scarcely any female interest, 
for the Queen is little more than a shadow. 
If Bolingbroke was intended to be the hero, 
his gross hypociisy alienates from us all the 
sympathy which his gallantry might otherwise 
excite. 

Richard himself is a weak, inconsistent char¬ 
acter, as he is presented to us in the first two 
acts. Both from what he says and from what 
he does, no less than what other characters tell 
us about him, we cannot but hold him to be 
at once mean and profligate. In act i. sc. 1 he 
affects a tenderness for his uncle J ohn of Gaunt’s 
feelings, and professes to remit four years of 
theson’s banishment in deference to the father’s 
sorrow; but in act ii. sc. 1 his conduct towards 
the same John of Gaunt when he is dying is 
simply brutal. He displays a petty vindic¬ 
tiveness which is thoroughly feminine, and a 
gross selfishness which seems the only mascu¬ 
line thing about him. One might forgive him 
some lack of affection for his uncle; but one can 
scarcely forgive the indecent haste with which, 
before the breath is almost out of the noble 
old man’s body, this epicene king seizes his 
“plate, coin, revenues and moveables.” It is 
true that when King Richard finds himself 
deserted by most of his professed adherents, 
and betrayed by others, he gives vent to some 
very fine sentiments, which might fittingly 
come from the mouth of a king who, although 
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guilty of misgovernment, was making a brave 
stand against his enemies; but Eichard is 
doing nothing of the sort. Certainly luck is 
against him; the Welsh army, on whose sup¬ 
port he relied with, perhaps, too much confi¬ 
dence, is hastily broken up under a misunder¬ 
standing. That arch-bypocrite Yoik, after 
talking a great deal about his loyalty, betrays, 
m the most dastardly manner, the solemn 
charge which had been placed in his hands as 
regent. The laborious professions of tender¬ 
ness for Eichard’s feelings and respect for his 
person which Bolingbroke utters, could scarcely 
have deceived him even in his weakest mo¬ 
ments; but, in spite of the beautiful speeches 
that he makes, Eichard does nothing either 
brave, or noble, or dignified, in the presence 
of his misfortunes. He vacillates between 
picturesque despair and spasmodic self-asser¬ 
tion : his sorrow is more that of a discarded 
mistress than of a dejected king. At the very 
end, when he is weakly resigning his un¬ 
doubted rights as sovereign, he is full of fine 
sentiments, which he utters in eloquent lan¬ 
guage; but of the true dignity, which Charles 
I., for instance, showed in the face of his ene¬ 
mies, he has none. The spirit of his father 
flares up in him, for a moment, when he is 
attacked by Exton and his small band of 
assassins; indeed, it may be said of Eichard 
of Bordeaux, as has been said of many more 
weak-natured persons placed by fate in high 
positions: 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it.” 

Sympathy with such a character is surely in¬ 
sufficient to sustain the interest of a play so 
weak as this. It might have been better for 
dramatic purposes, but less true to nature, if 
Shakespeare had either ignored Eichard’s 
faults entirely, or had unscrupulously black¬ 
ened Bolingbroke’s character. That the latter 
ever intended anything else, in spite of his 
piotestations and oaths, than seizing the king¬ 
dom for himself, no one can doubt, judging at 
least from what he says and does in this play; 
but one might have forgiven him that, if he 
had not thought fit to assume, with such os¬ 
tentatious hypocrisy, consideration and respect 
for his lawful sovereign, whom he was resolved 


to depose. Nor does one like Henry Boling¬ 
broke any the better, because he plays that 
very old trick of ambitious men who hate their 
rivals, and yet have neither the courage nor 
the shamelessness—if one may call it so— 
openly to murder them, but drop cunning 
hints in the presence of those who they know 
will execute their intentions; and then, when 
the deed is done, and their enemy is out of their 
way, with a nauseous assumption of outraged 
virtue, they endeavour to wash their hands of 
blood-guiltin ess. 

Of the other characters in the play little 
need be said. Except the time-serving, plau¬ 
sible York, they are all moie or less common¬ 
place. Not a gleam of humour—no, not even 
in the character of the Gardener—serves 
to relieve the picture. To compare such a 
play as this with King John or Henry lY., 
or, indeed, with any of the other historical 
plays, except the first part of Henry YI, is an 
idle task. What is there in Eichard II. that 
can touch the wonderful pathos of Constance; 
the admirable wit and audacity of the Bas¬ 
tard; the sardonic strength and titanic villainy 
of Eichard III.; to say nothing of that mas¬ 
terpiece, Henry Y., every page of which 
abounds in touches of genius which we look 
for in vain in this play? 

Much emphasis has already been laid upon 
the pohtical character of this play; and, per¬ 
haps, in estimating it as a dramatic work it is 
only fair to consider that Shakespeare, when 
compiling it from Holinshed, with or without 
the aid of an older play on the same subject, 
had in his mind more the writing of a political 
satire in a dramatic form, than the construc¬ 
tion of a strong play from historical material. 
Although we have no letters, nor essays, nor 
journals of Shakespeare’s—nothing but his 
poems and dramatic works, by which to read 
the history of his intellectual growth—yet we 
know that he must have been not only a close 
observer of human nature and life, but a pa¬ 
tient gatherer of all materials at his command 
for the study of human character. The his¬ 
tory of the reigns of Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth must have been tolerably familiar 
to him, at least from oral tradition; and it is 
probable that, in writing Eichard II. he was 
9 
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thinking of those spasmodic conversions and 
convulsive attacks of loyalty, to which many 
statesmen and courtiers fell victims in those 
two reigns 

The character of York, certainly, when 
studied closely, excites our contempt and de¬ 
testation; but it may be that, in the very 
gross inconsistencies which he displays—at one 
moment rebuking his sovereign with dignified 
courage for his many faults, the next accepting 
from that sovereign the very greatest position 
of trust as regent of the kingdom; betraying 
that trust shortly afterwards, at the same time 
that he launches stern rebukes against the 
rebel Bolingbroke; lost in admiration at the 
majestic appearance of his lawful sovereign in 
the midst of his misfoi’tunes (iii. 3. 66-71), 
while making himself, shortly after, the com¬ 
plaisant bearer of that sovereign’s unwilling 
resignation, and urging him, it would almost 
seem, to that dishonourable course; finally, 
throwing himself into a paroxysm of virtuous 
indignation because he finds his son has been 
plotting against the successful usurper; clam¬ 
ouring for the blood of that son, unmoved by 
the sight of the weeping mother who pleads 
10 


for his life, though that mother was his own 
wife.—it may be that, in this revolting mon¬ 
ster of inconsistency, Shakespeare deliberately 
designed to draw a man whose moral character 
was so weakened by old age, or by inherent 
blemishes, that he was unable to make up his 
mind to be either a loyal subject, or an honest 
rebel. If we accept York as a political satire, 
and not as a dramatic character with whom 
we are supposed in any way to sympathize, 
we must admit that he is a very masterly 
creation, and one to whom it would be easy 
to find a parallel in more modern history. 
Certain it is that everyone who has attempted 
to deal with Eichard II. as a woik for the 
stage, has felt it absolutely necessary to modify 
the character of York; because his inconsis¬ 
tencies, however true to nature, present most 
insuperable difficulties in actual representation 
on the stage. 

If, therefore, we accept Eichard II. as a 
political satire cast in a dramatic shape, we 
can give it very high praise; but, as a drama 
appealing to human sympathies and human 
passions, it can never take any high rank 
among its great author’s works. 




Mar Stay, stay, the king hath thro-vm his warder down —{Act i 3 118) 


KING EICHABD II. 


ACT I. 


Scene I. A roo7n in Windsor Castle, 

Enter King Kiohard, John of Gaunt, with 
other Eobles and Attendants. 

K Rich Old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d 
Lancaster, 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and band,^ 
Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son. 
Here to make good the boist’rous late appeal, 
Which then our leisure would not let us hear, 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mow¬ 
bray"? 

Gaunt. I have, my hege 
K. Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou 
sounded him, 

li he appeal^ the duke on ancient malice; 

Or worthily, as a good subject should, lo 
On some known ground of treachery in him"? 
Gaunt. As near as I could sift him on that 
argument,— 

On some apparent® danger seen in him 
Aim’d at your highness,—no inveterate malice. 


E. Rich Then call them to our presence: 
face to face, 

And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will 
hear 

Th’ accuser and the accused freely speak: 

[Exeunt some Attendants. 
High-stomach’d are they both, and full of ire, 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

Re-enter Attendants with Bolingbroke a)id 
Norfolk. 

Boling. May many years of happy days 
befal 20 

My gracious sovereign, my most lovmg liege 1 
Nor. Each day stiU better other’s^ happi¬ 
ness; 

Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap. 
Add an immortal title to your crown ’ 

K, Rich. We thank you both: yet one but 
flatters us. 

As well appeareth by the cause you come 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treason.— 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 


^ Others, tlie other’s. 


^Band, bond 
« Apparent, manifest. 


2 Appeal, impeach. 
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ACT I Scene 1. 


KING EICHAKD 11. 


ACT I. Scene 1. 


Against tlie Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mow¬ 
bray? 

Boling, Dirst,—heaven be the record to my 
speech'— 30 

In the devotion of a subject’s love, 

Tendermg^ the precious safety of my prince. 
And free from other misbegotten hate. 

Come I appellant to this princely presence.— 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 
And mark my greeting well, for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth, 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 

Thou art a traitor and a miscreant. 

Too good to be so, and too bad to live; 40 
Since the more fair and crystal is the sky. 

The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 
With a foul traitor’s name stuff I thy throat; 
And wish,—so please my sovereign,—ere I 
move, 

What my tongue speaks, my nght-drawn^ 
sword may prove. 

Nor. Let not my cold words here accuse my 
zeal: 

I £ ’T is not the trial of a woman’s war. 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 

Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain; 60 
The blood is hot that must be cool’d for this: 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast 
<As to be hush’d and nought at aU to say: ] 
First, the fair reverence of your highness 
curbs me 

From giving reins and spurs to my free speech; 
Which else would post until it had return’d 
These terms of treason doubled down his 
throat. 

Setting aside his high blood’s royalty,— 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege,— 

I do defy him, and I spit at him; 60 

Call him a slanderous coward and a villain: 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds. 
And meet him, were I tied to run afoot 
^ Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

I Or any other ground inhabitable,^ 

) Where ever Englishman durst set his foot. 

^ Mean time let this defend my loyalty,— 
sBy aU my hopes, most falsely doth he lie ] 

1 Tendenrig, chenshing. 

^ Mght-dravnt, drawn in a nght cause. 

® Inhabitable, %.e uninhabitable 
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Boling, [Throwing down his gloDe\ Pale 
trembhng coward, there I throw my gage, 
Disclaiming here the kindred of the king, ro 
1^ And lay aside my high blood’s royalty, 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to ex- f 
cept. ] ^ 

If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour’s pawui,^ then stoop* 
By that and all the rites of knighthood else, 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm. 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worse 
devise. 

Nor. [Tahing up the gloved I take it up; and 
by that sword I swear. 

Which gently laid my knighthood on my 
shoulder, 

I ’ll answer thee in any fair degree, so 

Or chivalrous design of knightly trial: 

And when I mount, ahve may I not light,® 

If I be traitor or unjustly fight! 

K. Rwh. What doth our cousin lay to Mow¬ 
bray’s charge *2 

It must be great that can inherit us® 

So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Boling. Look, what I speak, my life shall 
prove it true;— 

That Mowbray hath receiv’d eight thousand 
nobles. 

Inname of lendings’" for your highness’ soldiers, 
The which he hath detain’d for lewd® employ¬ 
ments, 90 

Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 
Besides I say, and will in battle prove,— 

£ Or here, or elsewhere to the furthest verge ^ 
That ever was survey’d by English eye ,—2 3 
That all the treasons, for these eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land, 

Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and 
spring. 

Further I say,—and further wdll maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this good,— 
[[That he did plot the Duke of GlosteFs death, I 
Suggest® his soon-believing adversaries, loi? 
And consequently, like a traitor coward, < 
Sluic'd out his innocent soul through streams< 
of blood: < 


* Pawn, i e 1ns gage, or glove which he had thrown 
down 5 L^ht, dismount 

® Inherit us, make us possess ^ Lendings, loans. 

^ Lewd, wicked. ® Suggest, prompt, set on. 
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ACT I Scene 1 


KING RICHABD II 


ACT I Scene 1 


Which, blood, hke sacrificing Abel’s, cries, 104 
Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 
To me for justice and rough chastisement; ] 
And, by the glorious worth of my descent. 
This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 

IK Rich How high a pitch his resolution 
soars' 

Thomas of Norfolk, what sayest thou to this'^— 
R'or. O, let my sovereign turn away his 
face. 111 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf. 

Till I have told this slander^ of his blood. 
How God and good men hate so foul a liar' 

K. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes 
and ears: 

] Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom’s heir,— 
As he is but my father’s brother’s son,— 

Now, by my sceptre’s awe, I make a vow. 
Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partial- 
ize^ ' 120 

The unstooping firmness of my upright soul: 
He IS our subject, Mowbray, so art thou: 

Tree speech and fearless I to thee allow. ] 
JVor. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy 
heart. 

Through the false passage of thy throat, thou 
liest. 

Tliree parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disburs’d I duly to his highness’ soldiers; 

The other part reserv’d I by consent, 

Eor that my sovereign liege was in my debt 
Upon remainder of a dear® account, iso 

Since last I went to France to fetch his queen: 
Now swallow down that lie. For Gloster’s 
death,— 

I slew him not; but to my own disgrace 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case.— 
[[For you, my noble Lord of Lancaster, 

The honourable father to my foe. 

Once did I lay an ambush for your life, 

A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul; 
But, ere I last receiv’d the sacrament, 

I did confess it; and exactly^ begg’d 140 

i Your grace’s pardon, and I hope I had it. ] 
This is my fault: as for the rest appeal’d. 

It issues from the rancour of a villain. 


A recreant and most degenerate traitor: 144 
Which in myseH I boldly will defend; 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor’s foot, 

[Throws doion his glove^ which 
Bohnghroke picks up. 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 
Even in the best blood chamberd in his bosom. 
In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 150 
Your highness to assign our tnal day. 

K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul’d 
by me; 

Let’s purge this choler without letting blood. 
[[This we prescribe, though no physician; S 
Deep malice makes too deep mcision; ] > 

Forget, forgive; conclude, and be agreed; 

Our doctors say this is no month to bleed.— 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun; 

We’ll calm the Duke of Norfolk, you your 
son. 

Gaunt. To be a make-peace shall become 
my age: 160 

Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s 
gage. 

K. Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 

1^ Gau nt. When, Harry, when 1 ® I 

Obedience bids I should not bid again. \ 
K. Rich. Norfolk, throw down, we bid; there^ 
is no boot ® [] t 

Abr. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at 
thy foot 

My life thou shalt command, but not my 
shame: 

[[The one my duty owes; but my fair name, i 
That lives, despite of death, upon my grave, I 
To dark dishonour’s use thou shalt not have.]^ 
I am disgrac’d, impeach’d, and baffl’d^ here, 
Pierc’d to the soul with slander’s venom’d 
spear, in 

[^The which no balm can cure but his heart-^ 
blood J 

Which breath’d this poison. J 

K. Rich. Rage must be withstood*—; 

Give me his gage:—lions make leopards tame.^^ 
Abr. Yea, but not change his spots: takej 
but my shame, \ 

And I resign my gage. My dear dear lord, [] J 


1 Slander here=slanderer, disgracer 

2 Partialize, make partial. s Dear, pressing. 

Exactly, i e. precisely; without omitting any detail 


« When, here used as an expression of impatience. 
6 There is no loot, there is no use (in refusing) 

^ Baffl'd (pronounced laffeVd), i e abused, reviled. 
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KING EICHARD II. 


ACT I Scene 2. 


The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is—spotless reputation: that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or pamted clay. 

(TA jewel in a ten-times barr’d-up chest iso 
< Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. ] 

Mine honour is my life, both grow in one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done: 
Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try; 
In that I live, and for that will I die. 

K. Rich, Cousin, throw down your gage; do 
you begin. 

Boling. 0, God defend my soul from such 
foul sin I 

Shall I seem crest-fall’n in my father’s sight'2 
Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 
Before this out-dar’d dastard ^2 Ere my tongue 
Shall wound my honour with such feeble 
wrong, 191 

Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive^ of recanting fear. 

And spit it bleedmg in his high disgrace. 
Where shame doth harbour, even m Mow¬ 
bray’s face. \_Eo(yit Gaunt 

K. Rich, We were not bom to sue, but to 
command, 

Which since we cannot do to make you friends, 
Be ready, as your hves shall answer it, 

At Coventry, upon St Lambert’s day: 199 

There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 
The swelling difference of your settled hate: 

Since we can not atone ^ you, we sliali see 
5 Justice design® the victor’s chivalry. ] 
Marshal, command our officers at arms 
Be ready to direct these home alarms. 

[Esoeunt 

Scene II. London, A room in the Duke of 
Lancaster's palace of the Sawg. 

Enter John oe Gaunt with the Duchess 
OF Gloster. 

Gaunt. Alas, the part I had in Woodstock’s^ 
blood® 

Doth more sohcit me than your exclaims,® 

To stir against the butchers of his life' 

1 the tongue. 2 Atone^ reconcile. 

5 Design^ show by a sign or token 
Woodstodk, Thomas of Woodstock. Duke of Gloucester, 
s The part 1 had, &Oyie. the relationship I bore to 
Gloster, e Exclaims, exclamations. 
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But since correction lieth in those hands 4 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct. 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven; 
Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth, 
Will ram hot vengeance on offenders’ heads. 

Duch. Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper 
spur^ 

Hath love m thy old blood no living fire ? 10 

Edward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art one. 
Were as seven vials of his sacred blood. 

Or seven fair branches springing from one 
root. 

Some of those seven are dri’d by nature’s 
course, 

Some of those branches by the Destinies cut; 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Glos¬ 
ter, 

One vial full of Edward's sacred blood. 

One flourishing branch of his most royal 
root, 

Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt, 

Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all 
faded, 20 

By envy’s hand and murder’s bloody axe. 

All, Gaunt, his blood was thine ’ that bed, that 
womb. 

That metal, that self-mould, that fashion’d 
thee. 

Made him a man; and though thou liVst and 
breath’st, 

Yet art thou slain in him* thou dost consent 
In some large measure to thy father’s death. 
In that thou seest thy wretched brother die, 
Who was the modeP of thy father’s life. 

Call it not patience. Gaunt, it is despair: 29 

In suff’ring thus thy brother to be slaughter’d. 
Thou show’st the naked pathway to thy life. 
Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee: 
That which in mean men we intitle patience. 
Is pale cold cowardice m noble breasts. 

What shall I say? to safeguard thine own 
life, 

The best way is—to venge my GlosteFs death. 

Gaunt, God’s is the quarrel; for God’s sub¬ 
stitute, 

EGs deputy anointed in His sight. 

Hath caus’d his death: the which if wrong- 
fully, 


^ Model, image. 
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Let heaven revenge; for I itiay never hft 40 
An angry arm agamst His minister. 

Duck, Where then, alas, may I complain 
myself 

Gaunt, To God, the widow^s champion and 
defence 

Duch Why, then, I will. Farewell, old 
Gaunt. 

Thou go’st to Coventry, there to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight: 
O, sit my husband’s wrongs on Hereford’s 
spear. 

That it may enter butcher Mowbray’s breast! 
Or, if misfortune miss the first career, 

Be Mowbray’s sms so heavy in his bosom, 50 
That they may break his foaming courser’s 
back, 

And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 

A caitiff recreant to my cousm Hereford! 
Farewell, old Gaunt: thy sometimes brother’s 
wife 

With her companion grief must end her 
hfe. 

Gaunt. Sister, farewell; I must to Coventry: 
As much good stay with thee as go with 
me! 

^ Buck. Yet one word more: grief boundeth 
) where it falls, 

)Not with the empty hollowness, but weight:] 
I take my leave before I have begun, 60 
For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 
Commend me to thy brother, Edmund York. 
Lo, this is all:—nay, yet depart not so; 
Though this be all, do not so quickly go; 

I shall remember more. Bid him—ah, what*?— 
With all good speed at Flashy visit me. 
Alack, and what shall good old York there 
see, 

But empty lodgings and unfumish’d walls. 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones'? 

And what hear there for welcome, but my 
groans? 70 

Therefore commend me; let him not come 
there. 

To seek out sorrow that dwells every where. 
Desolate, desolate, will I hence and die: 

The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye. 

\E!)omnt. 


1 Complain myself, a Trench idiom—wie plaiMre. 1 


Scene III. Gosford Green^ near Ooverdry. 
Lists set outy and a throne. Heralds^ At¬ 
tendants^ d'C. 

Enter the Lord Marshal and the Duke or 
Aumerle. 

Mar. My Lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford 
arm’d *2 

Aum. Yea, at aU points; and longs to enter 
in. 

Mar. The Duke of Norfolk, sprightfuUy and 
bold, 

Stays but the summons of the appellant’s 
trumpet. 

Aum Why, then, the champions are pre¬ 
par’d, and stay 

For nothing but his majesty’s approach. 

Flourish of trumpets. Enter King Bichard, 
who takes his seat on the throne; Gaunt, 
Bushy, Bagot, Green, and others^ who take 
their places. Then enter N orfolk, defendant, 
in armour, preceded hy a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marshal, demand of yonder cham¬ 
pion 

The cause of his arrival here in arms: 

Ask liim his name; and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. lo 
Mar. In God’s name and the king’s, say 
who thou art. 

And why thou com’st thus knightly clad in 
arms. 

Against what man thou com’st, and what thy 
quarrel: 

Speak truly, on thy knighthood and thy oath; 
As so defend thee heaven and thy valour I 
Nor. My name is Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk; 

Who hither come, engaged by my oath,— 
Which God defend a knight should violate 1— 
Both to defend my loyalty and truth 
To God, my king, and my succeeding issue, 20 
Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals me; 
[; And, by the grace of God and this mine arm ,) 
To prove him, in defending of myself, 5 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me:] I 
And as I truly fight, defend me heaven 1 

[He takes his seat. 


2 ]Boldi& here an adverb-"boldly. 
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KING EICHARD II. 


ACT I Scene S. 


The tT^Tn/pets sound. Ent&if' Bolingbroke, 
appellant^ in armour.^ preceded by a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marshal, demand of yonder knight 
in arms, 

Both who he is, and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated 1 in habiliments of war; 

And formally, according to our law. 

Depose him^ in the justice of his cause. so 

Mar. What is thy name*^ and wherefore 
com’st thou hither. 

Before Kmg Richard in his royal lists *2 
Against whom comest thou*? and what^s thy 
quarrel? 

Speak like a true knight, so defend thee hea¬ 
ven! 

Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and 
Derby, 

Am I; who ready here do stand in arms. 

To prove, by God’s grace and my body’s valour. 
In hsts, on Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
That he’s a traitor, foul and dangerous, so 
To God of heaven, Kmg Richard, and to me; 
And as I truly fight, defend me heaven 1 

[He takes his seat. 

Mar. On pain of death, no person be so 
bold. 

Or daring-hardy, as to touch the hsts. 

Except the marshal, and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs 

Boling. Lord marshal, let me kiss my sove¬ 
reign’s hand. 

And bow my knee before his majesty. 

Eor Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage; 

Then let us take a ceremomous leave so 
And loving farewell of our several fi-iends. 

Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your 
highness, 

And craves to kiss your hand, and take his 
leave. 

K. Rich. We will descend, and fold him in 
our arms. 

[Flourish of trumpets. Bolinghrohe rises^ 
and kneels to the King. 

Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, 

So be thy fortune in this royal fight! 


1 Plated, clad in plated armour 

2 Depose him, take his evidence or deposition. 
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[^Farewell, my bloodwhich if to-day thou^ 
shed, < 

Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. I 
Bohng. 0, let no noble eye profane a tear $ 
For me, if I be gor’d with Mowbray’s spear: 
As confident as is the falcon’s flight 6i 

Agamst a bird, do I with Mowbray fight.— 
[To Lord MarshaC\ My loving lord, I take my 
leave of you;— 

Of you, my noble cousin. Lord Aumerle; 

Not sick, although I have to do with death, } 
But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath — ? 
Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet ^ ? 

The daintiest last, to make the end mostj 
sweet * 3 ( 

[To Gaunt\ 0 thou, the earthly author of my 
blood,— 

[[Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a two-fold vigour hft me up ] 
To reach at victory above my head,— [] ; 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers; 
And with thy blessings steel my lance’s point, 
[[That it may enter Mowbray’s waxen^ coat, J 
And furbish new the name of John o’ Gaunt, J 
Even in the lusty haviour of his son. [] 

Gaunt. God m thy good cause make thee 
prosperous! 

CBe swift like lightning in the execution; ^ 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled,® so ( 
Fan like amazing thunder on the casque \ 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy: [] I 

Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant, live! 
Boling. Mine mnocency and Saint George 
to thrive 1^ [He takes his seat. 

Not. [Kneeling to the King"] However God 
or fortune cast my lot, 

There lives or dies, true to King Richard’s 
throne, 

A loyal, just, and upright gentleman: 

C Never did captive wuth a freer heart < 

Cast off his chains of bondage, and embrace ^ 
His golden uncontroll’d enfranchisement, 90 \ 
More than my dancing soul doth celebrate ^ 
This feast of battle with mine adversary.—] c 
Most mighty liege,—and my companion 
peers,— 


»ITy blood, my blood-relation. 

* Regreet, salute « Waxen, penetrable as wax 
« Redoubled, pronounced redoubeled, as a ’quadri¬ 
syllable. T To tAnue=make me to thrive or succeed- 
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KING EICHAED II. 


ACT I Scene 8 


ike from my mouth the wish of happy years: 
s gentle and as jocund as to jesrt 96 

0 I to fight truth hath a quiet breast. 

K. Rich. Farewell, my lord: securely^ I espy 
irtue with valour couched m thine eye.— 
rder the trial, marshal, and begin. 

[Flourish of trumpets. The King and 
the Lords return to their seats^ and 
the Combatants mount their horses. 
Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and 
Derby, lOO 

.eceive thy lance; and God defend the right I 
Boling Strong as a tower m hope, I cry 
amen. 

Mar. [To an Officer'] Go bear this lance to 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. 

First Her. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, 
and Derby, 

tands here for God, his sovereign, and him¬ 
self, 

)n pam to be found false and recreant, 
b prove the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mow¬ 
bray, 

^ traitor to his God, his king, and him; 

^nd dares him to set forward to the fight. 

Bee. Her. Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, no 

)n pain to be found false and recreant, 

Both to defend himself, and to approve ^ 
lenry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

Co God, his sovereign, and to him disloyal; 
'Courageously, and with a free desire, 
Lttending^ but the signal to begin ] 

Mar. Sound, trumpets; and set forward, 
combatants. [A charge sounds. 

Stay, stay, the king hath thrown his warder^ 
down. 

K. Rich. Let them lay by their helmets and 
their spears, ii9 

4.nd both return back to their chairs again:— 
To the Lords] Withdraw with us: and let the 
trumpets sound 

While® we return® these dukes what we decree. 
[A long flourish. The Combatants dis¬ 
mount, and resume their chairs. 

Draw near, [To the Combatants] 

1 Securelyi certainly, surely. 

2 Apjjrcwe, prove 8 Attending, awaiting. 

4 Warderf the truncheon carried by the king 

6 While, until « Return, report to. 

VOL. IV. 


And list what with our council we have done. 
For that^ our kingdom’s earth should not be 
soil’d 

With that dear blood which it hath fostered; 
And for® our eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of civil wounds plough’d up with neighbours’ 
swords; 

[[And for® we think the eagle-winged pride J 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts, 130> 
With nv^-hatmg envy, set on you > 

To wake our peace, which in our country’s? 

cradle ? 

Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep;? 
Which so rous’d up with boisterous untun’d? 

drums, ? 

With harsh-resounding trumpets’ dreadful? 

bray, c 

And gratmg shock of wrathful iron arms, ? 
Might from our quiet confines fright fairc 
peace, < 

And make us wade even in our kindred’s^ 
blood;] J 

Therefore, we banish you our territories:— 
You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life, 140 
TiU twice five summers have enrich’d our fields 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 
Boling Your will be done: this must my 
comfort be,— 

That sun that warms you here shall shme on 
me; 

And those his golden beams to you here lent 
Shall point on me and gild my banishment 
K Rich Norfolk, for thee remams a heavier 
doom, 

Which I with some unwillingness pronounce: 
The fly-slow hours shall not determinate iso 
The dateless limit of thy dear® exile; 

The hopeless word of—“ never to return ” 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

Nor. A heavy sentence, my most sovereign 
liege, 

And aH unlook’d for from your highness’ 
mouth: ^ 

[[A dearer merit,not so deep a maim > 

Aa„tabe cast forth in the common air, > 

Have I deserved at your highness’ hands. ] \ 


7 For that, m order that * For, because 

8 Dear here=heart-paining Kent, reward. 
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The language I have leam'd these forty years, 
My native English, now I must forego 160 
And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstnnged viol or a harp, 

^ [[ Or hke a cunning instrument cas’d up. 

Or, hemg open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 

^ Within my mouth you have engaol’d^ my 
) tongue, 

^Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and bps; 

^ And dull unfeeling barren ignorance 
^ Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

^ I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 170 

/ Too far in years to be a pupil now * ] 

"VVhat is thy sentence then but speechless 
death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native 
breath *2 

^ |[ K. Hick It boots thee not to be compas- 

^ sionate; ^ 

^ After our sentence plainmg comes too late. 

> JVor, 3 Then thus I turn me from my coun¬ 
try’s light. 

To dwell in solemn shades of endless night 

[Goinff. 

K. Rich Eetum again, and take an oath 
with thee \JSForfolk reUirns to K%ng. 
Lay on our royal sword your banish’d hands; 
Swear by the duty that you owe to God,— iso 
Our part therein^ we banish with yourselves,— 
To keep the oath that we administer: 

You never shall,—so help you truth and 
God!— 

Embrace each other’s love in banishment; 

Nor never look upon each other’s face; 

Nor never write, regreet,^ nor reconcile 
This louring tempest of your home-bred hate; 
Nor never by advised® purpose meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 189 

’Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land. 
Boling, I swear. 

Nor, And I, to keep all this. 

^ Boling. [^Norfolk, so far as to mme enemy:— 
<By this time, had the king permitted us, 

* One of our souls had wander’d in the air, 

^ ETigaoVd, impnsoned 

2 To he compassionate, to appeal to compassion. 

* Out part therein, i.e the duty or allegiance you owe 

to us. 4 Regreet, salute one another. 

* Advised, concerted 


Banish’d this frail sepiilchre of our flesh, ^ 
As now our flesh is banish’d from this land: 
Confess thy treasons ere thou fly the realm; 
Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty soul. 200 
Nor No, Bohngbroke: if ever I were traitor. 
My name be blotted from the book of life. 

And I from heaven banish’d, as from hence' 
But what thou art, God, thou, and I do 
know; 

And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue — 
Farewell, my liege —Now no way can I stray; 
Save back to England, all the world’s my way. 

[Escit. 

K. Rich. Uncle, even in the glasses of thine 
eyes 

I see thy grieved heart * thy sad aspect 209 
Hath from the number of his banish’d yeai's 
Pluck’d four away. [To Bohnghrohi\ Six 
frozen wmters spent, 

Eeturn with welcome home from banishment. 
Boling. How long a time hes in one little 
word ^ 

Four lagging winters and four wanton sprmgs 
End in a word • such is the breath of kings. 
Gaimt. I thank my liege, that in regard of 
me 

He shortens four years of my son’s exile: 

But httle vantage shall I reap thereby; 

For, ere the six years that he hath to spend 
Can change their moons and bring their times 
about, 220 

My oil-dn’d lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night; 
[^My inch of taper will be burnt and done, \ 
And blindfold death not let me see my son. > 
K. Rich. Why, uncle, thou hast many years? 

to live. . 

Gaunt. But not a minute, king, that thou^ 
canst give: ( 

Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, \ 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a? 

morrow; \ 

Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, ^ 
But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage; 230 ^ 

Thy word is current with him for my death, ] 

But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my^ 
breath. ] I 

K. Rich. Thy son is banish’d upon good 
advice,' 
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Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict^ gave: 
Why at our justice seem’st thou then to 
lour “2 235 

I ' £ Gaunt Things sweet to taste prove in di¬ 

gestion sour. 

You urg’d me as a judge; but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue hke a father. 


0, had it been a stranger, not my child, 

To smooth 2 his fault I should have been more 
mild : 

A partial slander® sought I to avoid, 24i 
And in the sentence my own life destroy’d. 
Alas, I look’d when some of you should say, 

I was too strict to make mine own away; 



Cravnt 0, to what purpose dost thou hoard thy words. 

That thou retum’st no greeting to thy fnends’--(Act i 3 253, 254) 


But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue 
Against my will to do myself this wrong. 

K. Rich ] Cousin, farewell;—and, uncle, 
bid him so: 

Six years we banish him, and he shall go. 
[Flourish. Exeunt King Richard and train. 
Aum. Cousin, farewell. what presence^ must 
not know, 249 

Krom where you do remain let paper show. 

1 Party-mrdict, a verdict in which he took part 
s To smooth, to palliate. 

8 A partial slander, i e. a reproach of partiality. 

4 Presence, personal interviews. 


Mar. My lord, no leave take I; for I will 
ride, 261 

As far as land wall let me, by your side. 

Gaunt. 0, to what purpose dost thou hoard 
thy words, 

That thou return’st no greetmg to thy friends? 
Boling. I have too few to take my leave of 
you, 

When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe th’ abundant dolour of the heart. 
\Gaunt!Fsig grief is but thy absence for a time. ^ 
Boling. Joy absent, grief is present for that? 
time. / 
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^ Graunt. What is six winters *2 they are quickly 
j gone. 260 

i Boling, To men in joy; but grief makes 
\ one hour ten. 

i Gaunt, Call it a travel^ that thou tak’st for 
i pleasure 

; Bohng, My heart will sigh when I miscall 
^ it so, 

> Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 

^ Gaunt The sullen passage of thy weary 
? steps 

^Esteem as foil, wherein thou art to set 
^The precious jewel of thy home-return. 

Boling, Nay, rather, every tedious stride I 
' maie 

''.Will but remember me what a deal of world^ 
c I wander from the jewels that I love. 270 
^Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
^To foreign passages; and m the end, 

^ Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
<But that I was a journeyman to griefs] 
Gaunt, All places that the eye of heaven 
visits 

Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus; 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not the king did banish thee, 279 

But thou the king: woe doth the heavier sit. 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
^^Go, say,—I sent thee forth to purchase ^ 

< honour, 

j And not—the king exil’d thee; or suppose 
^Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 

< And thou art fljdng to a fresher clime: 

<Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
<To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou 

< com’st: 

< Suppose the singing-birds musicians, 

)The grass whereon thou tread’st the presence^ 
b strewed, 2S9 

5 The flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no more 
)Than a delightful measure or a dance; ] 

For gnarling® sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light.® 


1 A travel, i e, a journey, there is probably some pun 
intended on the words travel and travail, 

2 What a deal of world, % e what a long distance 
® Purchase, acquire ^ Presence, presence-chamber. 
5 Qnarling, growhng. 

« Sets it light, makes light of it. 
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Boling. 0 , who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus'? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast"? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic^ summer’s heat*? 

0, no! the apprehension® of the good soo 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse: 
Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, but lanceth not the sore. 
Gaunt. Come, come, my son, I ’ll bring® thee 
on thy way: 

Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay. 
Boling. Then, England’s ground, farewell; 
sweet soil, adieu; 

My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet ^ 
Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 30 S 
Though banish’d, yet a true-born Enghshman. 

\Exmnt. 


Q Scene IY. Coventry. A room in the King^e 
castle. 

Enter from one s%de King Eichard, Bagot, ^ 
and Green; from the other the Duke ofJ 
Aumerle. ; 


K. Rich. We did observe.—Cousin Aumerle, J 
How far brought you high Hereford on his^ 
way"? 

Aum. I brought high Hereford, if you call 
him so, ^ 

But to the next highway, and there I left him I 

K. Rich. And say, what store of partmg> 
tears were shed*? ^ 

Aum. Faith, none for me;^® except the north¬ 
east wind. 

Which then blew bitterly against our faces, \ 
Awak’d the sleeping rheum, and so by chance > 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. > 

K, Rich. What said our cousin when you> 
parted with him*? io> 


Aum. “Farewell.” j 

And, for^i my heart disdained that my tongue^ 
Should so profane the word, thdt taught me ^ 
craft i 

To counterfeit oppression of such grief, { 

That words seem’d buried in my sorrow’s grave. \ 


^ Fantastic, %.e that exists only in fancy 
® Apprehension, imagination. ® Bring, accompany. 
For me, on my part n For, because. 
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larry, would the word “farewell” have 
lengthen’d hours 

L.nd added years to his short banishment, 

[e should have had a volume of “farewells;” 
5 ut since it would not, he had none of me. 

X. Mich, He IS our cousin, cousin; but’t is 
doubt,^ 20 

7 hen time shall call him home from banish¬ 
ment, 

Whether our kinsman come to see his friends. 
)urself and Bushy, Bagot here, and Green, 
)bserv’d his courtship to the common people; 
low he did seem to dive into their hearts 
Vith humble and familiar courtesy; 

^^at reverence he did throw away on slaves; 
?Vooing poor craftsmen with the craft of 
smiles, 

Lnd patient underbearing ^ of his fortune, 
k.s’t were to banish their affects with him, so 
)ff goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench; 

brace of draymen bid God speed him weU, 
had had the tribute of his supple knee, 

?V"ith “Thanks, my countrymen, my loving 
friends;” 

were cur England in reversion his, 

Ind he our subjects’ next degree in hope. 
Gh'een, Well, he is gone; and with him go 
these thoughts.— 

^ow for the rebels which stand out in Ire¬ 
land,— 

Expedient® manage^ must be made, my liege, 
Ere further leisure yield them further means 
For their advantage and your highness’ loss. 4i 


X, Rich, We will ourself in person to this? 
war: 42; 

And, for® our coffers, with too great a court ; 
And liberal largess, are grown somewhat light, ? 
We are enforc’d to farm our royal realm; ^ 

The revenue whereof shall furmsh us ? 

For our affairs in hand: if that come short, ? 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank char- ? 

ters; ( 

Whereto, when they shall know what men are^ 
rich, I 

They shall subscribe them for large sums of^ 
gold, 50^ 

And send them after to supply our wants; s 
For we will make for Ireland presently. S 

Xrite?' Bushy. ^ 

Bushy, what news? [ 

Bmhy, Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick,S 
my lord, ? 

Suddenly taken; and hath sent post haste ? 

To entreat your majesty to visit him. 5 

X Rick Where hes he i 

B%shy, At Ely House. $ 

X. Rick Now put it, God, in the physician’s) 
mind ( 

To help hiTn to his grave immediately ' 60< 

The lining of his coffers shall make coats v' 

To deck our soldiers for these Irish wars.— ( 

Come, gentlemen, let’s all go visit him: \ 

Pray God we naay make haste, and come tooc 
late! \ 

AIL Amen. [Exeunt 


ACT 11. 


Scene I. Lomdon, A room in Ely House^ 
Holborn. 

John of Gaunt dch on couch; the Duke of 
York, Earl of Northumberland, and 
others standing by him. 

Gaunt Will the king come, that I may 
breathe my last 

En wholesome counsel to his dnstaid® youth? 

1 DoM, matter of doubt. 2 Underbeanng, endurmg. 

2 lExpedient, expeditions 

* Manage, management, settled plans. ^ For, because. 


York Yex not yourseK, nor strive not with 
your breath; 3 

For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt O, but they say the tongues of dying 
men 

Enforce attention like deep harmony: 

QWhere words are scarce, they are seldom, 
spent in vain, I 

For they breathe truth that breathe their ( 
words in pain. \ 


8 Unstaid, flokle. 
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^He that no more must say is listen’d more 
^ Than they whom youth and ease have taught 
( toglose;^ 

^More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives 
^ before: 

i The setting sun, and music at the close,^ 
j As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 
^Writ m remembrance more than things long 
\ past:] 

Though Eichard my life’s counsel would not 
hear. 

My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear.® 
York No; it IS stopp’d with other flatt’ring 
sounds, 

<[| As,^ praises of his state: then there are found 
^ Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
I The open ear of youth doth always listen; 20 
J Eeport of fashions in proud Italy, 

J Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
j Limps after in base imitation, 

5 Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity,— 

\ So be it new, there’s no respect^ how vhe,— 

' That is not quickly buzz’d® into his ears^ ] 
Then all too late comes counsel to be heard. 
Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard ^ 

^ [[Direct not him whose way himself will choose: 
j’Tis breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt 
( thou lose ] 30 

Gaunt, Methmks I am a prophet new 
inspir’d. 

And thus, expiring, do foretell of him. 

His rash fierce blaze of not cannot last, 

Tor violent fires soon burn out themselves; 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms 
c are short; 

<He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes; 
c W ith eager feeding food doth choke the feeder:] 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant. 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 
This royal throne of kmgs, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 4 i 
This other Eden, demi-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world; 


1 To glosBy to flatter 2 cZose, cadence 

8 Utideaf his ear, make his ear no longer deaf 
* namely « There’s no respect, i e no one cares, 
8 Buzzed, whispered 
^ Wife regard, the view of the intellect 


This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

"Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy® of less happier lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England, 50 

QThis nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear’d by® their breed and famous by® their^ 
birth, \ 

Eenowned for their deeds as far from home ,—i 
For Christian service and true chivalry,— ] 

As is the sepulchre m stubborn Jewry, ^ 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son;—^ 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dears 
land, ] $ 

Dear for her reputation through the world. 

Is now leas’d out—I die pronouncing it— 

Like to a tenement, or pelting^® farm: 60 

[[ England, bound in with the triumphant sea, < 
WTiose rocky shore beats back the envious j 
siege s 

Of watery Neptune, ’s now bound in withs 
shame, \ 

With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds:] $ 
That England, that was wont to conquer 
others. 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life. 
How happy then were my ensuing death 1 

Uriter King Eichard and Queen, Aumerle, 
Bushy, Green, Bagot, Eoss, and Wil¬ 
loughby. 

York The king is come: deal mildly with 
his youth; 

For young hot colts, being rag’d,^^ do rage the 
more. TO 

Queen, How fares our noble uncle, Lan¬ 
caster 

K, Rich, What comfort, man “2 how is’t with 
aged Gaunt 

Gaunt, [[ O, how that name befits my compo-) 

sition!^2 | 

Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old: 
Withm me grief hath kept a tedious fast; < 
And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt ? [ 
For sleeping England long time have I watch’d; 5 

8 Entjy 5= malice. ^ By=on account of 

Pelting, paltry. n Pag*d, aggravated, provoked. 
Composition, bodily state 
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^Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all 
^ gaunt • 

?The pleasure that some fathers feed upon, 79 
j Is my strict fast,—I mean, my children’s looks; 

^ And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt: 

^ Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

3 Whose hollow womb inherits^ nought but 
3 bones. 

\ K. Rich Can sick men play so nicely ^ with 
5 their names “2 

] Gaunt No, miseiy makes sport to mock 
) itself. 

? Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 

51 mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

\ K Rich, Should dying men flatter with 
\ those that live *2 

^ Gaunt No, no, men living flatter those that 
/ die. 

K Rich. Thou, now a-dying, sa^st thou 
^ flatter’st me. so 

Gaunt O, no! thou diest, though I the 
{ sicker be. 

’ K Rich. I am m health, I breathe, and see 
j thee ill 

j Gaunt Now He that made me knows I see 
’ thee ill;] 

Ill m myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 

Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 
Wherein thou best in reputation sick; 

And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 
Committ’st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee: 

A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, lOO 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head; 

£ And yet, mcaged in so small a verge. 

The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. ] 

O, had thy grandsire, with a prophet’s eye. 
Seen how his son’s son should destroy his sons, 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy 
shame, 

Deposing thee before thou wert possess’d. 
Which art possess’d ^ now to depose thyself. 

? Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 
^It were a shame to let this land by lease; no 
^But for thy world enjoying but this land, 

JIs it not more than shame to shame it so “2] 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king: 

1 Inherits, possesses, contains Nicely, fancifully 
s Possess’d, mad, possessed by a devil: there is a play 
upon the word possess’d 


Thy state of law^ is bondslave to the law; 114 
And thou— 

K. Rich. \Fointing at Gauyit\ A lunatic lean- 
witted fool. 

Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 

Dar’st with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood. 

With fury, from his native residence. 

Now, by my seat’s right royal majesty, 120 
Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son,® 
This tongue that runs so roundly® in thy head 
Should run thy head from thy unreverent 
shoulders 

Gau)U. 0, spare me not, my brother Edward’s 
son. 

For that I was his father Edward’s son;— 
That blood aheady, hke the pelican, ^ 

Hast thou tapp’d out, and drunkenly carous’d: / 
My brother Gloster, plain well-meaning soul,—) 
T^2kom fair befal in heaven ’mongst happy) 
souls 1— I 

May be a precedent and witness good iso) 

That thou respect’st not^ spilling Edward’s? 

blood:] $ 

Join with the present sickness that I have; 
And thy unkindness be hke crooked age. 

To crop at once a too long wither’d flower 
Live in thy shame, but die not shame with 
thee! 

These words hereafter thy tormentors be 1— 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave: 

Love they® to live that love and honour have. 
[Gaunt IS home off on couch by Attendants^ 
followed by Northumberland. 

K. Rich. And let them die that age and sul- 
lens have; 

For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 
York. Beseech your majesty, impute his 
words 141 

To wayward sickliness and age in him: 

He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry Duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K. Rich. Eight, you say true: as Hereford’s 
love, so his; 

As theirs, so mine; and all be as it is. 


4 state of law, legal status or condition, 
fi Qreat Edward^s sm, i e. the Black Prince, Richard's 
father. ® Roundly, without check 

^ Respect St not, heedest not 
« Love they, i e let them love. 
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Re-eriter Northotberland. 

North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him 
to your majesty. 147 

K. Rich What says he ^ 

North. Nay, nothing; all is said: 

His tongue is now a stnngless instrument; 
Woids, hfe, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 


Yorh. Be York the next that must be bank¬ 
rupt so! 151 

Though death be poor, it ends a mortal 
woe. 

K. Rich. The ripest fruit first falls, and so 
doth he, 

His time IS spent, our pilgrimage must be.^ 

So much for that.—Now for our Irish wars: 



Gawnl Convey me to my bed, then to my grave ; 

Love they to live that love and honour have —(Act ii l 137,1S8 ) 


We must supplant those rough rug-headed ^ 
kerns,^ 

WTtdch liye hke yenom, where no yenom else, 
But only they haye privilege to live. 

And for^ these great affairs do ask some charge, 
Towards our assistance we do seize to us 160 
The plate, coin, reyenues, and moyeables. 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess’d. 
Fork How long shall I be patient? ah, 
how long 

Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong? 
?Not Gloster’s death, nor Hereford’s banish- 

> ment, 

^Not Gaunt’s rebukes, nor England’s private 

> wrongs, 

>Nor the preyention of poor Bolingbroke 

> About his marriage, nor my own disgrace, 
?Have eyer made me soui my patient cheek, 

1 Must he, is yet to come 

2 Mtig-headed, rough-headed. 

8 Kerm, lighi^armed foot-soldiers * Fw, because. 
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Or bend one wrinkle on my soyereign’s face .—? 
I am the last of noble Edward’s sons, i 7 i ? 
Of whom thy father, Prince of Wales, was first: ^ 
In war was neyer lion rag’d more fierce, ? 
In peace was neyer gentle lamb more mild, ( 
Than was that young and princely gentleman. \ 
His face thou hast, for eyen so look’d he, ? 
Accomplish’d with the number of thy hours; ( 
But when he frown’d, it was agamst thej 
French, ? 

And not against his friends; his noble hand 179 < 
Did win what he did spend, and spent not thatj 
Which his triumphant father’s hand had won; ( 
His hands were guilty of no kindred blood, \ 
But bloody with the enemies of his km. ^ 
0 Richard! York is too far gone with grief, \ 
Or else he neyer would compare between. \ 
K. Rich. Why, uncle, what’s the matter?] J 
York O my liege, 

Pardon me, if you please; if not, I, pleas’d 
Not to be pardon’d, am content withaL 
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Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 189 
The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford? 
Is not Gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford hve'^ 
Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true? 
^Did not the one deserve to have an heir 
)Is not his heir a well-deserving son? 

^Take Hereford’s rights away, and take from 
\ Time 

) His charters and his customary rights; 

^Let not to-morrow, then, ensue ^ to-day; 

;Be not thyself, for how art thou a kmg 
^But by fair sequence and succession 199 

jNow, afore God—God forbid I say true!—] 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights, 
$|^Call in the letters patents that he hath 
)By his attorneys-general to sue 
?His livery, and deny his offer’d homage,] 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 
You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts. 

And prick^my tenderpatienceto those thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance cannot think. 

X. Rich, Think what you will, we seize into 
our hands 

His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands. 
York I ’ll not be by the while: my liege, 
farewell: 211 

What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell; 
^^I^But by® bad courses may be understood 
^,That their events can never fall out good. ] 

[Esdt 

K. Rich. Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wilt¬ 
shire straight: 

Bid him repair to us to Ely House 
To see ^ this business. To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and’t is time, I trow: 
And we create, in absence of ourself, 219 
Our uncle York lord governor of England; 
For he is just, and always lov’d us well.— 
Come on, our queen: to-morrow must we 
part; 

Be merry, for our time of stay is short. 

\Mov/ri8h. ExeuM King^ Queen^ Aumerle^ 
Bushy^ Oreen^ and Bagot. 

i l^North. Well, lords, the Duke of Lancaster 
is dead. 

Ross. And living too; for now his son is 
duke. 

1 EnsuBy follow. 2 Prick, spur, incite 

8 By, concerning ^ To see, to look to 


Willo. Barely® in title, not in revenue. ^ 
North. Bichly in both, if justice had her^ 
nght > 

Ross. My heart is great; but it must break> 
with silence, > 

Ere’t be disburden’d with a liberal® tongue. > 
North. Nay, speak thy mind; and let him) 
ne’er speak more 230 > 

That speaks thy words again to do thee harm!) 
Willo Tends thdt thou’dst speak to the) 
Duke of Hereford? ? 

If it be so, out with it boldly, man; ) 

Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards) 
him. ) 

Ross. No good at all that I can do for him;) 
Unless you call it good to pity him, I 

Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. ] \ 

North. Now, afore God, ’tis shame such 
wrongs are borne 

[] In him, a royal prince, and many moe < 

Of noble blood in this declinmg land. ] 2405 

The king is not himself, but basely led 
By flatterers; and what they will inform. 
Merely m hate, ’gainst any of us all, 

That wiU the king severely prosecute 
’Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our 
* heirs. 

£Ross. The commons hath he pill’d?' with! 

grievous taxes, | 

And lost their hearts: the nobles hath he< 
fin’d ^ 

For ancient quarrels, and quite lost thfeirj 
hearts. ^ 

Willo. And daily new exactions are devis’d,) 
As blanks,® benevolences,—I wot not what: 260 > 
But what, o’ God’s name, doth become of this?> 
North. Wars have not wasted it, for warr’dj 
he hath not, \ 

But basely yielded upon compromise ? 

That which his ancestors achiev’d with blows: 5 
More hath he spent in peace than they in) 
wars. 

Ross. The Earl of Wiltshire hath the realm ^ 
in farm. ] 

Willo. The king’s grown bankrupt, hke a 
broken man. 

« Barely, only ® Liberal, free, unfettered. 

7 PilVd, pillaged 

8 Blanks, promises to pay certain contributions, the 
amount being left m blank. 
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North, Eeproach and dissolution hangeth 
o’er him. 

Ross, He hath not money for these Irish 
wars, 259 

His burthenous taxations notwithstanding, 

But by the robbmg of the banish’d duke. 
North, His noble kinsman: most degenerate 
king! 

;But, [fiords, we hear this fearful tempest 
^ sing, 

^Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm; 

>We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 

? And yet we strike^ not, but securely^ pensh. 

^ Robs, We see the very wreck that we must 
< suffer; 

^ And unavoided3 is the danger now, 

^For suffering so the causes of our wreck. 

\ North Not so;] even through the hoUow 
eyes of death 2 T0 

I spy life peering; but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 

Willo, Nay, let us share thy thoughts, as 
thou dost ours. 

Ross, Be confident to speak, Northumber¬ 
land: 

We three are but thyself; and, speaking so. 
Thy words are but as thoughts; therefore, be 
bold. 

North, Then thus* I have from Port le 
Blanc, a bay 

In Brittany, received intelligence 

I That Harry Duke of Hereford, [Eainold Lord 
Cobham, 

[The son of Bichard, Earl of Arundel] 280 
That late broke from the Duke of Exeter, 

His brother, Archbishop late of Canterbury, 
Sir Thomas Erpmgham, Sir Thomas Bam- 
ston, 

John Norbury, Bobert Waterton, and Francis 
Coint, 

All these] well furnish’d by the Duke of 
Bretagne 

With eight tall ships, three thousand men of 
war. 

Are making hither with all due expedience,^ 
And shortly mean to touch our northern shore: 

1 strike, i e strike or lower our sails. 

2 Securely, i e, in our false security. 

8 Uiiavoidedy unavoidable. 

^ Expedience, expedition. 


[[Perhaps they had ere this, but that they^ 
stay^ 289 / 

The first departing of the king for Ireland. ] ? 
If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke, 
[[Imp out® our drooping country’s broken^ 
wing, I 

Bedeem from broking pawn^ the blemished? 

crown, \ 

Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt, S 
And make high majesty look like itseK, ] ] 

Away with me in post to Bavenspurg; 

But if you faint,® as fearing to do so. 

Stay and be secret, and myself will go 

Ross To horse, to horse! urge doubts to 
them that fear. 

Willo. Hold out my horse,® and I will first 
be there. [JSa;eunt. soo 

Scene II. A room in Windsor Castle. 

Enter Queen, Bushy, and Bagot 

Bushy, Madam, your majesty is too much 
sad: 

You promis’d, when you parted with the king, 
To lay aside life-harming heaviness, 

And entertain^® a cheerful disposition.^^ 

Queen. To please the king, I did; to please 
myself, 

I cannot do it; yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as grief, 
Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Bichard: yet again, methinks. 
Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb. 
Is coming towards me, and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles: at some thing it 
grieves, 12 

More than with parting from my lord the 
king. 

Bushy. Each substance of a grief hath twenty 
shadows, 

Which 12 shows^® like grief itself, but is not so; 
[[ For sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, \ 
Divides one thing entire to many objects; j 


« Stay, await «Imp out, repair. 

^ Broking pawn, the pawnbroker 
* Faint, are faint-hearted 
8 Eold out my horse, if my horse hold out. 

1 ® Entertain, maintain n Disposition, mood. 
12 Which=ea,cih of which Shows, looks 
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Like perspectives, which rightly^ gaz’d upon 
Show nothing but confusion,—ey’d awry 
Distinguish form: so your sweet majesty, 20 
Looking awry upon your lord’s departure, 
Finds shapes of grief, more than himself, to 
wail; 

Which, look’d on as it is, is nought but 
S shadows 

Sof what it is not.] Then, thrice-gracious 
queen. 


More than your lord’s departure weep not: 

more’s not seen; 26 

Or if it be, ’fcis with false sorrow’s eye, 

Which for things true weeps things imaginary 
Queen. It may be so, but yet my mward 
soul 

Persuades me it is otherwise: howe’er it be, 

I cannot but be sad; so heavy sad, so 

As,—though, on thinking, on no thought I 
think,— 



Qtteen I cannot "but be sad —{Act ii 2 30 ) 


Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. 
X^Bushy, ’Tis nothing but conceit,^ my gra¬ 
cious lady. 

Q^jeeifi. ’Tis nothing less ® con'ceit is still 
deriv’d 

From some forefather grief; mine is not so, 
For nothing hath begot my something grief; 
!Or something hath the nothing that I grieve: 
i’T is in reversion that I do possess; 
iBut what it is, that is not yet known; what 
il cannot name; ’tis nameless woe, I wot. ] 40 


Ent&r Green. 

Green. God save your majesty! and well 
met, gentlemen * 

I hope the king is not yet shipp’d for Ireland. 

Queen. WTiy hop’st thou so*? ’tis better hope 
he is; 

For his designs crave haste, his haste good 
hope * 

Then wherefore dost thou hope he is not 
shipp’d? 

Green. CTh^^ hope, might have^ 

retir’d^ his power, ^ 


1 Rightlyt from the front. ® Conceit, fancy. 

^’Tts nothing less, ie It is anything hut (that). 


* Retir’d, withdrawn 
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j And driven into despair an enem 3 ^s hope, 

Who strongly hath set footing in this land: ] 
The banish’d Bolingbroke repeals^ himself, 
And with uplifted arms is safe arriv’d so 
At Eavenspurg. 

Queen. Now God in heaven forbid! 

Green. Ah, madam, ’t is too true. and that 
IS worse,— 

The Lord Northumberland, his son young 
Henry Percy, 

The Lords of Boss, Beaumond, and Wil¬ 
loughby, 

With all their powerful friends, are fled to 
him. 

Bushy. Why have you not proclaim’d North¬ 
umberland, 

And aD. the rest revolted faction, traitors^ 

Green. We have: whereon the Earl of Wor¬ 
cester 

Hath broke his staff, resign’d his stewardship. 
And all the household servants fled with him 
To Bohngbroke. 6i 

Queen. So, Green, thou art the midwife to 
my woe. 

And Bolingbroke my sorrow’s dismal heir: 
Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy, 
And I, a gaspmg new-deliver’d mother, 

Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join’d. 

Bushy. Despair not, madam. 

Queen. Who shall hinder me^ 

I will despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope: he is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper back of death, ro 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 
Which false hope lingers ^ in extremity. 

Green. Here comes the Duke of York. 

Queen. With signs of war about his aged 
neck: 

0 , fuU of careful 3 business are his looks 1 
BnCer York. 

TJncle, for God’s sake, speak comfortable 
words. 

TorL Should I do so, I should belie my 
thoughts: 

Comfort’s in heaven; and we are on the 
earth. 


1 Repeals^ recalls 2 Lingers, causes to linger 
8 Careful, anxious. 
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Where nothing lives but crosses, care, and 
grief. 

Your husband, he is gone to save far off, so 
Whilst others come to make him lose at home: 
Here am I left to underproji his land. 

Who, weak with age, cannot support myself: 
Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit 
made, 

Now shall he try his friends that flattered him. 

Enter a Seii'vant. 

Sei'v. My lord, your son was gone before I 
came. 

York. He was?—Why, so'—go all which 
way it will!— 

The nobles they are fled, the commons cold. 
And wiU, I fear, revolt on Hereford’s side.— 
[To the Servant\ Sirrah, get thee to Plashy, to 
my sister Gloster; 90 

Bid her send me presently a thousand pound: 
Hold, take my rmg. 

Serv. My lord, I had forgot 

To tell your lordship; I came by to-day, and 
call’d there,— 

But I shall grieve you to report the rest. 

York. What is’t, knave? 

jServ. An hour before I came, the duchess 
died. 

York. God for his mercy! what a tide of 
woes 

Come rushing on this woeful land at once! 

£1 know not what to do: I would to God,— m c 
So my untruth^ had not provok’d him to it ,—\ 
The king had cut off mf head with my< 
brother’s!®— S 

What, are there posts dispatch’d for Ire-^ 
land?— I 

How shall we do for money for these wars?—s 
Come, sister,—cousin, I would say,—^pray,> 
pardon me.— ]] ; 

[To the Servant\ Go, fellow, get thee home, 
provide some carts. 

And bring away the armour that is there. 

[EarU Servant. 

Gentlemen, will you go muster men?—If I 
know how or which way to order these affairs, 
thus disorderly thrust into my hands, never 


*‘So my untruth, &c., %.e provided that my disloy¬ 
alty, <fcc. 6 My hi other’s, % e Gloster's. 
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believe me. Both are my kinsmen:—^the one 
is my sovereign, whom both my oath and duty 
bids defend, the other, again, is my kinsman, 
whom the king hath wrong’d, whom con¬ 
science and my kindred bids to right. well, 
somewhat we must do \To the Q,}ieen\ Come, 
cousin, I’ll dispose of you.—Gentlemen, go 
muster up your men, and meet me presently 
at Berkley —I should to Flashy too. 120 

But time will not permit; all is uneven. 

And every thing is left at six and seven.^ 

\ExeiL)it York and Queen. 

! Bushy. The wind sits fair for news to go 

I to Ireland, 

But none returns For us to levy power 
; Proportionable to the enemy 
ils all impossible. 

Green. Besides, our nearness to the king in 
j love 

Is near the hate of those love not the king. 

\ Bagot. And that’s the wavermg commons: 

] for their love 

jLies in their piu'ses; whoso empties them iso 
)By so much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 

) Bushy. Wherein the king stands generally 
} condemn’d. 

) Bagot. If judgment he in them, then so do 
( we, 

? Because we ever have been near the king. 
i Green. Well, 

I I will for refuge straight to Bristol castle: 
jThe Earl of Wiltshire is already there. 

1 Bushy. Thither will I with you; for little 

2 office 2 

^The hateful commons will perform for us, 

< Except like curs to tear us all to pieces, 
s Will you go ’long with us ? 140 

\ Bagot. No; 

^I will to Ireland to his majesty. 

J Farewell: if heart’s presages be not vain, 

5 We three here part that ne’er shall meet 
i again. 

I Bushy. That’s as York thrives to beat back 
\ Bolingbroke. 

^ Green. Adas, poor duke 1 the task he under- 
' takes 

5 Is—^numb’ring sands, and drinking oceans 
’ dry: 


^ At SIX and seven, in confusion. "2 service 


Where one on his side fights, thousands will? 

fiy- 147? 

Farewell at once,—for once, for all, and ever. ? 
Bushy. Well, we may meet agam. 5 

Bagot. I fear me, nevei 

\Exeunt. 


Scene III. The ^Y^lds in Gloucestershire. 


Enter Bolingbroke a'nd Northumberland, 
with Forces. 


Boling How far is it, my lord, to Berkley 
now 

North. Believe me, noble lord, 

I am a stranger here m Glostershire: 

These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles, and makes them weari¬ 
some, 

And yet your fair discourse hath [[been as( 
sugar, < 

Making the hard way sweet and ddlectdble. < 
But I bethmk me w^t a weary way \ 

From Bavenspurg to Cotswold will be found ^ 
In Eoss and Willoughby, wanting your com-; 

pany, 10 ^ 


Which, I protest, hath very] much beguil’d ^ 
The tediousness and process^ of my travel: 
I^But theirs is sweeten’d with the hope to? 

have < 

The present benefit which I possess; I 

Amd hope to joy^ is little less in joy < 

Than hope enjoy’d: by this the weary lords < 
Shall make their way seem short; as mine hath; 

done ? 

By sight of what I have, your noble company.] i 
Boling. Of much less value is my company 
Than your good words.—But who comes 
here? 

North. It is my son, young Harry Percy, 21 
Sent from my brother Worcester, whenceso¬ 
ever.® 


Enter Henry Percy. 

Harry, how fares your uncle*? 

Percy. I had thought, my lord, to have 
leam’d his health of you. 

North. Why, is he not with the queen*? 


8 Process, long course To joy, to enjoy. 

8 Whencesoever, i e from whatever place he may come. 
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Fercy INToj my good lord; he hath forsook 
the court, 

Broken his staff of office, and dispers’d 
The household of the king. 

North, What was his reason ^ 

He was not so resolv’d when last we spake. 

Fercy, Because your lordship was pro¬ 
claimed traitor. so 

But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspurg, 

To offer service to the Duke of Hereford, 

And sent me o’er by Berkley, to discover 
What power the Duke of York had levied 
there; 

Then with direction to repair to Ravenspurg 

North. Have you forgot the Duke of Here¬ 
ford, boy'2 

Fercy. No, my good lord, for that is not 
forgot 

Which ne’er I did remember: to my know¬ 
ledge, 

I never in my life did look on him. 

North. Then learn to know him now; this is 
the duke. 40 

Fercy. My gracious lord, I tender you my 
service. 

Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young; 
Which elder days shall ripen, and confirm 
To more approved service and desert. 

Boling. I thank thee, gentle Percy, and be 
sure 

I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul rememb’ring my good friends; 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love. 

It shall be still thy true love’s recompense: 
My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus 
seals it 60 

North. How far is it to Berkley^ and what 
stir 

Keeps good old York there with his men of 
war 

Fercy. There stands the castle, by yon tuft 
of trees, 

Maim’d with three hundred men, as I have 
heard; 

And in it are the Lords of York, Berkley, and 
Seymour; 

None else of name and noble estimate. 

North, Here come the Lords of Ross and 
Willoughby, 

Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste. 
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Ent&i' Ross and Willoughby. 

Boling Welcome, my lords I wot your love 
pursues 

A banish’d traitor: all my treasury 60 

Is yet but unfelt thanks, which,^ more enrich’d, 
Shall be youi' love and labour’s recompense 

Ross Your presence makes us rich, most 
noble lord. 

Willo. And far surmounts our labour to at¬ 
tain it. 

Bohng. Evermore thanks, th’ exchequer of 
the poor; 

Which, till my infant fortune comes to years. 
Stands for my bounty —But who comes here *2 

Enter Berkley. 

North. It IS my Lord of Berkley, as I guess. 

Berk My Lord of Hereford, my message is 
To you— 

Bohng. {Interrupting angrilyl My answer 
IS—to Lancaster; ro 

And I am come to seek that name m England, 
And I must fiuad that title in your tongue, 
Before I make reply to aught you say. 

Berk Mistake me not, my lord; ’tis not my 
meaning 

To raze one title of your honour out: 

To you, my lord, I come,—what lord you 
will,— 

Erom the most gracious regent of this land, 
The Duke of York, to know what pricks ^ 
you on 

To take advantage of the absent time,^ 

And fright our native peace with self-bom 
arms. so 

Boling. I shall not need transport my words 
by you; 

Here comes his grace in person. 

Enter York attended. 

My noble uncle! [Kneels. 

York Show me thy humble heart, and not 
thy knee. 

Whose duty is deceivable^ and false. 

Boling. My gracious uncle— 

York Tut, tut! grace me no grace, nor uncle me: 

1 Whic\ i e my treasury s PnckSy spurs 

* T?ie absent time, i e. the time of the king’s absence, 

^Deceivable, deceptive. 
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I am no traitor’s uncle; that word—“grace” 
In an ungracious mouth is but profane. 

Why have those banish’d and forbidden legs 
Dar’d once to touch a dust^ of England’s 
ground '2 9i 

But then, more “ why why have they dar’d 

to march 

So many miles upon her peaceful bosom, 


Frighting her pale-fac'd villages with war 94 
And ostentation of despised arms'^ 

QCom’st thou because th’ anointed king is 
hence 

Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind, 
And m my loyal bosom lies his power. 

Were I but now the lord of such hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt thy father, and myself. 



roj k Thou art a banish’d man; and here art come, 
Before the expiration of thy time —(Act u 3 110, 111) 


Rescu’d the Black Prince, that young Mars of 
men, i9i 

From forth the ranks of many thousand 
French,— 

0 , then how quickly should this arm of mine, 
Now prisoner to the palsy, ch^tise thee, 

And minister correction to thy fault I 
Bolmg, My gracious uncle, let me know my 
fault: 

On what condition stands it and wherein 
\ York. Even in condition of the worst degree, 
JIn gross rebellion and detested treason:] 


Thou art a banish’d man; and here art come, 
Before the expiration of thy time, iii 

In braving2 arms against thy sovereign. 
Bolmg. As I was banish’d, I was banish’d 
Hereford; 

But as I come, I come for® Lancaster. 

And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent^ eye*. 
You are my father, for methinks in you 
I see old Gaunt alive; O, then, my father. 
Will you permit that I shall stand condemn’d 


3 Brawng^ defiant ® jPor=:as 

^ Indifferent^ impartial. 
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1 A du8t, le & particle of dust 
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A wand’ring vagabond; my rights and royal¬ 
ties 120 

Pluck’d from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upstart untlirifts Wherefore was I bom *2 
If that my cousin king be King of England, 

It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster. 

You have a son, Aumerle, my noble cousin; 
Had you first died, and he been thus trod 
down, 

^ He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 
^To rouse his wrongs^ and chase them to the 
^ bay-: 

I am deni’d to sue my livery here, 

And yet my letters-patents give me leave: iso 
My father’s goods are all distram’d and sold, 
And these and all are all amiss employ’d. 
What would you have me do I am a subject, 
And challenge law: attorneys are deni’d me; 
And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inhentance of free descent. 

North, The noble duke hath been too much 
abus’d. 

Ross. It stands your grace upon^ to do him 
right. 

'W%llo. Base men by his endowments are 
made great 

Yorh My lords of England, let me tell you 
this* — 140 

I have had feelmg of my cousm’s wrongs. 

And labour’d all I could to do him right; 

But in this kind to come, in braving^ arms, 
Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrong,—^it may not be; 
And you, that do abet him in this kind, 
Gierish rebellion, and are rebels aU. 

North. The noble duke hath sworn his com¬ 
ing is 

But for his own; and for the right of that 149 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid; 
And let him ne’er see joy that breaks that 
oath! 

York. Well, well, I see the issue of these 
arms: 

I cannot mend it, I must needs confess, 
Because my power is weak and all iU left:^ 

1 His vyrongs, those who wrong him 

2 It stands your grace upon, %e it is your grace’s duty 
2 Braving, defiant 

* 111 left, insufilciently provided with the necessanes of 
war. 
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But if I could, by Him that gave me life, 

I would attach® you aU, and make you stoop 
Unto the sovereign mercy of the king; 

But since I cannot, be it known to you 
I do remain as neuter So, fare you well; 
Unless you please to enter in the castle, 160 
And there repose you for this night 
Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will accept; 
But we must win your grace to go with us 
To Bristol castle, which they say is held 
By Bushy, Bagot, and their complices,® 

The caterpillars of the commonwealth. 

Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away, 
York. It may be I will go with you:—but 
yet I’ll pause; 

For I am loath to break our country’s laws 169 
Nor friends nor foes, to me welcdme you are* 
Things past redress are now with me past 
care. [Exeunt. 

£ Scene IY. A camp in Wales. 5 

Enter Salisbury and a Welsh Captain. ? 

Cap My Lord of Salisbury, we have stay’d S 
ten days, I 

And hardly kept our countrymen together, I 
And yet we hear no tidings from the king; I 
Therefore we will disperse ourselves farewell 5 
jSal. Stay yet another day, thou trusty > 
Welshman: > 

The king reposeth all his confidence in thee. > 
Cap. ’T IS thought the king is dead; we will> 
not stay > 

The bay-trees in our coimtiy are all wither’d, ? 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven; i 
The pale-fac’d moon looks bloody on the earth, j 
And lean-look’d prophets wMsper fearful > 

change; lu 

Eich men look sad, and rujfians dance and leap, j 
The one in fear to lose what they enjoy, ^ 

The other to enjoy by rage and war: ( 

These signs foreran the death or fall of kings. J 
Farewell; our countrymen are gone and fled, ^ 
As well assur’d Eichard their king is dead. ^ 

[Exit. ^ 

Sal. Ah, Eichard, with the eyes of heavy ^ 
mind ^ 

I see thy glory, like a shooting star, \ 

« Attach, arrest. « Complices, accomplices 
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c Fall to the base earth from the firmament ’ 20 Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes; } 
^Thy sun sets weeping m the lowly west. And crossly ^ to thy good all fortune goes. ^ 

'Witnessing^ storms to come, woe and unrest: [Exit. *]: 


ACT III 


1 12 Scene I. BolinghroJc^s camp at B7'istoL 

Enter Bolinobroke, York, Northumber¬ 
land, Eoss, Percy, Willoughby, with 
Bushy, and Green, pm^oners. 

Boling. Bring forth these men.— 

Bushy and Green, I will not vex your souls— 
Smce presently your souls must part^ your 
bodies— 

With too much urging^ your pernicious lives. 
For’t were no charity; yet, to wash your blood 
From off my hands, here in the view of men, 

^ I will unfold some causes of your deaths. 

I You have misled a prince, a royal king, 

< A happy® gentleman in blood and Imeaments, 
<By you unhappied® and disfigur’d clean.’’ 10 
< You have, in manner,® with your sinful hours, 
<Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him; 

\ Broke the possession of a royal bed, 
s And stain’d the beauty of a fair queen’s cheeks 
\ With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul 
j wrongs. 

( Myself—a prmce by fortune of my birth, 
^Near to the king in blood, and near in love, 
^TiU you did make him misinterpret me,— 

\ Have stoop’d my neck under your injuries, 
JAnd sigh’d my English breath in foreign 
$ clouds, 20 

/ Eating the bitter bread of banishment; 

I Whilst you have fed upon my signones,^ 

^ Dispark’d my parks, and fell’d my forest woods, 
From my own windows torn my household 
coat,^® 

i ' 

^ Eaz’d out my imprese,^^ leaving me no sign, 

I Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 

1 Witnessing, foretelling 2 Crossly, adversely 
s Part, quit ^ Urging, dwelling upon 

fi Happy, fortunate 

fi Unhappied, made unfortunate, ruined 

’’ Clean, completely. ® In manner, i c in a manner 

® Signones, manors. 

Household coat, the coat of arms emblazoned on the 
windows 11 Impress, a device with motto 

VOL. IV. 


To show the world I am a gentleman. i 

This and much more, much more than twice < 
all this, s 

Condemns you to the death. — See them de-^’ 
livered 

To execution and the hand of death. so'-l 

Bushy. More welcome is the stroke of death ^ 
to me 

Than Bolingbroke to England.—Lords, fare-> 
well. ^ 

Green. My comfort is that heaven will takeS 
our souls, ' \ 

And plague mjustice with the pams of helL ^ 
Bohng. My Lord Northumberland, see them 5 
dispatch’d. f 

[Exeunt Korthumherlanid and others^ 
with the prisoners [ 

Uncle, you say the queen is at your house; ^ 
For God’s sake, fairly let her be entreated:j 
Tell her I send to her my kind commends;^® { 
Take special care my greetmgs be deliver’d. 
York. A gentleman of mine I have dis-^ 
patch’d 40^ 

With letters of your love to her at large.^'^ ^ 
Bohng. Thanks, gentle uncle—Come, myj 
lords, away, r 

To fight with Glendower and his complices: ^ 
Awhile to work, and afterholiday. [Exeunt7^ 

Scene II. The coast of Wales—a castle 
in view. 

Flourish of trumpets. Enter King Eichard, 
the Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerle, and Sol¬ 
diers^ with colours. 

K. Rich. Barkloughly castle call you this at 
hand'2 

Aum. Yea, my good lord. How brooks 
your grace the air, 

12 Entreated, treated is Commends, greetings 
14 At large, expressed at length is After, afterwards. 
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After late tossing on the breaking seas'^ 3 
K Rick Needs must I like it well I weep 
for joy 

To stand upon my kingdom once again — 
Dear eaith, I do salute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses’ 
hoofs: 

As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in 
meeting, 


So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, lo 
And do thee favours with my royal hands 
Peed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle earth. 
Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous 
sense; 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom. 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way, 
Domg annoyance to the treacherous feet, 
Which with usurpmg steps do trample thee: 
Yield stinging nettles to mme enemies; 



Avm How brooks j our grace the oir. 

After late tossing on the breaking seas’ 


K Rich Needs must I like it well I weep for joy 
To stand upon my kingdom once again —{Act in 2 2-6) 


And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower, 
Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder, 20 
WTiose double tongue may with a mortaD 
touch 

Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies.— 
Mock not my senseless conjuration,^ lords: 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native kmg 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms. 

Car. Fear not, my lord: that Power that 
made you king 

Hath power to keep you king in spite of alL 
The means that heaven yields must be em¬ 
brac’d. 

And not neglected; else, if heaven would, so 
lAud we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse, ^ 
The proffer’d means of succour and redress. 

1 Mortal, deadly. 

2 My BemeUhs conjuration, i.e my adjuration addressed 
to a senseless thing (the earth) 
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Aum. He means, my lord, that we are too 
remiss; 33 

Wkilst Bolingbroke, through our security,® 
Grows strong and great in substance and in 
power. 

K. Rick. Discomfortable^ cousin! knowest 
thou not 

That when the searching eye of heaven is hid. 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world. 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad un¬ 
seen. 

In murders and in outrage bloody here; 40 
But when, from under this terrestrial baU, 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 
And darts his light through eVry guilty 
hole. 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins. 


2 Security, carelessness 

4 Discomfortable, giving no comfort; discouraging. 
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The cloak of night being pluck’d from off their 
backs, 45 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at them¬ 
selves 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 
Who all this while hath revell’d in the night, 
Whilst we were wand’ring with the antipodes, 
Shall see us rising in our throne, the east, so 
His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

But self-affrighted tremble at his sin. 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm^ from an anointed king; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord • 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath press’d ^ 
To lift shrewd 3 steel against our golden crown, 
God for his Eicliard hath in heavenly pay eo 
A glorious angel, then, if angels fight. 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards 
the right 

Enter Salisbury. 

Welcome, my lord how far off lies your power *2 
8aL Nor near^ nor farther off, my gracious 
lord. 

Than this weak arm discomfoi-t guides my 
tongue, 

And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 
One day too late, I fear me, noble lord. 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth: 

O, call back yesterday, bid time return. 

And thou shalt have twelve thousand fightmg 
men! 70 

To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 
O’erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy 
state: 

For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 
Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispers’d and fled. 
Awm. Comfort, my liege: why looks your 
grace so pale*? 

K. R%cli. But now the blood of twenty thou¬ 
sand men 

Did triumph in my face, and they are fled; 
And, tiU so much blood thither come again. 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead'2 
All souls that wiU be safe, fly from my side; so 


For time hath set a blot upon my pride. si 
Aum. Comfort, my liege, remember who 
you are. 

K. Rich. I had forgot myself am I not king^ 
Awake, thou coward majesty ’ thou sleepest. 
Is not the king’s name twenty thousand names ^ 
Arm, arm, my name! a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory —Look not to the ground, 
Ye favourites of a king* are we not high^ 
High be our thoughts; I know my uncle York 
Hath power enough to serve our turn.— 

But who comes here ? 90 

Enter Scroop. 

Ecroop More health and happiness betide 
my hege 

Than can my care-tun’d tongue deliver him ’ 
K Rich. Mine ear is open and my heart 
prepar’d: 

The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold.^ 
Say, IS my kingdom lost? why, ’t was my care; 
And what loss is it to be rid of care *2 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we? 
Greater he shall not be; if he serve God, 

We ’ll serve Him too and be his fellow so: 99 
Eevolt our subjects'? that we cannot mend; 
They break their faith to God as weU as us. 
Cry woe, destruction, rum, loss, decay; 

The worst is death, and death will have his day. 
Ecroop. Glad am I that your highness is so 
arm’d 

To bear the tidings of calamity. 

Like an unseasonable stormy day. 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their 
shores. 

As if the world were all dissolv’d to tears, 

So high above his limits sweUs the rage 109 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright steel and hearts harder than 
steel 

White-beards have arm’d their thin and hair¬ 
less scalps 

Against thy majesty; boys, with women’s 
voices. 

Strive to speak big and clap their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown: 
Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 


1 The balm, i e the consecrated oiL 

2 Pressed, % e impressed (for military service). 

® Shrewd, sharp. 4 nearer. 


® The worst, &c. the worst (that) thou canst unfold is 
worldly loss 
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Of double-fatal yew against thy state; 

Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills 
Against thy seat both young and old rebel, 
And all goes worse than I have power to tell. 

K. Rich, Too well, too well thou tell’st a 
tale so ill. 121 

Where is the Earl of Wiltshire where is 

B^,got? 

What IS become of Bushy where is Green ^ 
That they have let the dangeious enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps *2 
If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it: 

I warrant they have made peace with Boling- 
broke. 

Scroop, Peace have they made with him in¬ 
deed, my lord. 

K. Rich. 0 villains, vipers, damn’d without 
redemption ’ 

Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man! i30 

Snakes, in my heart-blood warm’d, that sting 
my heart! 

Three Judases, each one thnce worse than 
Judas! 

Would they make peace ^ terrible hell make 
war 

Upon their spotted souls for this offence ’ 

Scroop. Sweet love, I see, changing his pro¬ 
perty,^ 

Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate: 
Again uncurse their souls; their peace is made 
With heads, and not with hands: those whom 
you curse 

Have felt the worst of death’s destroying 
wound. 

And lie full low, grav’d in the hollow ground. 

Aum. Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of 
Wiltshire dead^ i 4 i 

Scroop. Ay, all of them at Bristol lost their 
heads 

Aum, Where is the duke my father with his 
power? 

K, Rich. No matter where; of comfort no 
man speak: 

Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let’s choose executors, and talk of wills 
And yet not so,—^for what can we bequeath. 


1 Hu property, its natural quality 
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Save our deposed bodies to the ground^ 150 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke’s, 
And nothing can we call our own but death, 
And that small model ^ of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings:— 
How some have been depos’d; some slain in 
war; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have de¬ 
pos’d ; 

Some poison’d by their wives; some sleeping 
kill’d; 169 

All murder’d:—for within the hollow crown 
That rounds 3 the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court; and there the antic 
sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp, 
Allowing him a breath,^ a httle scene, 

To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit,®— 

As if this flesh, which walls about our life. 
Were brass impregnable; and humour’d thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and—farewell, 
king ’ 170 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and 
blood 

With solemn reverence: throw away respect. 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but mistook me all this while * 

I live with bread like you, like you feel want. 
Like you taste grief, need friends: subjected 
thus, 

How can you say to me, I am a king “2 

Car. My lord, wise men ne’er sit and wail 
their woes, 

But presently® prevent the ways to wail. 179 
[To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, ^ 
Gives, in your weakness, strength unto your? 

foe; ? 

And so your foUies fight against yourself. \ 

Fear, and be slain; no worse can come to? 

fight ^ 

And fight and die is death destroying death; <; 


2 Model, mould, pattern. 

» Rozinds, surrounds. * A hreath, a brief tune, 
6 Self o>nd vain conceit, i.e. vam self-conceit 
® Presently, immediately. 

To fight, le. to you if you fight 
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5 Where ^ fearing dying ^ pays death servile 
) breath ] iss 

Aum, My father hath a power; inquire of 
him. 

And learn to make a body of a limb. 

K. Rich. Thou chid’st me well; —proud 
Bohngbroke, I come 

To change blows with thee for our day of 
doom. 

This ague lit of fear is over-blown; 190 

An easy task it is to win our own.— 

Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his 
power 

Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be 

< sour. ] 

\ Scroop. [] Men judge by the complexion of 
s the sky 

\ The state and inclination of the day 
J So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 

< My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say, ] 
I play the torturer, by small and small^ 

To lengthen out the worst that must be 

spoken • 199 

Your uncle York is join’d with Bolmgbroke, 
And all your northern castles yielded up. 

And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party. 

A. RicL Thou hast said enough — 
\To Awmcrle\ Beshrew thee, cousin, which 
didst lead me forth 

Of ^ that sweet way I was in to despair! 

What say you now? what comfort have we 
now *2 

By heaven, I ’ll hate him everlastingly 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 

Go to Flint castle: there I ’ll pine away; 

A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey. 210 
That power I have, discharge; and let them 
go 

To ear° the land that hath some hope to grow, 
For I have none;—let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum. My liege, one word. 

K. Rich. He does me double wrong 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his 
tongue. 

1 Where, whereas 

2 Feai dying, dying in a state of fear 

* Small and small, % e by little and little. 

^ Of- out of 5 To ear, to tilL 


Discharge my followers: let them hence away, 



K Rich let no mau speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain.—(Act in 3. 213,214 ) 


From Bichard’s night to Bohngbroke’s fair 
day. lEiceunt, 
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ScEUE III Wales—before Mint Castle. 

Mounsh of trumpets. Enter Bolingbeoe:b, 

York, Northumberland, Attendants, arid 

Forces 

Boling. So that by this intelligence we 
learn 

The Welshmen are dispers’d, and Salisbmy 
Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed. 
With some few pnvate friends, upon tins 
coast 

Forth. The news is very fair and good, my 
lord* 

Eichard not far from hence hath hid his head. 

York. It would beseem the Lord Northum¬ 
berland 

To say “King Eichard: ”—alack the heavy day 
When such a sacred king should hide his 
head! 

Forth. Your grace mistakes me; only to be 
brief, 

Left I his title out. 

York. The time hath been, lo 

Would you have been so bnef with him, he 
would 

Have been so brief with you, to shorten you, 
Tor taking so the head,^ your whole head’s 
length. 

Bohng. Mistake not, uncle, farther than 
you should. 

York. Take not, good cousin, farther than 
you should. 

Lest you mistake: the heavens are o’er your 
head. 

Boling. I know it, uncle, and dare not op¬ 
pose 

Myself against their will.—But who comes 
here? 

Enter Percy. 

What, Harry! welcome, will not this castle 
yield? 20 

Percy. The castle royally is mann’d, my 
lord. 

Against thy entrance. 

Boling. EoyaUy! 

Why, it contains no king? 

Yes, my good lord, 

1 Talcing so the headf i e, so taking away Richard’s 
chief title of king 
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It doth contain a king; King Eichard lies 25 
Within the limits of yon lime and stone 
And with him are the Lord Aumerle, Lord 
Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence; who, I cannot learn 
Forth. Belike 2 it is the Bishop of Carlisle. 
Boling. Noble lords, 31 

Go to the rude nbs of that ancient castle; 
Through brazen trumpet send the breath of 
parle 

Into his ruin’d ears, and thus deliver: ^ 

Henry Bolingbroke 

On both his knees doth kiss King Eichard’s 
hand. 

And sends allegiance and true faith of heart 
To his most royal person; hither come 
Even at his feet to lay my arms and power; 
Provided that my banishment repeal’d, 40 
And lands restor’d again, be freely granted. 

If not, I ’ll use th’ advantage of my power, 
And lay the summer’s dust with showers of 
blood. 

Earn’d from the wounds of slaughter’d Eng¬ 
lishmen . 

The which, how far off from the mind of 
Bolingbroke 

It is, such crimson tempest should bedrench 
The fresh green lap of fair Ehng Eichard’s 
land, 

My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 

Go, signify as much; while here we march 
Upon the grassy carpet of this plain. so 

\FoTthu/mberla7\d and others advance to 
the castle with trumpets. 

Let’s march without the noise of threat’ning 
drum, 

That from this castle’s tatter’d^ battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perus’d. 

[[ Methinks Eling Eichard and myself should ^ 
meet ^ 

With no less terror than the elements i 

Of lire and water, when their thund’ring shock ^ 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. J 
Be he the fire, I ’ll be the yielding water: jl 

The rage be his, whilst on the earth I ram i 
My waters; on the earth, and not on him. ] 60 / 


2 JBehke, probably s Deliver, proclaim 
^ Tatter'd, broken 
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March on, and mark King Richard how he 
looks. 

Farle without^ and answer mthin. Then a 
Jtourish. Enter on the walls^ King Bichari), 
the Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerle, Scroop, 
and Salisbury. 

Percy. See, see, King Bichard doth himself 
appear. 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east; 

When he perceives the envious clouds are 
bent 

To dim his glory, and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident.^ 

; £ York. Yet looks he like a king: behold, 

? his eye, 

I As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
i Controlling ma 3 esty * alack, alack, for woe, 70 
(That any harm should stain so fair a show 
K. Rich. [To Northumhe^dandl We are 
amaz’d; and thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee. 
Because we thought ourself thy lawful king: 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence ^ 

If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss’d us from our stewardship; 
For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre, so 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 

And though you think that all, as you have 
done. 

Have tom their souls by turning them from us, 
And we are barren and bereft of friends; 

Yet know,—^my master, God omnipotent. 

Is must’nng in his clouds on our behalf 
Armies of pestilence; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot. 

That lift your vassal hands against my head, 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 90 
Tell Bolingbroke—for yond methinks he 
stands— 

That every stride he makes upon my land 
Is dangerous treason: he is come to ope 
The purple testament of bleeding war; 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace. 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 


Shall ill become the flower of England’s face,^ 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. 
North. [[ The king of heaven forbid our lord ) 
the king loi 

Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rush’d upon! No, thy thrice noble cousin]^ 
Harry Bolingbroke doth humbly kiss thy 
hand; 

And by the honourable tomb he swears. 

That stands upon your royal grandsire’s bones, 
And by the royalties of both your bloods,— 
[^Currents that spring from one most gracious^ 
head,— i 

And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt, I 
And by the worth and honour of himself, iio; 
Comprising all that may be sworn or said,—] 
His coming hither hath no further scope 
Than for Ms lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on Ms knees: 
Which on thy royal party granted once, 

His glittering arms he will commend® to rust, 
TTis barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 

[[ TMs swears he, as he is a prince, is just; \ 

And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him.] 120 s 
E. Rich. Northumberland, say, thus the 
king returns 

His noble cousin is right welcome Mther; 

And all the number of Ms fair demands 
Shall be accomplish’d without contradiction: 
With all the gracious utterance thou hast 
Speak to Ms gentle hearing kind commends.^— 
[Northumberland and suit return to 
Bolingbroke. 

[To Aumerle] We do debase ourselves, cousin, 
do we not, 

To look so poorly, and to speak so fair 2 
Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Defiance to the traitor, and so die? 130 

Aum No, good my lord, let’s fight with 
gentle words 

Till time lend friends, and friends their help¬ 
ful swords. 

E. Rich. 0 God! 0 God! that e’er this 
tongue of mine, 

2 The flower of England's face, i e the flowery surface 
of England » Commend, give up 

4 Commends, greetings, compliments 
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1 Occident, west 
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That laid the sentence of dread banishment 1 S4 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth 0 that I were as 
great 

As is my grief, or lesser than my name! 

Or that I could forget what I ha^re been, 

Or not remember what I must be now! 
^[[SwelFst thou, proud heart *2 I ^11 give thee 
J scope to beat, 140 

< Since foes have scope to beat both thee and 
^ me. ] 

Aum Northumberland comes back from 
Bolingbroke. 

[Northvmherland and suit again 
approach the castle walls. 

K. Rich. What must the king do now *2 
must he submit'? 

The king shall do it: must he be depos’d2 
The king shall be contented: must he lose 
The name of king? o’ God’s name, let it go: 

I ’h give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

^^My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown, 

^ My figur’d goblets for a dish of wood, ]] 150 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walking-staff. 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints. 

And my large kingdom for a httle grave, 

A little little grave, an obscure grave;— 

Or I ’ll be buried in the kmg’s highway. 

Some way of common trade,^ where subiects’ 
feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign’s head; 
For on my heart they tread now whilst I live; 
And buried once, why not upon my head?_ 

I [;Aumerle, thou weep’st, my tender-hearted 
cousin! igQ 

We’ll make foul weather with despised tears; 
Our sighs and they shall lodged the sunomer 
com. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or shall we play the wantons with our woes, 
And make some pretty match with shedding 
^ tears? 

< As thus, to drop them still upon one place, 

.^Till they have fretted us^ a pair of graves 

1 Sooth, flattery 

s Some way of common trade, % e some road of much 
traffic 

» Lod^e, lay; beat down flat (as the wind does). 

^ Fretted us, worn for us 
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Within the earth; and, therein laid,—“There 
lies 

Two kinsmen digg’d^ their graves with weep¬ 
ing eyes ” 

Would not this ill do well 2—Well, well, I 
see ] 170 

I talk but idly, and you laugh at me.— 

\To Korthumherland'] Most mighty prince, 
my Lord Northumberland, 

What says King Bolingbroke ? will his maj esty 
I Give Eichard leave to live till Eichard die 2 
You make a leg,® and Bolingbroke says ay. 

North. My lord, in the base court he doth 
attend 

To speak with you; may it please you to come 
down. 

K. Rich. Down, down I come; like glis- 
t’ring Phaethon, 

Wanting the manage of ^ unruly jades. 

[^In the base courts Base court, where kingsJ 
grow base, iso) 

To come at traitors’ calls and do them grace. ? 
In the base court2 Come down? Down, court ’ \ 
down, king! ) 

For night-owls shriek where mounting larks? 
should sing. [Rsceunt from above. ( 

Boling. What says his majesty? 2 

North. Sorrow and grief of heart? 

Makes him speak fondly,^ like a frantic man:? 
Yet he is come. ] ( 

Enter King Eichard and Attendants below. 

Boling. Stand aU apart. 

And show fair duty to his majesty. 

\_He kneels down. 

My gracious lord,— 

K. Rich. Fair cousin, you debase your 
princely knee i 9 o 

To make the base earth proud with kissing it: 
Me rather had® my heart might feel your love 
Than my unpleas’d eye see your courtesy. 

Dp, cousin, up;—your heart is up, I know. 
Thus high at least \Touchmg his own head], 
although your knee be low. 

Boling. My gracious lord, I come but for 
mine own. 


® digged 

® ifaAre a leg, i.e maJke a bow, or curtsey 
^ Manage of, control of. » Fondly, foolishly. 
9 Me rather had, i.e. 1 had rather 
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K. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am 
yours, and all. 

Boling. So far be mme, my most redoubted 
lord, 

LS my true service shall deserve your love. 

K Rich. Well you deserve.—they well de¬ 
serve to have, 200 


That know the strongest and surest way to 
get.— 201 

Uncle, give me your hand: nay, dry your ej^es; 
Tears show their love, but want their remedies. 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you wih have, I ’ll give, and willing too; 



K Rich Fair cousin, you debase your princely knee^ 

To make the base earth proud with kissing it —(Act lii 3 190,191) 


For do we must what force will have us do. 
Set on^ towards London;—cousin, is it so? 
Boling. Yea, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Then I must not say no. 

\Flowrish. Ex&wnt. 

Scene TV. Langley. The Dulce of YorBs 
garden. 

Erder the Queen and two Ladies. 

^een. What sport shall we devise here in 
this garden, 

To drive away the heavy thought of care? 


» Set on, lead forward. 


Lady. Madam, we ’U play at bowls. 

Queen. ’Twill make me think the world is 
full of rubs. 

And that my fortune runs against the bias. 
Lady. Madam, we ’ll dance. 

Queen. My legs can keep no measure in de¬ 
light, 

When my poor heart no measure keeps in 
grief: 

Therefore, no dancing, girl; some other sport 
Lady. Madam, we ’ll tell tales. 10 

Queen. Of sorrow or of joy? 

Lady. Of either, madam. 

Queen. Of neither, girl: 

For if of joy, being altogether wanting, 
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It doth remember me^ the more of sorrow; 14 
Or if of grief, being altogether had, 

It adds more sorrow to my want of joy: 

For what I have I need not to repeat; 

And what I want, it boots not to complam.^ 
Lady Madam, I ’ll sing 
Queen. ’T is weU that thou hast cause; 
But thou shouldst please me better, wouldst 
thou weep. 20 

Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do 
you good 

Queen. And I could weep, would weeping 
do me good, 

And never borrow any tear of thee. 

But, ladies, stay, here come the gardeners: 

Let’s step into the shadow of these trees. 

My wretchedness unto^ a row of pms. 

They ’ll talk of state; for every one doth so 
Against a change; woe is forerun with^ woe. 

Enter a Gardener^ and two Se>'va7its. 

[/Queen and ladies retire. 

Gard. Go, bind thou up yon dangling apri- 
cocks, 29 

Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight: 

J £ Give some supportance^ to the bending twigs. 
^Go thou, and like an executioner, 

^Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 

J That look too lofty in our commonwealth: 

^ All must be even in our government.— ] 

You thus employ’d, I wiU go root away 
The noisome weeds, which without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 
Serv, Why should we, in the compass of a 
pale, 40 

Keep law and form and due proportion, 
Showing, as in a model, our firm state, 

When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds; her fairest flowers chok’d up. 
Her fruit-trees all unprun’d, her hedges ruin’d, 
Her knots® disorder’d and her wholesome 
herbs 

Swarming with caterpillars 

1 Remember irie, remind me. 

2 To complain, to lament 

2 Unto, against, i.e (I *11 wager) my wretchedness against 
a row of pms 

^ With, by 5 SuppoTtance, support 

« Knots, fancifully arranged flower-beds 
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Gard. Hold thy peace. 

He that hath suffer’d this disorder’d spring 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf: 
The weeds that his broad-spreading leaves did 
shelter, 50 

That seem’d in eating him to hold him up, 

Are pluck’d up root and all by Bolingbroke, 

I mean the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 

Serv. What, are they dead ^ 

Gard They are, and Bolingbroke 

Hath seiz’d the wasteful king.—O, what pity 

IS it 

That he had not so trimm’d and dress’d his 
land 

As we this garden* We at time of year > 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-? 

trees, < 

Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, ? 

With too much riches it confound itself: 60 c 

Had he done so to great and growing men, c 

They might have liv’d to bear, and he toj 
taste ^ 

Their fruits of duty.] All superfluous bran-C 
ches 

We lop away, that bearing boughs may live: 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 
Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown 
down. 

Serv. What, think you then the king shall 
be depos’d 2 

Gard. Depress’d he is already, and depos’d 
’Tis doubt’’ he will be: letters came last 
night 

To a dear fnend of the good Duke of York’s, 
That tell black tidings 

Queen. O, I am press’d to death through 
want of speaking * [Coming forward. 

Thou,— [She pauses^ as if half-choked by her- 

emotion’^ 

Old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden, 
How dares 

Thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleasing 
news 2 

What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man 2 
WTiy dost thou say King Eichard is deposed? 
Dar’st thou, thou little better thing than 
earth, 

7 *37is doubt, i.e. no aoubt 
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Divine his downfall Say, where, when, and 
how, 

Cam’st thou by this ill tidings speak, thou 
wretch. so 

Gard Pardon me, madam: little joy have I 
To breathe this news; yet what I say is true. 


King Eichard, he is m the mighty hold 83 
Of Bohngbroke: their fortunes both are 
weigh’d. 

In your lord’s scale is nothing but himself. 
And some few vamties that make him light; 
But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 



QM«en Say, where, when, and how, 

Cam’st thou by this ill tidings’ speak, thou wretch,—(Act m 4 79, 80 ') 


Besides himself, are all the English peers, 
And with that odds he weighs King Eichard 
down. 

Post you to London, and you ’U j&nd it so; 90 
I speak no more than every one doth know. 

Queen, Nimble mischance, that art so light 
of foot. 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me, 

And am I last that knows it? 0, thou think’st 
To serve me last, that I may longest keep 
Thy sorrow in my breast. Come, ladies, go. 
To meet at London London’s king in woe. 
What, was I bom to this, that my sad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Bohng¬ 
broke? 


Gardener, for telling me these news of woe, lOO 
Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never 
grow. 

\Boseunt Queen and Ladies, 
Gard, Poor queen! so that thy state might 
be no worse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse.— 
Here did she fall a tear; here in this place 
I ’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace. 
Eue, e’en for ruth,^ here shortly shall be 
seen 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 

[Exeunt 


1 BiuAh, pity. 
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Scene I. Lo)ido)i. Westminster Hall. 

The Parliament assembled. On the right side 
of the throne {ichich is empty) are the Lords 
Spiritual; on the left., the Lords Temporal; 
the Commons below. 

Enter Bolingbroke, Aumerlb, Surrey, Nor¬ 
thumberland, Percy, Pitzwater, another 
Lord., the Bishop or Carlisle, the Abbot 
OE Westminster, and Attendants. Officers 
behind^ with Bagot. 

> ^ Boling. Call forth Bagot. 

/Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind; 

^ What thou dost know of noble Gloster’s death, 

^ Who wrought it with the king,^ and who per- 
$ form’d 

^The bloody office of his timeless ^ end. 

^ Bagot. Then set before my face the Lord 
? Aumerle. 

^ Boling. Cousm, stand forth, and look upon 
? that man. 

i Bagot My Lord Aumerle, I know your 
I daring tongue 

(Scorns to unsay what once it hath deliver’d. 
<In that dead time when Gloster’s death was 
\ plotted, 10 

)I heard you say, “ Is not my arm of length, 
^That reacheth from the restful English court 
? As far as Calais, to mine uncle’s head *2” 
^Amongst much other talk, that very time, 

>I heard you say, that you had rather refuse 

S ^The offer of an hundred thousand crowns. 
Than Bolingbroke’s return to England 
Adding withal, how blest this land would be 
^In this your cousin’s death. 

Aum. Princes and noble lords, 

^What answer shall I make to this base man'? 

; Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars, 2 i 

>On equal terms to give him chastisement? 
^Either I must, or have mme honour soil’d 
/With the attainder of his sland’rous lips.— 
/There is my gage, [Throwing down his glove\ 
^ the manual seal of death, 

1 Wrought it with the kvng^ t e worked upon the king’s 
mind to bring it about. 2 Timeless, untimely 

s England, pronounced here as a trisyllable 
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That marks thee out for hell. I say, thou hest, > 
And will maintain what thou hast said is false ( 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword. 
Boling. Bagot, forbear; thou shalt not take^ 
it up. 30 / 

Aum. Excepting one, I would he were the ( 
best ^ 

In all this presence that hath mov’d me so. I 
Fitz. If that thy valour stand on^ sympathy,® ( 
There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine: < 
[Th7'ows down his glove, c 
By that fair sun which shows me where thou? 

stand’st, \ 

I heard thee say, and vauntmgly thou spak’st it, I 
That thou wert cause of noble Gloster’s death. I 
If thou deni’st it twenty times, thou liest; I 
And I wiU turn thy falsehood to thy heart, S 
Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. I 
Aum Thou dar’st not, coward, live to see! 

that day. 41 ! 

Fitz. Now, by my soul, I would it were this > 
hour. ) 

Aum. Pitzwater,thou art damn’d to hell for> 
this. ) 

Percy Aumerle, thou liest; his honour is as^ 
true \ 

In this appeal as thou art all unjust; 

And that thou art so, there I throw my gage, 5 
[Throwing down his glove. ? 
To prove it on thee to th’ extremest point 
Of mortal breathing* seize it, if thou dar’st. 

Aum. An if I do not, may my hands rot off, J 
And never brandish more revengeful steel 5o j 
Over the ghttermg helmet of my foe! I 

Another Lord. I task thee to the like, for- j 
sworn Aumerle; I 

And spur thee on with full as many lies J 
As may be hoUoa’d in thy treacherous ear ^ 
From sun to sun: there is my honour’s pawn;) 

[Throwing down his glove. ^ 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar’st. < 

Aum. Who sets me^ else? by "heaven, I’lL 
throw at all: [Throws down his other glove, f 

4 stand on, insist on. 

5 Sympathy, equality (of rank) 

6 Sets me, challenges me. 
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[ have a thousand spirits in one breast, 

To answer twenty thousand such as you 
Surrey. My Lord Titzwater, I do remember 
well 60 

rhe very time Aumerle and you did talk. 

Fitz ’Tis very true you were in presence ^ 
then; 

And you can witness with me this is true. 
Surrey. As false, by heaven, as heaven it¬ 
self is true. 

Fitz. Surrey, thou best. 

Smrey. Dishonourable boy ^ 

That he shall he so heavy on my sword. 

That it shall render vengeance and revenge. 
Till thou the he-giver, and that he, do he 
In earth as quiet as thy father’s skull. 69 

In proof whereof, there is my honour’s pawn; 

\Throios down his glove. 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar’st. 

Fitz. How fondly 2 dost thou spur a forward 
horse 1 

If I dare eat^ or drmk, or breathe, or live, 

I dare meet Surrey m a wilderness. 

And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies, 

I And lies, and hes: there is my bond of faith, 
'To tie thee to my strong correction. 

;As I intend to thrive in this new world, 

; Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal. 

; Besides, I heard the banish’d Norfolk say, so 
[That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of thy 
[ men 

[To execute the noble duke at Calais. 

[ Aum. Some honest Christian trust me with 
i a gage, 

[That Norfolk hes: here do I throw down 

I this, [Throwing down his hood. 

If he may be repeal’d,^ to try his honour. 
Boling. These differences shall all rest imder 
gage 

Till Norfolk be repeal’d: repeal’d he shall be. 
And, though mine enemy, restor’d again 
To all his lands and signories: when he’s re¬ 
turn’d, 

Agamst Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 90 
I Car. That honourable day shall ne’er be 
S seen. 

{Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 

1 In presence, m the presence-chamber. 

2 Fondly, foolishly 
* RepeaVdt recalled from banishment 


For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field, 93' 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross ; 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens; ^ 
And toil’d with works of war, retir’d himself^; 
To Italy, and there at Venice gave ] 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, { 
And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, \ 
Under whose colours he had fought so long, loos 
Boling Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead'^ \ 
Car. As surely as I live, my lord. I 

Boling. Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul? 
to the bosom I 

Of good old Abraham!—Lords appellants, ) 

Your differences shall aU rest under gage J 
Till we assign you to your days of trial ] ? 

Fnte?^ York, attended. 

York. Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to 
thee 

From plume-pluck’d Eichard; who with will¬ 
ing soul 

Adopts thee heir, and his high sceptre yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand: no 

Ascend his throne, descending now from him, 
And long live Henry, of that name the fourth! 
Boling. In God’s name. I’ll ascend the re¬ 
gal throne. [Takes his place on the throne. 

[| Car. Marry, God forbid I— < 

Worst in this royal presence may I speak, \ 
Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth. \ 
Would God that any in this noble presence ^ 
Were enough noble to be upright judge ns5 

Of noble Eichard ’ then true noblesse would \ 
Learn® him forbearance from so foul a wrong. { 
What subject can give sentence on his king'^ ^ 
And who sits here that is not Eichard’s sub-/ 
ject^ j 

Thieves are not judg’d® but they are by to/ 
hear, J 

Although apparent guilt be seen in them; ? 
And shall the figure of God’s majesty, ? 

His captain, steward, deputy-elect, ? 

Anointed, crowned, planted many years, ? 

Be judg’d by subject and inferior breath, j 

And he himself not present? 0, forfend it,^ 
God, 

That, in a Christian climate,^ souls refin'd iso \ 

^ Retired himself, withdrew « Learn, teach. 

6 Judg'd^ condemned. ’’ Climate, region 
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^Should show so heinous, black, obscene^ a 
j deed ^ I3i 

^I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

) Stirr’d up by God, thus boldly for his king. 

^ My Lord of Hereford here, whom you call king, 
^ Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford’s king; 

J And if you crown him, let me prophesy: 

J The blood of English shall manure the ground, 
And future ages groan for this foul act, 

\ Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels, 

\ And in this seat of peace tumultuous wars 140 
$ Shall kin with kin and kind with kind con- 
; found; 

? Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny 
i Shall here inhabit, and this land be call’d 
i The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls. 

I O, if you raise this house agamst this house, 

J It will the woefullest division prove 
^That ever fell upon this cursed earth 
^Prevent, resist it, let it not be so, 

/Lest child, child’s children, cry against you 
/ “woe!” 

^ Norik, Well have you argu’d, sir; and, for 
j your pains, 150 

(Of capital treason we arrest you here.— 
tMy Lord of Westmmster, be it your charge 
jTo keep him safely till his day of trial — 

] May it please you, lords, to grant the com- 
s mons’ suit. 

) Boling, ] Fetch hither Eichard, that in com¬ 
mon view 

He may surrender; so we shall proceed 
Without suspicion. 

York, I will be his conduct.^ [Exit. 
^ £Boli7ig, Lords, you that here are under 
^ our arrest, 

^Procure your sureties for your days of an- 
^ swer.— 

I [To Carlule\ Little are we beholding^ to your 
\ love, 160 

< And little look’d for at your helping ba.nds. ] 


Be-erUer York, mtk Eichard, and Officers 
hearing the crown and sceptre 

K. Rich. Alack, why am I sent for to a 
king. 

Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 


1 Obscenet fouL 2 CojwXttct—conductor 

® Beholding 
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Wherewith I reign’d^ I hardly yet have 
learn’d 1 G 4 

To insmuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 
Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submission Yet I well remember 
The favours^ of these men were they not 
mine? 

Did they not sometime cry “all hail!’" to 
me? 169 

[]So Judas did to Christ: but he, in twelve, ? 
Found truth in all but one; I, in twelve thou- i 
sand, none. ^ 

God save the king ^—Will no man say amen? i 
Am I both priest and clerk? well then, amen. 5 
God save the king ^ although I be not he, ^ 
And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me.— 
To do what service am I sent for hither? 

York, To do that office of thine own good will 
Which tired majesty did make thee offer,— 
The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolmgbroke. iso 

K. Rich. Give me the crown. [The cn'own 2 S 
hr ought to Richai'd^ who takes it in his 
hand^ turnv^ig it icpside down."] Here, 
cousin, seize the crown; 

On this side hand, and on that side yours 
Now IS this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes® two buckets, filling one another. 
The emptier ever dancing in the air. 

The other down, unseen and full of water: 
That bucket down and full of tears am I, 
Dnnking my griefs, -whilst you mount up on 
high. 

Boling I thought you had been willing to 
resign. 190 

K, Rich. My crown I am; but still my 
griefs are mme. 

You may my glories and my state depose, 

But not my griefs; still am I king of those. 

Bohng Part of your cares you give me with 
your crown. 

K. Rich. Your cares set up do not pluck my 
cares down. 

£ My care is loss of care, by old care done; S 
Your care is gain of care, by new care won: ] ^ 
The cares I give I have, though given away; 
They tend® the crown, yet still with me they 
stay. 


^ Favours, faces. * Owes, owns. « Tend, attend. 
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Boling. Are you contented to resign the 
crown ^ 200 

K. Rich. Ay, no;—no, ay; for I must 
nothmg be; 

Therefore no no, for I resign to thee. 

Now mark me, how I will undo myself.— 

I give this heavy weight from off my head, 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand. 


The pride of kingly sway from out my heart; 
With mine own tears I wash away my balm,^ 
With mine own hands I give away my crown, 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state. 
With mine own breath release all duty’s rites: 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear; 211 
My manors, rents, revenues I forego; 

My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny: 



K Rich Here, cousin, seize the crown —lAct iv 1 181) 


God pardon all oaths that are broke to me! 
God keep all vows unbroke are made to thee! 
^^Make me, that nothing have, with nothmg 
J griev’d, 

^And thou with all pleas’d, that hast all 
‘j achiev’d ^ ] 

Long mayst thou live in Richard’s seat to sit, 
And soon lie Richard in an earthly pit ^ 219 
God save Kling Harry, unking’d Richard says. 
And send him many years of sunshme days!— 
What more remains? 

North. No more, but that you read 

These accusations, and these grievous crimes 
[Offering a paper. 
Committed by your person, and your followers. 


Agamst the state and profit of this land; 

That, by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily depos’d. 

K. Rich. Must I do so *2 and must I ravel 
out 

My weaVd-up folly Gentle Northumberland. 
If thy offences were upon record, 230 

Would it not shame thee in so fair a troop 
To read a lecture of them If thou wouldst,^ 
There shouldst thou find one heinous article,— 
Containing the deposing of a king. 

And crackmg the strong warrant of an oath,— 

1 Balm^ the holy oil of consecration. 

2 If thou wouldst, i e wonldst read over a list of thy 
own deeds 
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Mark’d with a blot, damn’d in the book of 
heaven.— 

^XNay, all of you that stand and look upon, 
^Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait my- 
self,— 

^Though some of you with Pilate wash your 
^ hands 

J Showing an outward pity; yet you Pilates 240 
'^Have here deliver’d me to my sour^ cross, 

And water cannot wash away your sin. ] 

North, My lord, dispatch; read o’er these 
articles. 

K, Rich Mine eyes are full of tears, I can¬ 
not see: 

And yet salt water blinds them not so much 
But they can see a sort^ of traitors here. 

Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 

I find myself a traitor with the rest; 

For I have given here my soul’s consent 
T’ undeck the pompous® body of a king; 250 

Made glory base and sovereignty a slave. 
Proud majesty a subject, state a peasant. 
North, My lord,— 

K, Rich. No lord of thine, thou haught,^ in¬ 
sulting man. 

Nor no man’s lord; I have no name, no title,— 
No, not that name was given me at the font,— 
But ’tis usurp’d:—alack the heavy day. 

That I have worn so many winters out. 

And know not now what name to call myself! 
O that I were a mockery king of snow, 260 
Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 

To melt myself away in water-drops!— 

Good king, great king, and yet not greatly 
good. 

An if my word be sterling yet in England, 
Let it command a mirror hither straight. 

That it may show me what a face I have. 
Since it is bankrupt of his majesty. 

Boling. Go some of you and fetch a looking- 
glass. [Exit an Attendant. 

North. Bead o’er this paper, while the glass 
doth come. 

K. Rich. Fiend, thou torment’st me ere I 
come to hell! 270 

Boling. Urge it no more, my Lord North¬ 
umberland. 


1 Sowr, bitter 2 sort, company. 

3 PotrvpouSt stately. * Haught, haughty. 
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North. The commons will not then be sat- 
isfi’d. 272 

K. Rich They shall be satisfi’d * I ’ll read 
enough. 

When I do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are wnt, and that’s—my¬ 
self. 

Re-enter Attendant.^ with a glass. 

Give me the glass, and therein will I read.— 
[Takes the glass and looks in it for a 
little time. 

No deeper wrinkles yet? hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds'?—0 fiatt’ring 
glass. 

Like to my followers m prosperity, 2S0 

Thou dost beguile me 1 Was this face the face 
That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men*? was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink? 
Was this the face that fac’d so many follies, 
And was at last out-fac’d by Bolingbroke? 

A brittle glory shineth in this face: 

As brittle as the glory is the face; 

[Dashes the glass against the ground. 
For there it is, crack’d in a hundred shivers.— 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport, 290 
How soon my sorrow hath destroy’d my face. 
Boling. The shadow of your sorrow hath 
destroy’d 

The shadow of your face. 

K. Rich. Say that again. 

The shadow of my sorrow! ha! let’s see: 

’T is very true, my grief lies all within; 

And these external manners of lament 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief. 

That swells with silence in the tortur’d soul; 
There lies the substance: and I thank thee, 
king, 

For thy great bounty, that not only giVst soo 
Me cause to wail, but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause. I ’ll beg one boon, 
And then be gone and trouble you no more. 
Shall I obtain it? 

Boling. Name it, my fair cousin. 

K. Rich. “ Fair cousin'?” I am greater than 
a king: 

For when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but subjects; being now a subject, 
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I have a king here to my flatterer. 

Being so great, I have no need to beg. 

Boling. Yet ask. 310 

K Rich. And shall I have? 

Boling. You shall. 

K. Rich. Then give me leave to go. 

Boling. Whither*^ 

K Rich. Whither you will, so I were from 
your sights. 

Boling. Go, some of you convey him to the 
Tower. 

K. Rich. 0, good’ convey? conveyers^ are 
you all. 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall. 

\_Exeunt King Richard, some Lords, 
and a Guard. 

Boling. On Wednesday next we solemnly 
set down 

Our coronation • lords, prepare yourselves. 320 


[[ \Exeunt all except the Bishop of Carlisle, ^ 
the Abbot of Westmimter, and Aumerle. ^ 
Abbot. A woeful pageant have we here be-< 
held. 321^ 

Gar. The woe’s to come; the children yet^ 
unborn ^ 

Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. > 
Aum. You holy clergymen, is there no plot. 
To rid the realm of this permcious blot^ ^ 
Abbot. My lord, ^ 

Before I freely speak my mind herein, I 

You shall not only take the sacrament ^ 

To bury mine mtents, but to effect \ 

Whatever I shall happen to devise.— sso) 

I see your brows are full of discontent, i 

Your hearts of sorrow and your eyes of tears. J 
Come home with me to supper; I will lay J 

A plot shall show us all a merry day. [] 5' 

^Exeunt. 


ACT V. 


Scene I. London. A street leading to 
the Tower. 

Enter Queen and Ladies. 

Queen. This way the kmg will come; chis is 
the way 

To Julius Caesar’s ill-erected ^ tower, 

To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doom’d a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke: 
Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
Have any restmg for her true king’s queen.— 
But soft, but see, or rather do not see. 

My fair rose wither: yet look up, behold. 
That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 9 
And wash him fresh again with true-love tears. 

Enter Eichard and Guard. 

Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did stand. 
Thou map of honour, thou King Eichard’s 
tomb. 

And not King Eichard; thou most beauteous 
inn, 

1 Conveyers, “to convey” often meant “ to steal,” so by 
conveyers he means thieves 
^ XU-erected, i.e. erected under evil auspices. 
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Why should hard-favour’d^ grief be lodg’d in 
thee, 14 

When triumph is become an alehouse guests 
E. Rich. Join not with grief, fair woman, 
do not so. 

To make my end too sudden: learn, good soul, 
To think our former state a happy dream; 
From which awak’d, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this: I am sworn brother, sweet. 
To grim Necessity, and he and I 21 

Will keep a league till death. [] Hie thee to; 

France > 

And cloister thee in some religious house: ? 

Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown, / 
Which our profane hours here have stricken? 

down ] ^ 

Queen What, is my Eichard both in shape 
and mind 

Transform’d and weaken’d *2 hath Bolingbroke 
depos’d 

Thine intellect? hath he been in thy heart? 
The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw. 

And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with 
rage so 

» Hard-favour'd, ugly. 
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To be o’er-power’d;i ^LiLd wilt thou, pupil-like, 
Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod, 32 
And fawn on rage with base humility. 

Which art a lion and a king of beasts 



E Rich Good sometime aueen, prepare thee hence for France: 
Think I am dead —(Act v 1 37,38 ) 


E. Rich. A king of beasts, indeed; if aught 
but beasts, 

I had been still a happy king of men. 

Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence 
for France: 

Think I am dead; and that even here thou 
tak’st. 


As from my death-bed, thy last living leave. 

In wmter’s tedious nights sit by the fire 40 
With good old folks and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid; ^ 

And ere thou bid good night, to quit their 
griefs,® 

TeU thou the lamentable tale of me. 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds: 

13 For why,^ the senseless brands will sym-^ 
pathize® s 

The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, \ 
And in compassion weep the fire out; | 

And some will mourn m ashes, some coal-black, S 
For the deposing of a rightful king. ] 60^ 

Enter Northumberland and others. 

North. My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke 
is chang’d; 

You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower.— 
And, madam, there is order ta’en for you; 
With all swift speed you must away to France. 
K. Rich Northumberland, thou ladder 
wherewithal 

The moimting Bolmgbroke ascends my throne, 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin gathering head 
Shall break into corruption: thou shaft think. 
Though he divide the realm and give thee half. 
It is too little, helping him to all;® 6i 

And he shall think that thou, which know’st 
the way 

To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again. 
Being ne’er so little urg’d, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped 
throne. 

13The love of wicked men converts^ to fear; \ 
That fear to hate; and hate turns one, or both, S 
To worthy® danger and deserved death. ] 
North. My guilt be on my head, and there 
an end. 

Take leave, and part; for you must part forth¬ 
with. '3^0 

K. Rich. Doubly divorc’d 1—Bad men, you 
violate 

2 Betid, passed 

3 To quit their griefs, i.e to requite their grievous tales. 

4 jg^or why, because. 

5 Sympathize, used here transitively 

® Hoping him to all, i e seeing that you have helped 
him to all ^ Converts, changes. ® Worthy, merited. 


1 To he o’er-power^d, at being overpowered. 
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A twofold marriage,—’twixt my crown and 
me, 72 

And then betwixt me and my married wife — 
Let me unkiss^ the oath ’twixt thee and 
me; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss’t was made — 
J[|Part us, Northumberland; I towards the 
north, 

Where shivering cold and sickness pines ^ the 

( dime; 

My wife to France: from whence, set forth in 
pomp. 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
^Sent back like Hallowmas or shoi't’st of day ^ 
^uee)i And must we be divided ^ must we 
part*^ 81 

K. Rich Ay, hand from hand, my love, and 
heart from heart. 


Come, come, in wooing sorrow let’s be brief. 
Since, wedding it, there is such length m 
grief: 

One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly 
part; 

Thus give I mine,^ and thus take I thy heart. 

\Thefy Mss, 


1 UrUcias, unmake by a kiss s makes waste 

s The near-thQ nearer. ^ Mirie, i.e, my heart 


Queen. Banish us both, and send the king 
with me 

North. That were some love, but httle 
policy. 

Queen. Then whither he goes, thither let 
me go. 

K Rich So two, together weeping, make 
one woe. 

Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here; 

£ Better far off than, near, be ne’er the ^ 
near ^ > 

Go, count thy way with sighs; I mine with? 
groans ? 

Queen So longest way shall have the longest^ 
moans. 90 c 

A Rich. Twice for one step I ’ll gi’oan, the < 
way being short, ? 

And piece the way out with a heavy heart. ] 5 


Queeii. Give me mine own again; ’twere na 
good part 

To take on me to keep and kill thy heart. 

[Tke^ Mss again. 

So, now I have mine own again, be gone. 
That I may strive to kill it with a groan. 100 
K. Rich. We make woe wanton with this 
fond delay: 

Once more, adieu; the rest let sorrow say. 

\Exem\Jt, 



YotTc With, slow but stately pace kept on his course. 

Whilst all tongues cned “ God save thee, Bolingbroke' /Act v 2 10,11) 
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Scene II. A room %n the Duke of Yorkh 
jpalace. 

Enter York and his Duchess 

Duch. My lord, you told me you -would tell 
the rest, 

When weeping made you break the story off. 
Of our two cousins comuig into London. 

York W'here did I leave'll 

Duch. At that sad stop, my lord, 

WLere rude misgovern’d hands from wmdows’ 
tops 

Threw dust and rubbish on King Eichard’s 
head. 

York. Then, as I said, the duke, great Bol- 
ingbroke,— 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed 
Which his aspinng rider seem’d to know,— 
With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 
WTiilst all tongues cried ‘^God save thee, 
Bolmgbroke!” ii 

You would have thought the very windows 
spake, 

So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage, and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once 
“Jesu preserve thee! welcome, Bolingbroke!” 
Whilst he, from the one side to the other 
turning. 

Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed’s 
neck, 

Bespake them thus;—“I thank you, country¬ 
men:” 20 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along. 

Duch. Alack, poor Eichard ’ where rode he 
the whilst^ 

York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac’d actor leaves the stage. 

Are idly 2 bent on him that enters next. 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious; 

Even so, or with much more contemp-t, men’s 
eyes 

Did scowl on Eichard; no man cried “God 
save him! ” 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home: 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head; so 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off,— 


1 fjecLve, leave off 2 Idly, carelessly 
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His face still combating with tears and smiles. 
The badges of his grief and patience,^— ss 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, 
steel’d 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have 
melted. 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

But heaven hath a hand in these events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm con¬ 
tents ^ 

To Bolingbroke are we sworn subjects now. 
Whose state and honour I for aye allow. 40 
Duch. Here comes my son Aumerle. 

York Aumerle that was; 

But that IS lost for being Eichard’s friend, 
And, madam, you must call him Eutland now. 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth 
And lasting fealty to the new-made king. 

Enter Aumerle. 

Duch. Welcome, my son: who are the vio¬ 
lets now 

That strew the gi'een lap of the new-come 
spring *2 

Aum. Madam, I know not, nor I greatly 
care not: 

God knows I had as lief ^ be none as one. 

York. Well, bear you well® in this new 
spring of time, 50 

Lest you be cropp’d before you come to prime. 
What news from Oxford? hold those justs 
and triumphs'2’' 

Aum. For aught I know, my lord, they do. 
Yo7'k. You will be there, I know. 

Aum. If God prevent not, ay; I suppose so. 
Yo7'k. What seal is that, that hangs without 
thy bosom? 

Yea, look’st thou pale*^ let me see the writing. 
Aum. My lord, ’t is nothing. 

York. No matter, then, who see it: 

I will be satisfied; let me see the writing. 

Aum. I do beseech your grace to pardon me: 
It is a matter of small consequence, 6i 

Which for some reasons I would not have 
seen. 


3 Patience, pronounced as a trisyllable. 

4 Contents, plural for the singular content 
^ Had as would as soon. 

8 Bear you well, i.e. conduct yourself with prudence. 
7 Triwmphs, tournaments 
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York, Which for some reasons, sir, I mean 
to see 63 

I fear, I fear,— 

Duck. What should you fear *2 

T IS nothing but some bond, that he is enter’d 
into 

For gay apparel ’gainst the triumph day 


Torh. Bound to himself! what doth he 
with a bond 

That he is bound to “2 Wife, thou art a 
fool.— 

Boy, let me see the writing. 

Aum. Beseech you, pardon me; I may not 
show it. 10 



York I will be satisfied, let me see it, I say —{Act v. 2 71) 


YorL I Will be satisfied; let me see it, I say. 
[He plucks the docuTiient out of Aum&rUs 
hosom^ and reads it. 

Treason! foul treason!—^Villain! traitor^ slave! 
Duch. What is the matter, my lord ^ 73 

York. Ho! who is within there? 

Enter a Sefi'vant. 

Saddle my horse. 

God for his mercy, what treachery is here’ 
Duch. Why, what is it, my lord*? 

York Give me my boots, I say; saddle my 
horse.— \Exit Servant. 

Now, by mine honour, by my hfe, by my 
troth, 

I will appeach^ the viUain. 

Duch. What is the matter? 

York. Peace, foolish woman. _ so 


Duch. I will not peace.^—^What is the mat¬ 
ter, son*? 81 

Aum. Good mother, be content; it is no 
more 

Than my poor life must answer. 

Duch. Thy life answer 1 

York. Bnng me my boots:—I will unto the 
king. 

Re-enter Servant with hoots. 

Duch. Strike him,^ Aumerle.—Poor boy, 
thou art amaz’d. 

\To Servant] Hence, villain! never more come 
in my sight. 

York. Give me my boots, I say. 

[Exit Servant. 

Duch. Why, York, what wilt thou do? 

Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own? 
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1 Appeach, inform against 


2 Peace, i e. keep peace. 


3 Him, i.e. the servant. 
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Have we more sons'? or are we like to have? 90 
Is not my teeming date^ drunk up with time*? 
And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age, 
And rob me of a happy mother’s name ^ 

Is he not like thee^ is he not thine own"? 

Yorh Thou fond mad woman, 

Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy^ 

A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacra¬ 
ment, 

{StrihiYig the document with Jm hand. 
And interchangeably set down their hands. 

To kill the king at Oxford. 

Duch. He shall be none; 99 

We’ll keep him here: then what is that to 
him*? 

Torh. Away, fond woman! were he twenty 
times my son, 

I would appeach^ him. 

Duch. Hadst thou groan’d for him 

As I have done, thou wouldest be more pitiful 
But now I know thy mind; thou dost sus¬ 
pect 

That I have been disloyal to thy bed, 

And that he is a bastard, not thy son : 

Sweet York, sweet husband, be not of that 
mind: 

He is as like thee as a man may be, 

Not like to me, nor any of my kin. 

And yet I love him. 

Yorh. Make way, unruly woman! no 

\Eadt. 

Duch. After, Aumerlel mount thee upon 
his horse; 

Spur post, and get before him to the king, 
And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee. 

I ’ll not be long behind; though I be old, 

I doubt not but to nde as fast as York: 

And never will I rise up from the ground 
Till Bolingbroke have pardon’d thee. Away, 
be gone! [Exeunt. 

^ Scene III. Windsor. A room in the 
castle 

Enter Bolingbroke, Perot, and other lords. 

Boling. Can no man tell me of my unthrifty 
son*? 

1 Teeming date, i e penod of child-bearing. 
^Appeach, inform against 
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’Tis full three months since I did see him^ 
last — 2 ( 

If any plague hang over us, ’t is he. ^ 

I would to God, my lords, he might be found 
Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there, ^ 
For there, they say, he daily doth frequent,^ ^ 
With unrestrained loose companions, { 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, I 
And beat our watch, and rob our passengers; j 
While he, young wanton and efieminate boy, ^ 
Takes on the point of honour to support ii ( 
So dissolute a crew < 

Percy. My lord, some two days since I saws 
the prince, s 

And told him of those triumphs held^ at^ 
Oxford. \ 

Boling. And what said the gallant'? [ 

Percy. His answer was,—he would unto the \ 


stews. 

And from the common’st creature pluck a 
glove. 

And wear it as a favour; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 
Boling. As dissolute as desperate; yet 
through both 20 

I see some sparkles of a better hope. 

Which elder years may happily bring forth — 
But who comes here *? 

Enter Aumerle hastily. 

Aum. Where is the king"? 

Boling. What means 

Our cousin, that he stares and looks so wildly^ 
Aum. God save your grace f I do beseech 


your majesty, < 

To have some conference with your graces 
alone. s 

Boling. Withdraw yourselves, and leave us^ 
here alone. [Exeunt Percy and Lords. I 
What is the matter with our cousin now*? ? 
Aum. For ever may my knees grow to the > 
earth, so 5 

My tongue cleave to the roof within my> 
mouth, > 

Unless a pardon ere I rise or speak. ? 

Boling. Intended or committed was this? 
fault *? ? 


3 Frequent, used iutransitively (only in tbis passage). 
Reid, to be held. 


ACT'V. Scene 3 


KING RICHARD II. 


ACT V Scene 3. 


)If on^ the first, how heinous e’er it be, 34 
\ To win thy after-love I pardon thee. 

I Aum. Then give me leave that I may turn 
the key. 

That no man enter till my tale be done. 
Boling. Have thy desire. 

\Aum&rle mes, and lochs the door. 
Yorh. [ Within\ My liege, beware: look to 
thyself; 

Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 40 
( Boling. Yillam, I ’ll make thee safe. 

? {Drawing. 

\ Aum. Stay thy revengeful hand; thou hast 
\ no cause to fear. 

< Yorh. [ Withiii\ Open the door, secure,^ fool- 
l hardy king; 

< Shall I, for love, speak treason to thy face *2 
< Open the door, or I will break it open 
\ {Bohngbrohe unlocks the door^ and after- 

I wards locks it again. 

Enter York. 

Boling. What is the matter, uncle ^ speak; 
Recover breath; tell us how near is danger. 
That we may arm us to encounter it. 

Yorh. Peruse this writing here, and thou 
shalt know 

The treason that my haste forbids me show, so 
Aum. Remember, as thou read’st, thy pro¬ 
mise pass’d: 

I do repent me; read not my name there; 

My heart is not confederate with my hand. 
Yorh. ’T was, villain, ere thy hand did set it 
down.— 

I tore it from the traitor’s bosom, king; 

Fear, and not love, begets his penitence: 
Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 
A serpent that will sting thee to the heart. 
Boling O heinous, strong, and bold con¬ 
spiracy !— 

1 0 loyal father of a treacherous son! so 

Thou sheer,® immaculate, and silver foun¬ 
tain, 

From whence this stream through muddy pas¬ 
sages 

Hath held his current, and defil’d himself 1 
Thy overflow of good converts to bad. 

And thy abundant goodness shall excuse 


This deadly blot in thy digressmg^ son 66; 

York, So shall my virtue be his vice’s bawd; > 
And he shall spend mine honour with his 5 
shame, ^ 

As thriftless sons their scraping fathers’ gold. / 



Aum For ever may my knees grow to the earth, 
My tongue cleave to the roof within my mouth. 
Unless a pardon ere I rise or speak —(Act v 3 30-32.) 


Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, 70: 
Or my sham’d life in his dishonour lies: I 

Thou kill’st me in his life; giving him breath, S 
The traitor lives, the true man’s put to death. > 
Duck. {Within'\ What ho, my liege’ forS 
God’s sake, let me in. \ 


1 On, of. 2 Secure, careless 


8 Sheer, pure. 


4 Digressing, transgressing 
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ACT V Scene 3 


KING EICHAED 11. 


ACT V Scene 3 


I Boling. What shrill-voic’d suppliant makes 
this eager cry'2 T5 

Biich [i\\thiY^ A woman, and thy aunt, 
^ great king; ’t is I. 

\ Speak with me, pity me, open the door 
<A beggar begs that never begged before. 

\ Boling. Our scene is alter’d from a .serious 
I thing, 

sAnd now chang’d to “The Beggar and the 
\ King ” so 

SMy dangerous cousin, let your mother m. 

51 know she’s come to pray for your foul sin. 

) \Aumerle unlocks the door, 

5 Toik If thou do pardon, whosoever pray, 
^More sms for this forgiveness prosper may. 
;>This fester’d joint cut off, the rest rest sound; 
^This let alone will all the rest confound ^ 

^ Enter Duchess. 

i JDuck. 0 kmg, believe not this hard-hearted 
man ’ 

Love loving not itself, none other can. 

York Thou frantic woman, what dost thou 
' make here 2 S9 

J Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear? 

( Buck. Sweet York, be patient.—Hear me, 
< gentle hege. [Kneels. 

< Boling. Else up, good aunt. 

< Buck. Not yet, I thee beseech: 

^For ever will I walk upon my knees, 

]And never see day that the happy sees, 

5TiU thou give joy; until thou bid me joy, 

5 By pardoning Eutland, my transgressing boy. 
] Aum. Unto^ my mother’s prayers I bend my 
) knee. 

> York. Against them both my true joints 
> bended be. 

>111 mayst thou thrive, if thou grant any grace! 
j Buck. Pleads he in earnest *2 look upon his 
/ face; 

mis eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are jest; 

mis words come from his mouth, ours from 

i our breast: 

me prays but faintly and would be denied; 
?We pray with heart and soul, and all beside: 
mis weary joints would gladly rise, I know; 

2 Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they 
\ grow: 


1 Confmnd, destroy. a Unto, in addition to. 
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His prayers are full of false hypocrisy; \ 

Ours of true zeal and deep integrity. 5 

Our prayers do out-pray his; then let them) 
have 5 

That mercy which true prayers ought to) 
have 110 ) 

Boling Good aunt, stand up. ) 

Buck Nay, do not say, “stand up;”) 

Say “pardon” first, and afterwards “stand) 
up.” ^ 

An if I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, I 
“Pardon” should be the first word of thy"^ 
speech. 

I never long’d to hear a word till now; ) 

Say “pardon,” king; let pity teach thee how: < 
The word is short, but not so short as sweet; ( 
No word like “pardon” for kings’ mouths so) 
meet ^ 

York. Speak it in French, king; say, “par-s 
don-ne moy.”^ < 

Buck. [To Yorlc\ Dost thou teach pardon par- \ 
don to destroy *2 120 5 

Ah, my sour^ husband, my hard-hearted lord,) 
That set’st the word itself against the word!—5 
[To Bolvng'broke\ Speak “pardon” as ’tis cur-5 
rent in our land ; 5 

The chopping^ French we do not understand ) 
Thine eye begins to speak; set thy tongue) 
there; ; 

Or in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear; ) 
That hearing how our plaints and prayers do) 
pierce, } 

Pity may move thee “ pardon” to rehearse, j 
Boling. Good aunt, stand up ? 

Buck. I do not sue to stand;) 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. a 30 < 
Boling, I pardon hun, as God shall pardon^ 
me. ) 

Buck. 0 happy vantage of a kneeling knee! j 
Yet am I sick for fear: speak it again; I 

Twice saying “pardon” doth not pardon twain, J 
But makes one pardon strong. < 

Boling. With all my hearts 

I pardon him. j 

Buck. A god on earth thou art. 5 
Boling. But for our trusty brother-in-law,) 
and the abbot, ^ 

® Moy, the old form of moi, pionouoced so as to rhyme 
with destroy. 4 Sour, hitter 

® Chopping, i e changing one meaning for the other. 



act V Scene 4 


KING EICHAEB IL 


ACT V, Scene 5 


5 With all the rest of that consorted crew, 
^Destruction straight shall dog them at the 
$ heels.— 

?Good uncle, help to order^ several powers 140 
^To Oxford, or where’er these traitors are. 

? They shall not live within this world, I swear, 
^But I will have them, if I once know where 
5 lJncle, farewell —and, cousin mine, adieu: 

^ Your mother well hath pray’d, and prove you 
true. 

Duch. Come, my old son: I pray God make 
thee new. [Exeunt, 


Scene IY. Another room in the same. 

Enter Sir Piers of Exton and a Servant. 

Exton. Didst thou not mark the king, what 
words he spake. 

Have I no friend wiU^ rid me of this living 
fear^” 

^Was it not so'2 

S&rv. These were his very words 

Exton. “Have I no friend'2” quoth he: he 
^ spake it twice, 

^ And urg’d it® twice together,—did he not? 

s S&rv. He did. 

\ Exton. And speaking it, he wistly^ look’d 
^ on me; 

5 As who should say, “ I would thou wert the 
^ man 

^Thatwould divorce this terror from my heart;” 
] Meaning the king at Pomfret. Come, let’s go: 

am the king’s friend, and will nd® his foe. ii 
\ [Exeufit. 3 

Scene Y. Pomfret Castle, 


A generation of still-breeding® thoughts. 

And these same thoughts people this httle world. 
In humours^ like the people of this world, lo 
For no thought is content. The better sort ,—} 
As thoughts of things divine,—are intermix’d c 



Enter King Eichard. 

E. Rich. I have been studying how I may 
compare 

This prison, where I live, unto the world: 
And, for because the world is populous, 

And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do it;—yet 1 ’ll hammer’t out. 

My brain I’U prove the female to my soul. 
My soul the father; and these two beget 

1 To order, to marshal 2 Will, % e. who wjU^ 

8 Urg’d It, laid stress on it. 

* Wistly, earnestly. ® Hid, remove. 


K Rich how these vam weak nails 

May tear a passage through the flinty nbs 

Of this hard world, my ragged pnson walls—(Act V 6 19-21.) 

With scruples, and do set the word itself < 
Against the word: < 

As thus, “Come, little ones,” and then again, ! 
“ It is as hard to come as for a camel 1 

To thread the postern of a needle’s eye.” ! 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders; how these vain weak nails 

6 StilU>reeding, constantly breeding 
f Huimurs, dispositions 
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ACT V Scene 5 


KING EICHAED II. 


ACT V Scene 5 


^May tear a passage thi'ough the flinty rihs 20 

I Of this hal’d world, my ragged^ prison walls, 
And, for they cannot, die m their own pride. 
Thoughts tending to content flatter them¬ 
selves 

That they are not the first of fortune’s slaves, 
>Nor shall not he the last; hke silly beggars, 

^ Who, sitting in the stocks, ref dge^ their shame. 
That3 many have,^ and others must sit there; 
^ And m this thought they find a kind of ease, 
^Bearing their own misfortune on the back 
j Of such as have before endur’d the like. ] 30 
Thus play I, in one person, many people, 

And none contented: sometimes am I king; 
Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar. 
And so I am: then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king; 

Then am I king’d agam: and by and by 
Thmk that I am unking’d by Bolingbroke, 
^And straight am nothing. []but whate’er I 
^ am, 

I Nor I, nor any man that but man is 39 

With nothmg shall be pleas’d, till he be eas’d 
With being nothing.—Music do I hear^ [Music 
Ha, ha! keep time:—^how sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept' 
So IS it in the music of men’s lives 
And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check^ time broke in a disorder’d string; 
But, for the concord of my state and time. 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me; 
Por now hath time made me his numbering 
clock: 50 

My thoughts are minutes; and with sighs they 
jar® 

^Their watches on unto name eyes, the outward 
watch, 

WTiereto my finger, like a dial’s point. 

Is pointing still, m cleansing them from tears. 
Now, sir, the sound that tells what hour it is 
Are clamorous groans, which strike upon my 
heart. 

Which is the bell: so sighs, and tears, and 
groans, 

Show minutes, times, and hours: but my time 
Euns posting on in Bolingbroke’s proud joy, 

1 Ragged, rough. 2 Refuge, find a refuge for 
* That, % e» in the thought that. ^ Save, %.e have sat. 
5 Qheek, rebuke 6 jar, tick 


While I stand fooling here, his Jack 0 ’ the^' 
clock. 60 ^ 

This music mads me; let it sound no more; < 
For though it have holp madmen to their < 
wits, } 

In me it seems it will make wise men mad. c 
Yet blessing on his heart that gives it me^ ? 
For ’t is a sign of love; and love to Eichard c 
Is a strange broocM in this all-hating world. ] \ 

Entet' a Groom of the Stable. 

Groom. Hail, royal prince! 

K. Rich. Thanks, noble peer; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 

What art thou^ and how com’st thou hither. 
Where no man ever comes, but that sad® dog 
That brings me food to make misfortune live*? 
Groom I was a poor groom of thy stable, 
king, 72 

When thou wert king; who, travelling towards 
York, 

With much ado at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes® master’s face. 

0, how it yearn’d^® my heart, when I beheld 
In London streets, that coronation-day. 

When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary 1 
That horse that thou so often hast bestrid. 
That horse that I so carefully have dress’d! so 
K. Rich. Eode he on Barbary ^ Tell me, 
gentle friend, 

How went he under him? 

Groom. So proud as if he had disdain’d the 
ground. 

K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on 
his back! 

That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping 
him. 

Would he not stumble*^ would he not fall 
down. 

Since pride must have a fall,—and break the 
neck 

Of that proud man that did usurp his back? 
Forgiveness, horse * why do I rail on thee, 90 
Since thou, created to be aw’d by man, 

Waat bom to bear? I was not made a horse; 
And yet I bear a burthen like an ass, 

7 Brooch, an ornamental buckle worn in the hat. 

* Sad, grave » Sometimes, formerly, 

1 ® It yearned, it grieved. 
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k.CT V, Scene 5 


KING RICHAED II. 


ACT V Scene 5. 


Jpurr’d, gall’d, and tir’d by jauncing^ Boling- 
broke. 04 

Enter Keeper^ with a dish. 

Keep. \To the Grooni\ Fellow, give place; 

here is no longer stay. 

K. Rich. If thou love me, ’t is time thou 
wert away. 


Groom. What my tongue dares not, that my 
heart shall say. [Exit. 

Keep. My lord, wiU’t please you to fall to *2 
A Rick. Taste of it first, as thou art wont 
to do. 

Keep. My lord, I dare not: Sir Piers of Ex¬ 
ton, who lately came from the king, commands 
the contrary. 



K Rxch Exton, thy fierce hand 

Hath a ith the king’s blood stain’d the king’s own land —{Act v. 6 no, ill.) 


K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaster 
and thee ’ 103 

Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. 

[Beats the Keeper. 

Keep. Help, help, help I 

Enter Exto^^ and BervaniSy armed. 

K. Rich. How now! what means death in 
this rude assault? 

ViUain, thy own hand yields thy death’s in¬ 
strument. 

[Snatching an axe from a Servant^ and 
hilling him. 


Go thou, and fill another room in hell. 

[He kills another Sermnt. Then Escton 
strikes him down. 

That hand shall bum in never-quenchmg fire 
That staggers thus my person.—^Exton, thy 
fierce hand no 

Hath with the king’s blood stain’d the king’s 
own land.— 

Mount, mount, my soul! thy seat is up on high; 
Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here 
to die. [Dies 

£ Exton. As full of valour as of royal blood: j 
Both have I spiU’d;—0, would the deed were? 
good! \ 


1 Jauncing, i e. fretting th« horse to make it prance 
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ACT V Scene 6 


KING EICHAED II. 


ACT V Scene 6 


For now the devil, that told me I did well, 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell ii7 
This dead king to the living king I ’ll bear:— 
Take hence the rest, and give them burial 
here. ] \Eoomjnt, 

Scene YI. A room in Windsor Castle, 

Flourish. Enter Bolingbroee, York, with 
other Lords^ and Attendants. 

Boling. Kind uncle York, the latest news 
we hear 

Is that the rebels have consum’d with fire 
Our town of Cicester in Glostershire; 

But whether they be ta’en or slain we hear not 

Enter Northumberland 

Welcome, my lord, what is the news^ 

North. First, to thy sacred state wish I all 
happiness 

The next news is,—I have to London sent 
The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and 
Kent: 

The manner of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed in this paper here. lo 
Boling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for 
thy pains; 

And to thy worth will add right worthy gains. 
Enter Fitzwater 

Fitz. My lord, I have from Oxford sent to 
London 

The heads of Brocas, and Sir Bennet Seely, 
Two of the dangerous consorted traitors 
That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 
Bolmg. Thy pains, Fitzwater, shall not be 
forgot; 

Eight noble is thy merit, well I wot. 

[] Emter Percy, and the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Percg. The grand conspirator, Abbot of 
^ Westminster, 

) With clog of conscience and sour melancholy, 
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Hath yielded up his body to the grave; 21 '> 
But here is Carhsle living, to abide I 

Thy kingly doom and sentence of his pride. ^ 
Boling Carlisle, this is your doom:— 

Choose out some secret place, some reverend^ 
room, ^ 

More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life;S 
So as thou hv’st in peace, die free from strife:^ 
For though mme enemy thou hast ever been, l 
High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. ] ^ 

Enter Exton, with pet^sojis hearing a coffin. 

Exton Great king, within this coffin I pre¬ 
sent 30 

Thy buried fear: herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 

Eichard of Bordeaux, by me hither bi ought. 
Boling. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou 
hast wrought 

A deed of slander,^ with thy fatal hand. 

Upon my head and all this famous land 
Exton. From your own mouth, my lord, did 
I this deed. 

Boling. They love not poison that do poison 
need. 

Nor do I thee: though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 40 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 
But neither my good word nor princely favour: 
With Cain go wander through the shades of 
night. 

And never show thy head by day nor light.— 
Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe. 

That blood should sprinkle me to make me 
grow: 

Come, mourn with me for that I do lament, 
And put on sullen 2 black incontinent 
I ’ll make a voyage to the Holy Land, 49 
To wash this blood off from my guilty hand:— 
March sadly after; grace my mournings here; 
In weeping over this untimely bier. \Exeunt. 

1 A deed of slander, i.e a deed which will give ground 
for slander against me 

2 Sullen, gloomy. » Incontinent, immediately 
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NOTES TO KING EICHARD II. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

1 "RiCHAiiD II was the second son of Edward, commonly 
called the Black Prince, the eldest son of Edward III. 
and Philippa or Philippine, daughter of William, Count 
of Hainault. Edward the Black Prince married Joan, 
kno^vn as the Pair Maid of Kent, widow of Sir Thomas 
Holland, one of the original Twenty-live Knights of the 
Garter, and only daughter and heir of Edmund of Wood- 
stQckf Earl of Kent (who was beheaded m 1330), the 
youngest son of Edward I., by his second wife, Margaret, 
the daughter of Philip III and sister of Philip IV of 


France. Holinshed says that Joan was also wife vnto 
the erle of Salisburie, and diuorsed from him’" (vol li 
p. 676) She bore her husband two sons, Edward, who 
died at Bordeaux, when only seven years old, in 1372, and 
Richard, born at Bordeaux, January 6th, 1366 On the 
“eight of June, being Trmitie sundaie” (according to 
Holinshed, vol. ii, p 708), the Black Pnnce died Edward 
in immediately made young Richard, then in his tenth, 
year. Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester and Cornwall 
The king survived his eldest son little more than a year, 
dying on June 21st, 1377 He had previously made tho 
ambitious John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, governor of 
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Dramatis Personae 


NOTES TO KING KICHAKD II. 


Dramatis Personae. 


the kingdom The people were very jealous of the influ¬ 
ence of this nobleman, and not without leason, for there 
IS little doubt that he tried all he could to induce the 
king to pass over the daughter of his elder brother, 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and to make him the next heir 
after Richard 

The young king was ciowned on July 16th, 1377, but 
it was not till twelve yeais afterwards, on May 8th, 1389, 
that he can be said to have begun to reign In the in¬ 
terim his two uncles, the Duke of Lancaster, and Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, practically governed; 
though a Council of Twelve had been appointed by the 
Lords to hold the supreme power during the king’s 
minority. There is no doubt that much of the evil repu¬ 
tation which attaches to the reign of Richard IT is due 
to the grasping ambition and vindictive cruelty of his 
uncles This play treats only of the events of the last 
two years of Richard’s unhappy reign The year before 
the play opens, 1397, the Duke of Gloucester had been 
murdered (see note 87), and, as Mr. Russell French re¬ 
marks m his Shakspeariana Genealogica, it was this 
“deed of crime which in a great measure led the way 
to the complications, and final catastrophe, recorded 
m the drama” (p 24) Richard was twice married; first, 
on January 14th, 1382, to Anne of Bohemia, known as 
The Good Queen Anne, daughter of Charles IV , Emperor 
of Germany She died without issue on June 7th, 1394. 
In November, 1396, he married Isabel, who was then m 
her tenth year The date of King Richard’s death is 
generally fixed on the 14th February, 1400, St Valentine's 
day, but the exact date, and the manner of it, are both 
uncertain (see note 817) 

2 JOHN OP Gaunt (or Ghent), so called from the town 
in which he was bom, in 1340, Duke of Lancaster, was 
the fourth son of Edward III The first mention we find 
of him in history is as accompanying his father-m-law, 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and his brother Lionel, in the 
fleet which was prepared for the purpose of attacking 
the coast of Normandy in 1355 Next we find him, as 
Earl of Richmond, accompanying his father to Calais in 
the Michaelmas of the same year Holmshed (vol. li p 
666 ) says: “This yeare also, about Michaelmasse, the 
king hauing summoned an armie to be readie at Sand¬ 
wich, passed ouer to Cabs with the same There went 
ouer with him his two sonnes, Lionell of Antwerp earle 
of Vlster, and J'ohn of Gant earle of Richmond ” In 
May, 1359, he married his cousin, the Lady Blanch, daugh¬ 
ter of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, at Reading, having ob¬ 
tained a dispensation from the pope In the same year 
he distinguished himself, in the company of his father 
and his brothers, Lionel and Edmund, at some “ solemne 
iusts enterprised at London” (Holinshed, vol ii p 671). 
At this time he was still known as Earl of Richmond; 
but on the death of his father-in-law Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, m 1361, he succeeded to his titles of Earl of 
Derby and Duke of Lancaster He accompanied the 
Black Prince in his expedition into Spam m 1367, and 
commanded the first division of his army. He was sent 
by his father in 1369 in command of an army into France 
to oppose the Duke of Burgundy. In 1370 his wife Blanch 
died. In the same year he took part in the siege of | 
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Limoges, and was left Governor of Aquitaine by the 
Black Prince dm mg his visit to England In 1372 he 
married Constance, eldest daughter of Petei the Cruel, 
King of Castile, his brother Edmund, Earl of Cam¬ 
bridge, mairying her sister Isabel about the same time 
Shortly after this maiiiage he leturned to England, and 
assumed the title of King of Castile in right of his wife 
In July, 1373, he was again sent over to Calais with an 
army He reached Boideaux at Christmas in the same 
year, when peace was concluded, and in July, the follow, 
mg year, he returned to England He was one of the 
commissioners appointed to ai range a tieaty of peace 
with France on behalf of the King of England at Biuges, 
1375 In 1376 the House of Commons made a complaint 
against the Duke of Lancaster, Loid Latymer, Alice Per- 
rers, and others, and they all appear to have been ban¬ 
ished the court, but, aftei the death of the Black Prince, 
m June of the same year, they were recalled to court, 
and the Duke of Lancaster being appointed Governor of 
the Realm, continued so till the end of his father’s reign. 
Having taken Wicliff under his protection, he supported 
him m his trial before the Archbishop of Canteibury in 
the next year, 1377 In the course of the trial he ad¬ 
dressed a very rude speech to Courtenay, Bishop of 
London, the people took the bishop’s part, attacked the 
duke’s palace in the Savoy, reversed his arms, as if he 
had been a traitor, and would have killed him if they 
could have caught him John of Gaunt did not forget 
this insult, and for some time there was ill blood between 
him and the citizens of London The dispute between 
them was put an end to by the young king Richard, m 
1377 In 1394, Constance, the second wife of John of 
Gaunt, died about the same time that the Good Queen 
Anne died, and also the wife of Henry Bolingbroke In 
1896 the duke married Catherine Swynford, “ widow of 
Sir Otes Swynford, and eldest daughter and co-heir of 
Sir Payn Roet, Knight, Guienne King at Arms” (French, 
p 26) The marriage gave great offence, as she had lived 
with him as his mistress The children he had by her 
before his mamage were legitimatized under the name of 
Beaufort, one of the duke’s castles in Anjou, where they 
were born “ Time-honoured” John of Gaunt seems to 
have maintained the chief power in the kingdom for the 
first twenty years of his nephew’s reign In 1390 he had 
been made Duke of Aquitaine After the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester, in 1397, the Duke of Lancaster and 
his brother, the Duke of York, assembled an army of their 
dependants with the intention of revengmg their bro¬ 
ther’s death; but they were reconciled to the king before 
any collision could take place. The banishment of Bol¬ 
ingbroke in 1398 showed that the king did not forget his 
grudge against his uncle; and how little good feeling he 
bore him was further manifested by the unjustifiable 
seizure of his goods immediately after his death, which 
took place at the Bishop of Ely’s place in Holbom early 
in the following year, 1399 John of Gaunt was the 
friend and patron of Chaucer, whose wife was a sister of 
Catherine Swynford. 

3 Edmund op LANOLEy (so called from his birthplace, 
Langley, near St Albans), Duke of York, the fifth son of 
Edward HI, was bom in 1341 He “married first Isabel, 
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youngest daughter of Peter the Cruel, King of Castile and 
Leon, by whom he had one daughter, Constance, married 
*0 Thomas le Bespencer, Earl of Gloucester, who is the 
‘Spencer’mentioned in act iv sc 6, beheaded for his 
adherence to King Kichard; the two sons of Edmund of 
Langley’s first marriage were, Edward, who is the 
‘Aumerle’ of this play, and Richard of Coningsburg, who 
IB the ‘Earl of Cambridge’ in King Henry V , and who 
married Anne Mortimer” (French, p 23) She was the 
sister of Edmund Mortimer, the rightful heir to the 
crown after the death of Richard II Edmund of Langley 
was known m eaily youth as the Earl of Cambndge, and 
was created Duke of York in 1386 In history, his charac¬ 
ter 18 geneially represented as that of a man of indolent 
nature, fond of the chase, and of an easy disposition 
Malone quotes Hardyng’s Chronicle (MS Harleian, No 661, 
Fol 147) 

That Edmonde, hight of Langley, of good chere 
Glede and mery, and of his owne ay lived 
Withoutyn wronge, as chroniclers have breved 
When al lordes went to counsels and parlement. 

He wolde to huntes and also to hawkynge 

—Var Ed vol xvi p 47 

Daniel thus describes him 

Langley; whose mild Temperateness 
Did tend unto a calmer Quietness, 

—Civil War, bk i st xxv 

In the Egerton MS play (act 11 ) Richard first calls him 
<Repnnt, p 23): 

The counterfeit relenting duke of york 

Rut shortly afterwards (p 25) he speaks of him thus 
But Yorke is gentle, myld and generous. 

Bearing in mind the development of York’s character m 
Shakespeare’s play, the inconsistency of the two passages 
just quoted is worth noticing. At the accession of Henry 
IV he retired to his palace at King’s Langley, and died in 
1402 

4 Henry Bolingbrokb, Duke of Hereford Henry of 
Bohngbroke (so called from his birthplace, Bolingbroke 
<!a8tle in Lincolnshire), son of John of Gaunt by Blanch, 
daughter of Henry, Duke of Lancaster He was bom in 
1366, and was therefore of the same age as King Richard. 
It appears that they were rivals in childhood as through 
life. French says (p. 26) “Richard accused his cousin 
of having drawn sword upon him even m his queen’s 
•chamber, and Bolingbroke told the king that the people 
believed him to be the son of a priest, and not of the 
Black Prince ” (See note 276 ) He was created Earl of 
Derby by Richard IT., in 1386, and Duke of Hereford in 
1397 He married, in 1386, Mary, daughter and co-heiress 
cf Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford. He was one of 
the five lords appellant in 1387 

5 Edward Plantagenet, eldest son of the Duke of 
York, was created Earl of Rutland in 1386, and Duke of 
Aumerle (Albemarle) in 1397 He appears to have been 
always plotting and intriguing against some one or other. 
He took a very prominent part in the overthrow of the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1397, and was, indeed, suspected of 
being implicated in the murder of that nobleman He ac¬ 
companied King Richard in his unfortunate expedition to 
Ireland in 1399, and it was owing to his urgent persua- 
aions that the king delayed crossing over to England im¬ 


mediately he received the news of Bolingbroke’s landing 
at Ravenspur The consequence of this delay was that, 
after waiting a fortnight, the army collected at Conway for 
the king disbanded, when all hopes of Richard saving his 
crown were destroyed (see note 187). Aumerle was, how¬ 
ever, soon plotting against Bolingbi oke He was degraded 
by Henry tV to his former lank of Earl of Rutland; but 
was subsequently restored to favour and succeeded his 
father as Duke of York, under which name he will be 
found among the Dramatis Personse of Henry V. He was 
killed at the battle of Agmcourt in 1416. On the occasion 
of the lists held at Coventry for the decision of the appeal 
between Bolingbroke and Norfolk, Aumerle was acting 
as Lord High Constable 

6 Thomas Mowbray, created Earl of Nottingham, 1383, 
and Duke of Norfolk, 1397, in virtue of his descent from 
Edward the First’s younger son, Thomas of Brotherton, 
Earl of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England His grand¬ 
father, John de Mowbray, married the Lady Joan Plan¬ 
tagenet, daughter of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, and sister 
of the first wife of John of Gaunt His father, the fourth 
Lord Mowbray, mamed Elizabeth Segrave, only daugh¬ 
ter and heir of John, Lord Segrave, by his wife, Margaret 
Plantagenet, Duchess of Norfolk, the eldest daughter of 
Thomas of Brotherton, so that this Thomas Mowbray was 
doubly connected with the Plantagenet family He was 
one of the five lords, who, in con]unction with the Duke 
of Gloucester, accused Robert Vere, Duke of Ireland, and 
other favourites of the king, of treason; in the same year, 
1388, Richard in a proclamation acquitted them of 
treason, and took both parties, accusers and accused, 
under his protection The five lords, who were called 
lords appellant, of whom Bolingbroke was one, ultimately 
gained the day, and their enemies were attainted of 
treason by what was known as the'Wonderful Parliament 
in 1388, and Tresilian, chiefoustice, and others were exe¬ 
cuted At the instance of the Dukes of Lancaster and 
York, the king and the five lords were reconciled m 1390; 
but Mowbray seems to have separated himself from the 
Duke of Gloucestei’s faction, for he was sent as Earl 
Marshal by the king to Calais, after the arresi: of the 
Duke of Gloucester, as Holmshed says (vol ii p 837), 
“to make the duke secretlie awaie ” It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether Mowbray really had any share in the death 
of Gloucester, although there was some question as to at- 
temptmg to punish the earl marshal for his supposed com¬ 
plicity in that mysterious crime In 1398, at the Parlia¬ 
ment held at Shrewsbury, Henry Bolingbroke accused 
Mowbray of treason It is at this point that the play 
commences Norfolk died in 1399 (see note 262) By his 
second wife, Elizabeth Fitzalan, daughter of the Earl of 
Arundel, who was executed in 1397, he had two sons, 
Thomas, the Lord Mowbray of the Second Part of King 
Henry IV, and John Mowbray, who was restored to his 
father’s dignity as Duke of Norfolk and who is grand¬ 
father of the Duke of Norfolk in the Third Part of King 
Henry VI His eldest daughter, Margaret, mamed Sir 
Robert Howard Their son is the “ Jockey of Norfolk" 
in Richard HI. 

7. THOMAS Holland, Earl of Kent. He was the “ third 
Earl of Kent, son of Thomas, second earl, by his wife, 
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Alice Fitzalan, eldest daughtei of Richard, ninth Earl of 
Arundel, and grandson of Sir Thomas Holland, K.G, and 
Joan, ‘Fair Maid of Kent”’ (Fiench, p 30) He was 
therefore nephew of King Richard II, and brother to the 
second wife of Edmund, Duke of York Liugaid, by a 
mistake (vol iii. p 369), calls him the king’s uterine 
brother, coupling him with the Earl of Huntingdon, the 
latter was the king’s uterine brothei, and uncle to this 
Thomas of Holland, who was created Duke of Suirey, Sep¬ 
tember 29th, 1397 He was the only one who ever bore 
this title Holinshed, in giving an account of the execu¬ 
tion of the Eail of Arundel in 1397, mentions among the 
SIX great lords who were present “ Nottingham (that had 
married his daughter), Kent (that was his daughtei’s 
son)” (vol. 11 p 841) He was degraded by Henry lY , at 
his accession, to the rank of earl; and joining in the plot 
against that king with the Earl of Salisbury, he was exe¬ 
cuted by the people of the town of Cirencester about the 
beginning of the year 1400 (see note 328) 

8 Earl op Salisbury Sir John de Montacute, third 
Earl of Salisbury of that surname, the son of Sir John de 
Montacute, one of the heroes of Cressy, was descended 
from Edward I through his maternal grandfather, Ralph 
de Monthermer, who married the Princess Joan of Acres, 
daughter of that monarch He was a supporter of the 
Lollards and Wicliffites He was charged by Lord Mor- 
ley (October 29th, 1399) with having betrayed the secrets 
of the Duke of Gloucester to King Richard; gages were 
interchanged between the appellant and defendant, but 
nothing came of it Salisbury joined in the rebellion of 
some of the lords against Henry IV , and was executed by 
the populace at Cirencester, in January, 1400 His son 
Thomas, who was restored to the honours forfeited by 
his father’s rebellion, was the valiant Earl of Salisbury in 
Henry V and m the First Pait of Henry VI From this 
Earl of Salisbury’s younger brother, Sir Simon de Mont¬ 
acute, the present ducal house of Manchester is de¬ 
scended. 

9 Lord Berkeley Wrongly called by some editors 
Earl of Berkeley, the rank of earl not having been 
granted to the family till the reign of Charles TI This 
Lord Berkeley was Thomas, the fifth baron, descended 
from the feudal lords of Berkeley Castle, county of Glou¬ 
cester He married Margaret de Lisle, only daughter of 
the last Lord de Lisle They had one daughter, Eliza¬ 
beth, who marned Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick 
Lord Berkeley was one of the four sureties for Lord Mor- 
ley when he-accused Lord Salisbury in the Parhament of 
1399. See above, note 8. 

10 Bushy. Sir John Bushy, or, as he is sometimes 
called, Bussy, was speaker of the House of Commons in 
1397 He was one of the twelve commissioners to whom 
the power of both Houses of Parliament was delegated 
in 1398. It was mainly owing to his instigation that the 
Earl of Arundel was condemned to death, and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury exiled in 1397. Holinshed thus 
describes him* “ sir John Bmhte, a knight of Lincolne- 
Bhire, accompted to be an exceeding cruell man, ambi¬ 
tious and couetous beyond measure” (vol li p 839) He 
was executed m August, 1399. 
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11 Bagot was Sir William Bagot, and was sheriff of the 

county of Leicester in 1382-1383 French says “He 
escaped from Bristol Castle, and joined the king m Iie- 
land, but on his return was committed by Heniy IV to 
the Tower, whence he was leleased November 12, 1400,. 
and being leceived into favoui, served again in Parlia¬ 
ment” “Bolingbioke, the night befoie his in¬ 

tended combat with Mowbray, lodged at Sir William 
Bagot’s manoi-house at Bagmton, a short distance fiom 
Gosford-gieeu, near Coventiy” (p 33) 

12 Green was Sir Henry Green, son of Sir Henry Green,. 
Justice of the King’s Bench, in the reign of Edward III 
He IS first mentioned in connection with the horrible 
death of the Carmelite fiiai* who, in 1383, accused the 
Duke of Lancaster of treason This fnar was committed 
to the charge of Lord John Holland, the king’s half- 
brother, and was by him, and Sir Heniy Gi een, brutally 
muidered in pnson before any judicial inquiry mto the 
truth of his statements (see Holinshed, vol ii p 763) 
Gieen, Bagot, and Bushy w'ere the three prolocutors who 
“set foorth the king’s greeuances” (Holinshed, vol ii 
p 839) Holinshed says (p. 843) they weie all three 
“knights of the Bath, against whom the commons vn- 
doubtedlie bare great and piiuie hatred ” IntheEgerton 
MS play. Green is killed by the Eail of Arundel and Sir 
Thomas Cheney after the murder of Gloucester He was, 
in reality, executed with Bushy at Berkeley Castle in 1399 

13 Earl op Northumberland He was the son of 
Henry Percy, who was the son of the third Baron Percy of 
Alnwick, one of the heioes of Cressy He married Mary 
Plantagenet, youngest daughter of Henry, Earl of Lan¬ 
caster He was created Earl of Northumberland at 
Richard’s coronation in 1377 He took a prominent part 
in Bolingbroke’s rebellion; but afterwards, with his son 
Hotspur and others, rebelled against Bolingbioke who 
had then become Henry TV After the death of his son 
at the sanguinary battle of Shrewsbury on July 21st, 1403, 
by a submission not very honourable to himself, he ob¬ 
tained pardon, and was restored to his estates But in 
May, 1405, m conjunction with Archbishop Scrope, 
Thomas Mowbray, Earl Marshal (son of the Duke of Nor- 
folkmentioned in this play), Northumberland again raised 
the standard of rebellion This time the attempt was. 
quite abortive, and in conjunction with Lord Bardolf he 
escaped to Scotland, where he led a precarious life, till 
on February 10th, 1408, having again appeared in arms, 
he was killed at the battle of Bramham Moor, near Tad- 
caster 

14. Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur. This is the Henry 
Percy who is so important a character m I. Henry IV. 
It will be better to deal with his history when we come 
to that play. 

16 Lord Ross ’William de Ros succeeded his brother 
John, who was the sixth Baron He was the son of 
Thomas de Ros, the fifth Baron, who married Beatrice 
Stafford, eldest daughter of Ralph, Earl of Stafford, K G 
French says (p 36)* “ He was summoned to Parliament 
from 1394 to 1413 Henry IV rewarded his services by 
appointing him Lord Treasurer of England, and a K.G. 
He stood very high in that monarch's favour, and died at 
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Belvoir m 1414 He married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John Arundell, and his male line ended in his grandson, 
Edmund de Hos, who died unmarried in 1508 ” 

16 Lord Willoughby William de Willoughby, fifth 
Baron Willoughby de Eresby, was summoned to Parha- 
ment from 1396 to 1409, m which year he died 

17 Lord Eitzwater. Walter Fitzwater, or Fitzwalter, 
fifth Baron Fitzwalter, was descended from Robert Fitz¬ 
walter, the general of the Barons confederated against 
King John, and styled by them “Marshall of the Army 
of God and the Church ” This Baron Fitzwaltei died m 
1407. He married Joan, daughter of Sir John Devereux, 
the sister and heir of John, second Baron Devereux, 
umting by that alliance the two families of Fitzwalter 
and Devereux Holinshed, speaking of the accusation of 
treason against the Duke of Aumerle, says (vol in. p 5) 

“ The lord Fitzwater herewith rose up, and said to the 
king, that where the duke of Aumarle excuseth himselfe 
of the duke of Glouceaters death, I say (quoth he) that 
he was the verie cause of hia death, and so he appealed 
him of treason, offering by throwing downe his hood as a 
gage to proue it with his bodie.” 

18 Bishop op Carlisle This was “Thomas Merk, or 
Merkes, who had been a Benedictine monk at Westmin¬ 
ster, and was appointed to the see of Carlisle m 1397 
He was much employed m secular matters both at home 
and abroad. His was the only dissentient voice raised 
m Parliament against the deposed Richard being sen¬ 
tenced to secret and close imprisonment, and he was 
depnved of his bishopric, and sent to the Tower for his 
attachment to his ill-fated master” (French, p 38) “He 
was committed to the Tower, but was hberated on the 
23d of June, 1400, and dehvered into the custody of the 
Abbot of Westminster. He was pardoned and allowed 
to go at lai^e on 28th Nov 1400 On 13th Aug 1404, he 
was presented by the Abbot of Westminster to the rectory 
of Todenham in Gloucestershire, and probably died about 
the end of the year 1409, as his successor in the living 
‘was instituted 13th Jan. 1409-10 per mortem Thomse 
Merks’” [Le Neve’s Fasti, ed Hardy, vol iii. p. 237 
(Clarendon Press Edn. p 168)] According to Bishop 
Kennet, it was to the vicarage of Sturminster-Marshall, 
m Dorsetshire, that Thomas Merk was appointed by 
King Henry IV He enjoyed a very high reputation, 
and, according to French (p 38): “it is expressly stated 
in the writ for his enlargement, dated at Westminster, 
November 28,1400 (Rymer’s Feeders), that Thomas Merk, 
late Bishop of Carlisle, was pardoned on account of the 
excellence of his character.” 

19 Abbot op Westminster This ecclesiastic has gene¬ 
rally been supposed to have been William of Colchester; 
but French (p 89) thinks that “ the abbot who took part 
in the latter scenes of this play was his successor, Richard 
Harounden, or Harweden ” Dart in his History and Anti¬ 
quities of the Abbey Church of St Peter, Westminster, 
after speaking of the date of the death of William of 
Colchester, which he states was uncertain, says “ Richard 
Harounden is next nam’d, of whom we know nothing 
certain, but during this interval of Darkness I find the 
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year before the Deposition of Richard II the Abbat of 
Westminster attending Richard IT into Ireland, and 
after his Return appointed with others to go to him in 
the Tower, concerning his Resignation, and soon after 
concern’d at his Usage, 3 om’d with the Dukes of Exeter, 
Surrey, and Aumarle, &c the Bishop of Carlisle, and 
principally the Abbat of Westminster, had an uncommon 
aversion to Henry IV, for that when the Earl of Darby, 
he had declared the Clergy had too much, and the King 
too little; but I rather think out of a true Loyalty to 
release their captiv’d Sovereign, but this being discover’d 
and several executed the Abbat fled from his Monastery', 
and dying of an Apoplex, escap’d publick Execution 
This Harounden I take to be the Man whom the Monks 
privately buried without Tomb or Inscription, nor do we 
know in what part of the Church they laid him probably, 
for Fear, but as I am not certain, I leave it doubtful” 
(voLii p xxxii. ed 1742) This passage is quoted by French 
but with many inaccuracies I have transcribed it from 
Dart’s work As French gives it, it makes perfect non¬ 
sense ; and it must be confessed that, even when correctly 
quoted, it is far from intelligible The writer apparently 
means to say that this Richard Harweden joined m Au- 
merle’s conspiracy, not so much out of hatred to Henry 
IV as from a feeling of loyal sympathy for the deposed 
and imprisoned Richard When the conspiracy was dis¬ 
covered, the abbot fled, and afterwards died a natural 
death from apoplexy This tallies to a certain extent 
with Shakespeare’s account (v 6 19-21). 

The grand conspirator, Abbot of Westminster, 

With clog of conscience and sour melancholy. 

Hath yielded up his body to the grave 
It would appear that there is a great discrepancy between 
the different authorities as to the date of William of Col¬ 
chester’s death; and, on the whole, it seems most pro¬ 
bable that the Ahhot, mentioned m this play, was Richard 
Harounden Both Grafton and Rapin agree that this 
Abbot of Westminster, who played such an important 
part m Aumerle’s conspiracy, died suddenly of a fit, and 
this corresponds both with Shakespeare’s account, and 
with that given by Dart, of Harounden's death If the 
Abbot of this play was William of Colchester, it is, as 
French points out, very unlikely that he would have been 
allowed to escape unpunished, and to continue m the 
enjoyment of his high oflSlce for fourteen years after his 
having taken part m such a conspiracy It is also re¬ 
markable that none of the historians mention that Wil¬ 
liam of Colchester died either a violent, or a sudden 
death 

20. Lord Marshal As Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
was Earl Marshal, the Duke of Surrey (see above, note 48) 
acted as Lord Marshal m the lists at Gosford Green, near 
Coventry 

21. Sir Stephen Scroop He was the son of Henry le 
Scrope, first Baron Scroop or Scrope of Masham He had 
been distinguished as a soldier, and served in France and 
Flanders He was strongly attached to King Richard II; 
but after that monarch’s unhappy death he was taken 
into favour by Henry IV, who appointed him Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Ireland under the young Prince Thomas of 
Lancaster He “ defeated the Irish on several occasions, 
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and died Feb 10, 1408, at Tristel-Demiot, where the 
Irish parliaments were sometimes held” (French, p 43). 
His eldest son Henry is the Lord Scroop of Henry V 

22 Sir Piers op Exton Of Sir Piers of JSxton little 
seems to be known Holinshed speaks of him as “ one 
called Sir Piers of Exton ” (vol in p 14) In the descnp- 
tioii of the death of Richard, part of which we have 
quoted in note 326, he thus relates Sir Piers’s share m 
that tragedy After Richard had slain four of his assail¬ 
ants, “Sir Piers being halfe dismaied herewith, lept into 
the chaire where king Richard was wont to sit, while the 
other foure persons fought with him, and chased him 
about the chamber And in conclusion, as king Richard 
trauersed his ground, from one side of the chamber to 
an other, comming by the chaire, where sir Piers stood, 
he was felled with a stroke of a pollax which sir Piers 
gaiie him upon the head, and therewith rid him out of 
life, without gluing him respit once to call to God for 
meicie of his passed offenses It is said, that Sir Piers of 
EKton, after he had thus slaine him, wept right bitteilie, 
as one stnken with the piicke of a giltie conscience, for 
murthenng him, whome he had so long time obeied as 
king” 

He was probably a near relation of Sir Nicholas Exton, 
Sheiiff of London in 1385, who opposed Richard II m 
Pailiament, and succeeded Sir Nicholas Brembre as 
mayor in 1386 (see French, p 45) 

23 Queen This was Richard's second wife (see above, 
notel) French says (p 46) “Isabel of Valois was the eldest 
daughter of Charles VI, and was crowned Queen of Eng¬ 
land, January 7,1397 After the death of Richard, Henry 
IV endeavoured to obtain her hand for his son, the 
Prince of Wales, but her family declined the alliance, 
and she became in 1408 the wife of her cousin, Charles 
D’Aiigouldme, afterwaidsDuke of Orleans, she died Sept 
13,1410, soon after giving birth to a daughter, Joan, who 
married John 11., Duke of Alen(;on, son of the prince who 
was slain at Agincourt, after his encounter with Henry V.» 

24. Duchess op York The Duchess of York was not 
the mother of Aumerle, but the second wife of Edmund 
Langley, Duke of York (see above, note 3) She was Joan 
Holland, third daughter of Thomas, second Earl of Kent, 
and granddaughter of Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent. 
French (p 47) says “This duchess, surviving her hus¬ 
band, by whom she had no issue, married secondly the 
*Lord Willoughby' in this play,” [being] “his second 
wife, thirdly Henry, the ‘Lord Scroop’ in King Henry V ; 
and fourthly Sir Henry Broniflete, Lord de Vescy, whose 
daughter, Margaret Bromflete, raarned the ‘ Young Clif¬ 
ford ’ in the Third Part of King Henry VI ” 

25 Duchess op Gloucester She was the widow of 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, youngest son 
of Edward HI, of whom there has been so frequent men¬ 
tion She was the Eleanor de Bohun who was the daugh¬ 
ter and co-heiress of Humphrey, Earl of Hereford. She 
had one son and three daughters The son died unmar¬ 
ried in 1399. The eldest daughter, Anne Plantagenet, 
married Edmund Stafford, fifth Earl of Stafford, who 
was slain at Shrewsbury; and their son Humphrey Staf¬ 
ford was created Duke of Buckingham, and is one of the 
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characters in the Second Part of Henry VI Shakespeare 
supposes her to have died at Plashy She really died at 
Balking, whither she had retired after the death of her 
husband, and was buried at Westminster Abbey, where a 
monumental brass tablet to her memory may still be seen. 

26 Lady attending on the Queen Fiench (p 48) says. 
“The chief lady attached to the young queen’s household 
was the ‘Lady of Cou^y,’ Mary, daughter of the Princess 
Isabel, daughter of Edward HI , who married Iiigelram 
de Cou^y, created Earl of Bedford, K G After the Lady 
of CouQy was dismissed in disgrace. King Richard placed 
his young wife in the care of his niece, Eleanor Holland, 
widow of Roger Mortimer, fourth Earl of March, and she 
accompanied Queen Isabel on her return to France ” 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

27 Line 1; time-hmiour'd —Not elided in F 1 The line 
presents no difficulty in scansion if the final ed be pro¬ 
nounced, but, as it IS a well-known and often quoted line, 
it IS better to print it as usually given As Malone has 
pointed out in his note, men were called old, at this time, 
whom we should consider only middle-aged John of 
Gaunt was only fifty-eight years old at the time this play 
commences (1398) 

28 Line 2 according to thy oath and BAND —The word 
bond was spelt indifferently lond or hand, for instances 
of the latter in Shakespeare, compare Comedy of Errors, 
IV 2 49, where the spelling of the word is used for the 
sake of a pun, and I Henry IV m 2 167, “the end of 
life cancels all hands ” 

29 Line 3 Henry Hereford thy hold son —Hereford is 
written Herford in all Qq and Ff (except Q 6 and F 4), 
so that it was evidently pronounced as a dissyllable. 
Daniel, in his poem The Civil War, uses the same form of 
the word (book i stanzas lix. lx. &c) 

30. Line 4* the hoistrous late appeal—i.e the accusation 
brought by Bolingbroke against the Duke of NorfoU^ m 
the parliament at Shrewsbury, on January 30,1398 

31. Lines 9-11: 

Jf he APPEAL the duhe on ancient malice; 

Or worthily, as a good subject should. 

On some "known ground of treachery in him^ 

An Appeal of Battle was, according to Favine (quoted by 
Staunton), an accusation wherein “it is the purpose of 
one party to call another by the name of a villain before 
the bench of ]ustice.” The “ appealer or appellant ” had 
under the old French law of Appeals, to give security for 
the payment of a fine of threescore pounds, and damages 
to each person whom he appealed to the same amount, 
in the event of his failing to prove his accusation The 
person appealed might either disprove the accusation by 
evidence, or might support his own denial by single com¬ 
bat, either with the appellant or with some deputy. 

32 Line 20 • May many years of happy days hefal,— 
Qq. Ff. omit May the emendation is Pope's. 

33 Line 23 Until the heavens,'EliiYYmQ earth's good hap 
—The Edd of Clarendon Press Series, and Rolfe say that. 
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m this line, the accent must be on the second syllable of 
envying; but surely the rhythm does not require this; 
the usual accent on the first syllable makes a more har¬ 
monious line 

34 Lines 41-46 —Coleridge says [Lectures upon Shake- 
speaie, &c (edn 1849), vol i pp 170,171], “the rhymes 
in the last six lines well express the pieconcertedness of 
Bolingbroke’s scheme, so beautifully contrasted with the 
vehemence and sinceie iriitation of Mowbray " Surely 
tins IS very far-fetched The rhymed lines aie, as we 
know, characteiistic of Shakespeare’s earlier style, cer¬ 
tainly these SIX are among those which make us suspect 
that Shakespeare worked, partly, fi om an older and infe¬ 
rior play It may be well to note that, m the historical 
account, Bolingbroke’s conduct in accusing the Duke of 
Noifolk was far from creditable to him I’he conversation 
took place between them when riding together on the 
road from Brentford to London; and, according to Bol¬ 
ingbroke’s own account, the purport of it was that the 
duke did not trust the king’s assurances of friendship 
towards either of them, but believed that he intended 
to “destroy them both” for their share in some of the 
previous events of Richard’s reign. “ Two days before 
the openmg of the session (at Shrewsbury) the Duke of 
Hereford had obtained a general pardon under the great 
seal for the treasons, mispnsions, and offences that he 
had ever committed” (Lingard, vol. ill p 374) His con¬ 
duct certainly showed caution, coupled with the grossest 
treachery towards his friend, who had been speaking to 
him in confidence. 

35 Lines 58, 59: 

Setting aside his high blood’s royalty,— 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege ,— 

We have printed the latter line as if it were a parenthesis. 
Hone of the commentators seem to find any difficulty m 
it, but it certainly is not very intelligible as usually pnn- 
ted Norfolk is turning towards Bolingbroke in speakmg 
the words “ Setting a^e,” &c , then he stops, and turns 
with a reverent salutation to Richard; 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 

% e “and consider him, for the moment, as no kinsman of 
yours, my liege ” That this is the meaning is proved by 
King Richard’s speech below (lines 115-123) No doubt 
the Duke of Norfolk felt a difficulty in accusing a cousm 
of the king’s, so roundly, of treason 

36. Line 95 for these EIGHTEEN years —That is since 
1381, the year in which the rising under Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw, &Q. took place It was also the year when Par¬ 
liament made serious attempts to restram the royal pre¬ 
rogative 

37 Lme 100 That he did plot the Dulce of Qlosteids 
death —Thomas of Woodstock, Earl of Buckingham, the 
youngest son of Edward III, was created Duke of Glou¬ 
cester in 1385 The manner of his death is uncertain 
In the Egerton MS play, Thomas of Woodstock is the 
hero; he is called “plain Thomas,” and is represented as 
remarkable for his plainness of speech, he is taken pn- 
soner by a stratagem, at his own house, and carried off 
to Calais by Lapoole, the governor of that place Acting 
on instructions from Richard, Lapoole has Gloucester 


killed in prison by two muiderers, who knock him on the 
head, then strangle him, and finally smother him with a 
feather-bed, afterwards arranging his body so as to make 
it appear he died a natural death Richard, meanwhile 
overwhelmed with giief at the death of his queen (Anne 
of Bohemia), is struck with remoise, and wishes to recall 
the orders given to Lapoole, but it is too late Lingard 
takes an unfavouiable view of Gloucester’s character, 
and doubts if the evidence of his iiiuider, and especially 
of Richard’s complicity in it, is to be relied on. It is 
certain that Noifolk, then Eail of Nottingham and Earl 
Marshal, was at Calais, and that Gloucester was m his 
charge but whether the confession of John Hall, made 
m the first year of the leign of Henry IV, which is the 
only direct evidence of a murdei having been committed, 
IS to be lelied on, is very doubtful. 

38 Line 106 TO WE for justice —Bolingbroke here sets 
himself up as the avenger of his uncle Gloucester; he 
seems to have been one of the few members of the royal 
family who did not take any part in the proceedings 
against the duke His father, the Duke of Lancaster, 
pronounced against Gloucester the ]udgment of treason 
But Henry had another nght to act as revenger of his 
uncle’s death, for his wife was sister of Eleanor, Duchess 
of Gloucester (see above, note 3) 

39 Line 131. Since last 1 went to France to fetch his 
queen.—'Ee had been joined (in 1395) with the Earl of 
Rutland (Aumerle) m an embassy to demand the hand of 
Isabel, eldest daughter of Charles VI, then about eight 
years old The mamage took place in November, 1396 

40 Line 157. Our doctors say this is no month to bleed 
—Ff Q. 5 lead time, but the allusion is to the almanacs, 
where particular seasons were pointed out as the most 
proper time for being bled, generally spring and autumn. 
As a fact, the events narrated m this scene took place in 
the month of April 

41 Line 168. That lives, debits cf death, upon my grave 
—Printed by Qq and Ff * 

Despite of death that lives upon my grave 

The transposition of the words is a very slight alteration 
which makes the sense much clearer, it was first suggested 
by Seymour (Remarks, vol i p 249). Bishop Words¬ 
worth seems to think he was the first to venture on it 
(See Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, vol ii p 95 ) 

42 Line 170. 1 am disgrac’d, impeach’d, and BAFFL’D 
here —According to Toilet (see Var Ed vol xv. p 16), 
Holinshed thus explains baffling* **JSafuUing is a great 
disgrace among the Scots, and it is used when a man is 
openlie perjured, and then make of him an image painted, 
reversed, with his heels upward, ivith his name wonder¬ 
ing, crieing, and blowing out of hun with horns ” Com¬ 
pare I Henry IV i 2. llS* “an I do not, call me a villain 
and baffle me ” 

43 Lines 176-181—With these lines compare lago’s 
well-known speech, Othello, iii 3 155-161; 

Good name in man and woman, dear my lord. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. &c. 

44 Line 186. Cousin, throw DOWN your gage —So Ff. 
and.Q 5 The other Quartos all read throw up, a leading 
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retained by the Edd of Clarendon Press Series (p 89) on 
the ground that "throw up” means “relinquish” and “ is 
more appropnate than the latter, which is specially used 
for the act of defiance ” But surely as above (line 161) 
Gaunt says 

Throw doTvji, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s gage 
And King Richard adds (line 162) 

And, Norfolk, throw his 

And again (line 164), “Norfolk, throw dcnmi/' the meaning 
is “ throw down the gage you have m your hand ” Lett- 
som would substitute his for your, but that is unneces¬ 
sary 

45 Line 187 from such FOUL sm,—Q 1, Q 2, Q 3, Q. 4 
read deepe Pf and Q 5, substantially,/owZ, which seems 
the preferable epithet 

46. Line 189 Or with pale BEGQAU-PEAR impeach MT 
HEIGHT— So Q 1, Q 6, P. 1, E 2, heggar-feat meaning 
“ fear that makes me a beggar or suppliant, for his (Nor¬ 
folk’s) foigiveness *' Q 2, Q. 3, Q 4 read hegger-face. F 3, 
F 4: beggar'd fear 

Impeach my height means “ lessen my dignity ” iin- 
peach is derived from the French empScher, and means, 
ongmally, “to hinder,” then “to accuse,”because, per¬ 
haps, the object of an accusation is “to hinder” the 
accused from committing more crimes The two senses 
of the word are here more or less blended. 

47 Line 199 . upon St Lambert's day— i e. Septem¬ 
ber I7th 

48 Line 204 Marshal, command our officers at arms 
—The Duke of Norfolk was Earl Marshal; but, as he was 
Inmself to answer Bolmgbroke’s appeal, a deputy (Thomas 
Holland, Earl of Surrey) was appointed to act in his 
place. 

ACT I. Scene S 

49 Line 1. Alas, the part I had in Woodstock's blood. — 
In the Egerton MS play the Duke of Gloucester is always 
called Woodstock But for the context, this hne might 
have a double meaning, for Lancaster was certainly privy 
to the proceedings against his brother In the Egerton 
MS. play, Lancaster assures the Duchess of his determi¬ 
nation to avenge his brother in the following passage. 

We will revenge our noble brother’s wrongs, 

And force that wanton tyrant to reveale ^ 

The death of his deer uncle, harmless Woodstock, 

So trayterously betray’d. 

—Halliwell’s Repnnt, p 8i 1 

50 Line 7 Who, when they see —Altered by Pope to 
it sees, and by Steevens to he ^ees, very unnecessarily, 
heaven is often used as a plural noun Compare Hamlet, 
iit 4. 173-176.' 

but heaven hath pleas’d it so 
To punish me with this, and this with me. 

That I must be their scourge and mmister 

61 Line 11: Edward's seven sona.—They were (1) Edward 
the Black Prince, bom 1330, died 1376; (2) William of 


11 have altered the punctuation m all quotations from the Repnnt 
(which follows the MS nteratim and verbatim), there bemg scarcely 
any stops, and what few there are, for the most part wrongly em¬ 
ployed 
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Hatfield, 1336-1344, (3) Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of Clar¬ 
ence, 1338-1868, (4) John of Gaunt, 1340-1399, (6) Edmund 
of Langley, Duke of York, 1341-1402, (6) William of 
Windsor (died young), (7) Thomas of Woodstock, 1355- 
1397 

62 Line 35 to SAFEGUARD thine own life —This verb is 
used once again by Shakespeaie, in Henry V i 2 176 
faince we have locks to safegnaid necessaries 

53 Line 53 A CAITIFF RECREANT —Caitiff IS, Without 
doubt, derived fiom the Latin captivus, it is used by 
Wicliff in his veision of the Bible (Eph iv. 8) ''He ledde 
caitifte caytif ” The French form of the word is chdtif, 
m Italian cattivo, both ongmally meaning “captive,” 
and then coming to mean “wretched,” “bad,” just as 
caitiff has come to signify “a mean wretch.” Recieant 
is used by Chaucer in the special sense of one who flies 
from battle, “he that despeireth him, is like to the 
coward champion reaieant, that flieth withouten nede” 
(The Persones Tale, vol iv p 79) It also means one that 
yields himself to his adversary, which sense it bears here. 

54 Lines 58, 59 —This simile is, undoubtedly, taken 
from the boundmg of a tennis-ball 

66 Line 60 at Plashy imit me —Flashy (now spelt 
Fleshy), between Chelmsford and Dunmow, in Essex, was 
the seat of Thomas of Woodstock, in virtue of his office 
as Lord High Constable It was here that Richaid him¬ 
self arrested his uncle in July, 1397 In the Egerton MS. 
play, Flashy is thus described 

this house of plasshy, brother, 

Stands m a sweete and plesant ayre, ifaith; 

Tis neere the Theames, and circled round with trees 
That, in the summer, serue for plesant fanns 
To code ye, and, ui winter, strongly breake 
The stormye windes that else would mpp ye too 

Halliwell’s Repnnt, p 43 

Flashy IS certainly some distance from the Thames 

56 Lines 68, 69: 

But empty lodgings and UNFURNISH’D walls, 
Unpeopled OFFICES 

The tapestry was hung on the walls by hooks, so that it 
was easily taken down when the family were away The 
word offices had the same peculiar sense, in Shakespeare’s 
time, that it has now; namely, the pantry, kitchen, cel¬ 
lars, &c., and they were always on the ground-floor 
Compare Timon of Athens, li. 2 167,168 

When all our offices have been oppress’d 
With notous feeders 

67 Line 70 And what hear there —So all Qq and Ff. 
except Q. 1, which reads cheere; a reading defended by 
Malone, with singular infelicity, as justified by the offices 
lu the preceding hue But surely, as the Camb. Edd. 
point out, the antithesis between line 67. 

Alack, and what shall good old York there see, 
and this line, “and what hear there,” is too marked to 
admit of a doubt that Q 1 is wrong in this instance. 

58 Line 73: Desolate, DESOLATE.— Collier’s MS Correc¬ 
tor substituted desperate for the second desolate, which 
does not remedy the unrhythmical nature of the hue I 
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would propose Desolate, ah' desolate, Lut peihaps the 
rugged and deficient metre was here intentional 

ACT I. Scene 3 

59 Line 3 SPRIGHTPULLY and hold —For a similar 
omission of the adverbial termination, compare Richard 
III ill 4 50 

His grace looks cheerfully and smooth to-day, 

and Othello, in 4 79 

Why do you speak so startingly and rasht 

60 Line 7. Maishal, demand of yonder champion — 
Shakespeare seems to have given us most of the cere¬ 
monial observed on such occasions as this Holinshed’s 
description of the scene is very vivid, and shows that 
all the accessories were of the most splendid character 
Indeed, knowing the passion of Richard II. for dress and 
showy display of all kinds, one is tempted to think that, 
though he had made up his mind not to let the appellant 
and accused really fight, he would not stop the ceremony 
lest he should miss such an opportunity of indulging his 
favourite taste Holmshed tells us the king “entered 
into the field with great triumph,” and that he had there 
“ above ten thousand men in armour ” 

61 Line 20 To God, my king, and MY succeeding usue 
—So Q 1, Q 2, Q 3, Q. 4. Ff Q, 5 read his It is very diffi¬ 
cult to decide whether the latter are nght, or not Cer¬ 
tainly one might, at the first glance, expect “Ais (i e the 
king’s) succeeding issue,” nor do I think the fact that 
Richard had no issue, at this time, has anything to do 
with the question, for he was a young man, and when 
his child-queen grew up, he might easily have had chil¬ 
dren But let us ask what were the three things to which 
Norfolk had to prove his “ loyalty and truth ” To his 
God, his king, and the king's lawful successors’ Surely 
not, but to his God, his king, and his own high birth. 
If to meant “before,” or “to the satisfaction of,” theie 
would be no difficulty It is quite good sense that a man, 
in Norfolk’s position, should say “ I will be loyal and true 
to my children, for I will not leave them a dishonoured 
name, which I should do if I did not defend myself 
against this accusation ” It seems to me that the readmg 
my IS partly justified, if indirectly, by hues 39,40 below, 
where Bolingbroke says: 

That he’s a traitor, foul and dangerous, 

To God of heaven, King Richard, and to 7 ne, 

He does not say “to Ring Richard and his successors.” 
The emendation of Ff is, undoubtedly, very plausible, 
and the my might easily have been caught by the prmter 
fiom the line above 

62 Line 26: demamd o/—Qq and Ft read ask; the 
reading m the text is Ritson’s conjecture- 

63 Line 28: Thus plated in habiliments of war — 
Plated means clad vo. plate armour, compare Antony and 
Cleopatra, i, 1 4, “like plated Mars ” Chain armour was 
not used after the reign of Edward III except in certain 
parts of the armour. 

64. Line 30: Depose him m the justice of his cause. — 
This IS the only instance, in Shakespeare, of the use of 
depose in the active sense of “taking a deposition ” 


65. Lines 42, 48 

On pain of death, no person be so bold, 

Or daring-hardy, as to touch the lists. 

This prohibition shows that the lists were, probably, 
movable barriers which marked out the ground of the 
tournament Stiutt says (edn 1834, p 131) “Itwasacon- 
sideiable time after the establishment of justs and tour¬ 
naments, before the combatants thought of making either 
lists or barriers, they contented themselves, says Menes- 
trier, with being stationed at fom angles of an open 
place, whence they run m parties one against another. 
There were cords stretched before the different com¬ 
panies, previous to the commencement of the tourna¬ 
ments, as we learn from the following passage in an old 
English romance, among the Harleian manuscripts. ‘All 
these thinges donne thei were embatailed eche ageynste 
the othir, and the corde drawen before eche partie, and 
whan the tyme was, the cordes were cutt, and the 
trumpettes blew up for every man to do his devoir, duty ’ 

. As these pastimes were accompanied with much 
danger, they invented in France the double lisU, where 
the knights might run from one side to the other, with¬ 
out coming in contact, except with their lances; other 
nations followed the example of the French, and the 
usage of luts and barrieis soon became universal ” 

66 Lines 63, 64 —Here we have two lines of blank 
verse commg, without any particular reason, in the 
middle of a passage written in rhyme I cannot under¬ 
stand how any one, at all acquamted with the Elizabethan 
drama, can read this speech, and not believe that Shake¬ 
speare either had an old play on this subject before him, 
when he wrote Richard II, or that it was one of his very 
earliest works which he afterwards partly rewrote The 
speech concludes (lines 70-77) ^^ith a passage entirely m 
blank verse, which is quite worthy of Shakespeare at his 
best, and mfimtely superior to most of the rhymed pas¬ 
sages which occur so constantly m this play. 

67 Lines 67, 68. 

Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The daintiest last, to make the end inost sweet. 
The practice of ending dinners and suppers with what 
was called a banquet, that is, a dessert of sweets, seems 
to have been charactenstic of English entertainments. 
The Clarendon Press Series Edd. quote very aptly from 
Bacon, “Let not this Parliament end like a Dutch feast, 
in salt meats; but like an English feast, in sweet meats’* 
(Life and Letters, ed Spedding, vol iii p 215, note), 

68 Line 73. Add PROOF unto mine armour with thy 
prayers ^Proof was used technically of armour, some¬ 
what as we use it nowadays of spirits ‘ ‘ Armour of proof’ 
was armour tested so as to resist a severe blow Compare 
Hamlet, ii 2 512: 

On Mars his armour foil’d for f roof 
and 3racbeth, l 2 54: “ Bellona's bridegroom, lapp’d in 
proof” 

69 Line 83 Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant, 
live!—Qq and Ff all read “5e m^^anf and live'” The 
emendation we have piinted is, I think, preferable to 
Capell’s, “<Ae vahant live;” or to Pope’s “&e brave and 
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live ” The and is quite unnecessary; it makes the line 
hopelessly umhythmical 

70. Line 84 Mine innocency and Saint George to thrive' 

_ le, “May my innocence pievail by the aid of St 

George'” Qq and Ff read vinocence. Capell first sug¬ 
gested innocency, which makes the line peifect, peihaps 
innocence was sometimes pronounced as a quadrisyllable 
The idiom “St George to thiivef’* has been compai’ed 
with the phrase: “St George to lomowf" but the latter 
IS quite different, horroio, m that case, is a substantive= 
“pledge,” “security,” and themeanmgof the expression 
IS “St George be my security I” The phrase occurs in 
Ralph Roister Doister (Dodsley, vol in pp 141,147), a 
note to the first passage by Cooper wrongly explains “to 
borrow ” as=“ to protect or guard, ” quoting, as a parallel 
idiom, the line in our text 

71 Line 95. As gentle and as jocund as to jest —To 
lest had, in Shakespeare’s time, among other meanings, 
“to take part in any merry-making,” and, especially, “ to 
play m a masque ” Faimer quotes from The Spanish 
Tragedie (act i): 

He promis’d us, in honour of our guest, 

To gprace our banquet with some pompous^tfx^ 

—Dodsley, vol v p 33 

Schmidt explains as to je8t=*^s& if I were gomg to a 
mock-fight.” 

72 Line 118 Hng THROWN HIS WAEPER DOWN 
-In II Henry lY. iv. 1.126,126. 

O, when the kmg did throw hzs warder down. 

His own life hung upon the staff he threw 
See Daniel’s Civil War (book 1 st Ixii) 

The Combat granted and the Day assign'd, 

They both in Order of the Field appear, 

Most richly furnish’d in all Martial Kind, 

And at the point of Intercombat were. 

When lo ’ tlie King chang'd suddenly his Mind, 

Casts down hzs JVarder, to arrest them there, 

As b'lng advis’d a better Way to take, 

Which might for his more certam Safety make 
Daniel says that Richard stopped the combat because he 
feared Bolingbroke, if victorious, would gain so much 
populanty as to become a dangerous rival (book i stanza 
Ixiii) 

73 Line 121. Withdraw mth us —Here Richard and 
the Lords of the Council withdrew to consult together as 
to the sentence on the two combatants. According to 
Holinshed the consultation lasted two hours, and the 
sentence was read by Sir John Bushy, the king’s secre¬ 
tary It may be stated that historians are not agreed as 
to the real cause of the quarrel between Bolingbroke and 
Norfolk; but Daniel (Civil War, book 1 stanzas lix.-lxi.) 
gives the explanation which is the most probable one; 
namely, that Bolingbroke had spoken freely to Norfolk 
his feelings about the oppression and nusgovemment of 
Richard, that Norfolk had reported this to the kmg, and 
that in self-defence Bolingbroke then “ appealed” Norfolk 
of treason. For the other account of the transaction see 
note 9 If Daniel’s account is the true one, Bolingbroke’s 
conduct appears in a much more favourable light. 

74. Line 128: 0/ CIVIL wounds —Q 1 has cruell; all the 
other old copies read civil (or dvUl) Malone, in a note 
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on this passage (Var Ed vol xvi pp 30, 31), suppoits the 
reading of Q 1, but mentions that a copy of the Qiiai to, 
1597 (Q 1), “now befoie me ” reads avU The only other 
copy, besides Capell’s, known to e.vist was that in the 
possession of the late Geoige Daniel, which, as he in¬ 
formed the Canib. Edd , leads ouell 

75 Lines 129-133 —These five lines aie omitted in Ff 
and Q 5 

76 Line 140 upon pain of LIFE — So Q 1, Q 2, Q 3, Q 4 
“painof deaf/i,” Ff Q 5, the meaning is the same Below 
(line 153) Qq and Ff all read “ upon pain of life ” Hol- 
inshed has, in both cases, “ pain of death ” 

77 Line 150 The fly-slow hours —So F 2 all the Qq 
F 1, F 3, F 4 read sly slow (substantially) without a hy¬ 
phen It IS with some reluctance that we adopt a reading 
which has only F 2 for its authority against all the Qq , 
but the mistake between f and / is so common, and so 
easily made, that the alteration is really a veiy slight one 
Fly-slow seems to be here amoie appropriate expiession, 
and a moi e forcible one than sly-slow Steevens quotes 
from Chapman’s Odyssey, u 164: 

But when the fourth year came, and those sly hours 
That still surprise at length dames’ craftiest powers 
But, surely, there the epithet has an appropiiate signi¬ 
ficance which it lacks here Malone compaies the expres 
Sion thievish minutes m All’s Well, 11 . 1 168, 169. 

Or four and twenty times the pilot’s glass 
Hath told the thievish imnutes how tliey pass 
But Helena is, evidently, speaking of an hour-glass there, 
and thievish is an epithet which suits exactly the move¬ 
ment of the sand in an hour-glass 

78 Line 151 thy DEAR exile —A similarly transposed 
sense of dear is not uncommon in Shakespeare. (See 
note 223, Love’s Labour’s Lost) The way in which the 
word comes to have two contrary meanings is very simple, 
at first It means “precious,” “a dear thing”=“that for 
which a high price has been paid,” then it comes to 
mean “held m great affection,” “ close to the heart,” and 
so to be used of anything that stirs the emotions, or 
touches the heart, whether pleasurably or painfully. 

79 Line 169: these FORTY years —This is a mistake; 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, was not much more 
than thirty years old at this time. 

80 Line 179 : Lay on <mr ? oyal SWORD your banished 
hands -The hilt of the sword, in these times, was made, 
whether purposely or not, m the shape of a cross, and to 
swear with one’s hand upon such a sword was equivalent 
to sweanng by the cross. Compare Hamlet, 1 5 154 • 
“swear by my sword ” 

81 Line 181: OuR PART THEREIN we banish with your¬ 
selves —Richard here releases them from their allegiance 
while in exile It was a point much disputed, among 
lawyeis, whether a banished sub]ect was released horn 
his allegiance by the very fact of being banished Shake¬ 
speare IS here his own lawyer 

82 Line 193. Norfolk, so far as to mine enemy —Q. 1, 
Q 2, Q 3, Q 4, F 1 read fare' F 2, Q 6, F %farre The 
sentence is rather obscure, but Ritson's explanation. 
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quoted by Dyce, is probably the right one ‘ ‘ JS"orfoik—[Do 
not think that I am speaking to you as a friend]—so far 
as a man may speak to his enemy ” 

83 Lines 204, 206 

But what thou art, God, thou, and 1 do know; 

And all too soon, 1 fear, the king shall rue 
The last line is explained, generally, by commentators 

the king will rue his knowledge ” But does not it mean 
“the king will rue what thou art Norfolk means to 
say, “God, thou, and I know what thou art—a traitor- 
and the king will soon have cause to rue the existence of 
such a tiaitor ” 

84 Lines 209-211. 

thy sad aspect 

Hath from the number of his banish’d years 

Pluck'd four away 

It was not the silent pleading of the father’s grief, but 
the popular indignation at the sentence on Bolingbroke 
which made Richard shorten his time of exile Daniel 
says (Civil War, book i st Ixv) 

But yet such Murm’rmg of the Fact he hears, 

That he is fam Four of the Ten forgive, 

And judg’d him Six Years in Exile to live 

85 Line 222 Shall be extinct with age and endless 
night —Shakespeare uses extinct only here, and in Ham¬ 
let, 1 3 117, 118. 

these blazes, daughter, 

Giving more light than heat, extinct in both 

It IS used m its proper sense=“extinguished” in both 
places 

86 Line 231. Thy word is current with him for my 
death —The metaphor here is taken from the coinage, and 
the meaning is “Thy word is current with time—ie is 
accepted as an authentic eqmvalent—/or wy death, i e 
the sentence of my death ” 

87 Line 244 I was too strict to make mine own away — 
ie, “I was too strict m the performance of my duty in 
consenting to the banishment of my son ” (See line 234.) 
There is no histoncal authonty, I believe, for makmg 
Lancaster assent to the sentence of exile on his son 

88 Line 266 Esteem as ‘FOIL —Referring to the gold 
or silver leaf set behind a precious stone to enhance its 
lustre Compaie I. Henry lY i 2 236-239: 

And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes 
Than tliat which hath no foil to set it off 

89 lines 268-293.—These twenty-six lines are omitted 
inFf. Q 5 

90 Line 272. To foreign passages—i e to travelling 
about m foreign countries Bolingbroke compares him¬ 
self to an apprentice serving his time till he becomes free 
of his craft He would serve his time, in the profession 
of an exile, and then be free to nothing else but to his 
own grief 

91 Line 276: AU places that the EYE OP heaven visits. 
—The eye of heaven is generally supposed to mean the 
sun, and Shakespeare, undoubtedly, uses the expression, 
in that sense, in Lucrece (line 366), “the eye of heaven is 


out,” but it may mean here meiely the eye of the omni¬ 
present God. 

92 Lines 275-293.—The whole of this passage seems to 
have been suggested by one in Lilly’s Euphues (quoted 
by Malone, Var Ed. vol xvi p. 41) “ Plato would never 
accompt him banished, that had the sunne, fire, ayre, 
water, and earth, that he had before, where he felt the 
winter’s blast, and the summer’s blaze, where the same 
sunne and the same moone shined, whereby he noted that 
every place was a countiy to a wise man, and all paits a 
palace to a quiet mind —When it was cast in Diogenes’ 
teeth, that the Sinoponetes had banished him Pontus, 
yea, said he, I them of Diogenes ” 

93. Line 289 the presence STREW’D —The practice of 
strewng the floors of chambers, even m palaces, with 
rushes, continued as late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
Shakespeare has several allusions to this custom, eg.vn 
Romeo and Juliet, i 4 36 

Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels 
Compaie, on this subject, note 103, Two Gent of Verona 

91 Line 299* fantastic summer’s heat —This expression 
IS very like one m Euphues (also quoted by Malone): “he 
that IS washed m the rayne, drieth himselfe by the fire, 
not by his fancie ” (Var Ed vol xvi p 42). Both this 
passage, and that quoted above m note 92, occur in the 
chapter where Euphues exhoits Botonio to take his exile 
patiently 

95 Line 302 . Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never RANKLE 
more —Compare Richard III i. 3 291. 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death 

The word rankle occurs in no other passage in Shake- 
speaie 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

96 Line 1 We did observe —This is addressed to Bagot 
and Green, and refers to some conversation which had 
passed between them and the king about Bolingbroke’s 
popularity and the arts he used to maintain it (See be¬ 
low, lines 23-36 ) Johnson observes, very sensibly, that 
the second act should commence with this scene, on the 
stage, it is generally omitted m its entirety - 

97 Line 7 Which then blew bitterly against our FACES 
—Ef read grew, and Q 3, Q 4, Ef Q 6 read/ace. In this 
case the first Quartos are, as they generally are in this 
play, the safest authonty to follow 

98. Line 13* thIt taught me craft —We have accented 
thdt here, because, to make sense, the emphasis must be 
laid on it in reading or speaking the line Thdt refers to 
the words above, “/or (i.e because) my heart disdained,’ 

Aumerle seems to have been a bom traitor, he con¬ 
spired against Bolingbroke afterwards, but, on being 
detected, he betrayed all his accomplices 

99. Lines 23-41.—Daniel in his Civil War (liooki stanzas 
Ixvi -Ixix 1 gives a vivid descnption of Bolingbroke’s 
populanty, and puts into words the feelings of the people 
at his departure Here are some extracts: 

At whose Departure hence out of the Land, 

How did the open Multitude reveal 
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ACT II Scene 1. 


The "tt ondrous Lo\e they bare him under-hand 1 
Which now m this hot Passion of their Zeal 
They plainly shew’d, that all might understand 
How dear he was unto the Common-Weal 
They fear’d not to exclaim against the King, 

As one that sought all Good Men’s Ruining 

(Book i St Ixvi p 26) 

Unto the Shore, with Tears, with Sighs, with Moan, 

They him conduct, cursing the Bounds that stay 
Their willing Feet, that would have further gone, 

Had not the fearful Ocea 7 i stopt their Way 

(Book 1 St Ixvu p 27 ) 

100 Line 33 the tiibute of his SUPPLE KNEE —For the 
curtsey—called “making a leg”—as used by men, m 
Shakespeare's time, see Taming of the Shrew, note 132 

101 Lines 45-51 —The/ai ming of the realm is described, 
with many details, in the Egerton MS. play, iv 1 (Halli- 
well's Reprint, pp 64, 65) According to the unknown 
author, the bargain was as follows, “these gentleman” (sic) 
heere. Sir Henry Greene, Sir Edward Baggott, Sir Wilham 
Busshey, and Sir Thomas Scroope, all joyntly heere stand 
bound to pay your maiestie or your deputie, whereuer you 
remayne (7000)b a monthe, for this your kingdoms. for 
which your grace by these wnghtings, surrenders to ther 
hands all your Crowne lands, lordshipps, mannores, rents, 
taxes, subsites, fifteenes, impostes, forrayue customes, 
staples for woole, tyn, lead, and cloath, all forlitures of 
goods or lands confiscate, and all other dutyes that is, 
shall, or may appertayneto the king or ci’ownes reuenewes. 
and for non payment of the sume or somes aforesayd, 
your maiestie to sease the lands and goods of the sayd 
gentlemen aboue named, and ther bodyes to be impris¬ 
oned at youre graces pleasures.” The division of the dif¬ 
ferent districts of the realm, among the four farmers 
thereof, is described with no little humour and satire 
The hlaTik charters play an important part m the same 
play The cruel oppression practised in the collection 
of them is represented as having been most odious. 
These Hank charters were, virtually, promissory notes, 
which the wretched subjects of King Richard were com¬ 
pelled to sign before the amount was filled m; that being 
added afterwards at the caprice or discretion of the col¬ 
lectors. 

102 Line 58: At My Kottse —My Souse stood just off 
Holbom, where Ely Place now is The chapel of My 
House with the crypt underneath it, which have both 
been lately restored, may still be seen; Roman Catholic 
services now again take place there 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

103 Line 2 to his tNSTAlD youth —Richard was now in 
his thirty-second year, and could hardly be said to be in 
his youth Shakespeare uses uoistaid in two other pas- 
sages, Two Gent of Yerona, li 7 60, and Twelfth Night, 
ii 4.18, in both of which the accent is on the last syl- 
lable It is a comcidence worth noting that Holi^hed 
also uses the word of Richard.' “which to haue con- 
cealed had tended more to the opinion of vertue, than to 
lash out whatsoeuer his uTistaied mind affoorded” (vol it 


Id Line 12: music ume CLOSE.—Steevens “supposes” 
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close to be a musical term It certainly is, it is nearly 
synonymous with cadence, not to be confused with 
cadence, the anglicized form of cadenza, tea succession 
of notes in roulades or arpeggios intended to show off the 
vocal execution of the singer, and means simply a return 
to the tonic chord or chord of the key-note There is 
also the half-close, which very often divides a tune into 
two paits, being a fall or conclusion on the chord of the 
dominant—an “ imperfect cadence ” In Lingua (act 1 
sc 1), in a passage in which many musical terms occur, 
we find 

For though (perchance) thy first strains pleasing are, 

I dare engage mine ear the cUse will jar 

—Dodsley, vol ix p 338 

105 Line 16 unbeap Jits t?ar—Shakespeare uses 

a verb in King John, 11 1 147,148 

What cracker is this same that dea/s our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath? 


106 Lines 18,19 

As, praises of his state then there are found 
Lascivious metres 

So Q 8, Q 4, Ff., Q 6, and, although it is not a satisfactory 
reading, we have thought it better to retain it than to 
print any emendation of our own or of any one else. Q 1 
reads. 

of whose fasfe the wise are found. 

Q 2 

of whose staie the wise are found, 

neither of which can be right The Camb Edd adopt 
Collier’s emendation “of whose taste the wise are/ojwf,” 
a very slight alteration which makes indifferent sense; 
but the passage is either corrupt or was left by Shake¬ 
speare unfinished The whole speech is very carelessly 
written The recurrence of sounds at end of line 17, and 
sound at end of line 19 is very suspicious, lines 22 and 23 
both end with the syllable ation differently accentuated 
For metres Qq Ff read meeters, which was the usual way 
of spelling that word even as late as 1770 (see Bailey’s 
Diet). Metre occurs in three other passages of Shake¬ 
speare, in Sonnet xvu. 12, where the Quarto has miter; 
m L Henry IV in. 1 180, where the first seven Quartos 
have miter, the Folios meofer, and Q 8 meter; in Measure 
for Measure, i 2 22, where F 1. has meeter (Of that play 
there is no quarto edition.) That meeter here means “ a 
person who meets or encounters you,” is scarcely tenable, 
unless some better authority for the word can be found 
than is afforded by this passage 

107 Lines 21-26 It^port offashions in proud Italy, &q •— 
Compare with this and the next lines the following pas¬ 
sage from Cheney’s speech (at end of act ii) in Egerton 
MS play (Reprint, p. 36): 

They sitt m counsell to deuise Strang fashions, 

And suite themselues m wyld and anticke habitts. 

Such as this kingdome neuer yett beheld, 

Frenche hose, Italian cloakes, and Spanish hatts, 

Polonian shoes, with pickesl a handfull longe 
Tyde to ther knees with chaynes of pearle and gould, 

Ther plumed topps fly waueing in the ayre 
A cubitt hye aboue ther wanton heads 

Shakespeare, perhaps, intended to refer to other/a^Aiona 
than those of dress. 


iPtcies, long pointed toes curling up at the end 
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108 Line 28 Where will doth mutiny with wit's regard, 
—A difficult sentence; it means “where will does lebel 
against the view of the intellect,” or “what the under¬ 
standing sees to be right ” 

109 Line 44 infection — Johnson would have read in¬ 
vasion, hut supposes “Shakespeare means to say that 
islanders are secured by their situation both from war 
and pestilence ” Singer suggests that the Defection meant 
here may be moral, “of vicious manners and customs,’* 
but IS this sense consistent with lines 22, 23 above? It 
is certain that, although there were periodical outbursts 
in Shakespeare’s time of an indigenous plague, our insular 
position has always kept us, in some degree, exempt 
from the worst forms of pestilence which have at times 
devastated the Continent In Allot's England’s Parnassus 
<1600), lines 40-65, with the exception of line 60, are quoted 
with some variations, and are wrongly attributed to 
M Dr (l^Iichael Diayton) Intestion is the reading there, 
and Farmer suggested that infestwn^infestatwn might 
be the word intended by Shakespeare, a suggestion which 
Malone adopted in his text, instancing accepiion for ac- 
/ieptation, used by Bishop Hall, as a similarly abbreviated 
word. Infestation is used by Bacon; but no instance of 
infestion can be found. 

110 Line 60 Like to a tenement, or pelting /arm,—In 
the Egerton MS play, Richard, m a speech m which he 
has a twinge of remorse, says (act iv) 

And we, hib sonne, to ease our wanton youth. 

Become a landlord to this warlicke realme, 

Rent out our kingdome hke a peltry farme 

—Repnnt, p 63 . 

The similarity of expression is worth noticing 

111 Lines 61-63.—Compare with these lines the following 
passage in Daniel’s Civil War (book i stanzas Ixvii. Ixviii.). 

"Why, Neptune; Hast thou made us stand alone. 

Divided from the World, for this, say they: 

Hemm’d in to be a Spoil to Tyranny, 

Leavmg Affliction hence no way to fly’ 

Are we lock’d up, poor Souls, here to abide 
Within the wat’ry Prison of thy Waves, 

As in a Fold, where subject to the Pride 
And lust of Rulers, we remain as Slaves 

There are so many points of resemblance between Daniel's 
poem and this play, that it seems highly probable either 
that Shakespeare had seen Daniel’s poem in MS or that 
Daniel had taken some ideas from the play. “ The First 
Fowre Bookes of the civile wars between the houses of 
Lancaster and Yorke” was first published m 1696 

112 Line 64: With niky blots — Steevens wanted to alter 
ilots to bolts; but the words irUcy blots are, as Boswell 
pointed out, merely a contemptuous expression for writ¬ 
ings 

113 Line 70: For young hot colts, being rag’d, do rage 
the more.—Several conjectures have been made, such as 
irein'd, chaf'd, curb'd, &c, but they are unnecessary, as 
rag'd, i,e being aggravated by violent opposition,” or 
“provoked by severe punishment,” surely makes good 
sense enough 

114 Lme Tl.—Shakespeare has shown his dramatic com¬ 
mon sense m not making the Queen Isabel, what she 


really was at this time, a child of nine years old There 
IS little enough female interest in Richaid II now, theie 
would have been none if he had adhered to history 

116 Lme 73-93 —These lines are omitted by Pope as un¬ 
worthy of Shakespeare, but, however tedious may be this 
string of wi etched puns w'hich the dying Gaunt makes, 
such playing with words was considered witty m Shake¬ 
speare’s time The eloquent defence of this passage by 
Colendge (Lectures upon Shakespeare, &c vol i pp 
175, 176) is a very beautiful piece of writing, but not much 
to the point Gum jests have often been made on their 
death-beds by men who, in their lifetime, weie serious 
enough, but such a silly jingle of puns as Gaunt stnngs 
together on his own name is but one of those defects of 
taste common enough m all Shakespeare’s -works, but 
especially in his earlier ones, defects which only seive 
to bring out more prominently the many beauties of his 
language, beauties that shine more brightly by contrast 
with such blemishes 

116. Line 86 Since thou dost seek TO kill my name in 
ME— i a “ to leave me without an inheritor of my name by 
banishing (and disinheriting) my son ”~So this passage 
is generally explained, with the exception of the words 
put m brackets, which seem necessary; for the mere 
banishment would not prevent Bolingbroke’s succeeding 
his father, especially as Richard had given both the ban¬ 
ished dukes “ a permission by patent to appoint attorneys 
to take possession of such mheritances as might fall to 
them m their absence, though they could not actually 
perform homage or swear fealty” (Lingard, vol iii. p 
379) Holmshed also mentions these patents which, im¬ 
mediately on John of Gaunt’s death, Richard coolly ig¬ 
nored, and took possession of all his uncle’s property We 
must suppose that Gaunt on his death-bed anticipates the 
king’s treachery, and divines that Richard’s real object 
was to deprive his son and heir of all his property and 
titles 

117. Line 88- flatter yivm those that live —Compare Two 
Gent, of Verona, iv. 4 193: 

Unlets I Hatter WITH -myself too much 

AH Qq (but Q 1) and Ff. omit with 

118. Lines 93, 94: 

Now He that made me knows I see thee lU; 

111 in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill 
Steevens suggested the omission of the words to see m the 
second line, a suggestion which Seymour approved They 
are certainly unnecessary, but are found in all Qq and 
Ff, so we must consider the verse as an Alexandiine. 
The sense of the passage is “God knows I see thee ill (in 
the double sense of seeing dimly, and of seeing Richard 
morally unwell) being myself ill to see (i,e, to look on) 
and seeing ill (ill-domg) m thee.” Seymour explains: 
“lU in myself to see,” &c , ^‘le. I am sick or ill to think 
I see at all, or am alive, under the burthen of my age and 
vexations, and especially as I discover illness in you” 
(Remarks, vol 1 p 258) But the simple explanation 
seems preferable 

119 Line 97: too careless PATIENT —Seymour looks upon 
patient as an adjective, and compare Rom and Jul (iL 
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2 141) “ too flattering sweet, ” but patient is here a sub¬ 
stantive used in the ordinary sense Compare Comedy of 
EiTors, V. 1 294 

You are not Pinch s patient, are you, sir? 


120 Lines 102, 103 

And, yet, imaged in so small a verge, 

The "WASTE IS no whit lesser than thy land 
Shakespeare uses two legal terms here, verge means the 
compass of the king’s court within the jurisdiction of 
the lord steward of the king’s household, which extended 
for twelve miles round Waste is the legal term for the 
destruction of any houses, woods, fences, &o , done by 
the tenant for life to the prejudice of the heir, or of the 
holder of the reversion It refers here to the waste made 
by Richard’s favourites 


121 Lme 118 Landlord of England art thou now, not 
king —This expression occurs more than once in the 
Egertou MS play. See passage quoted in note 110 When 
Gloucestei is in prison the ghost of Edward III appears 
to him, and speaks thus of his grandson (act v ) 

( 7 ) warlicke sonnes I left, yett being gone, 

No one succeeded in my kingly throne, 

Richard of Burdex, my accussed grandchild, 

Cutt of your titles to the kmgly state, 

And now your hues and all would ruinate, 

Murders his grandsiers sonns, his fathers brothers, 

Becomes a landloid to my kingly tytles, 

Rents out my crownes reuenewes, &c 

—Reprint, p. 83 

Again Lancaster says to the king (act v) 

And thou no king, but landloi d now become 
To this great state that terrourd chnstendome 


-Keprmt, p 94 . 

122 Lines 133, 184. 

And thy unkindness he like arooked age, 

To crop at once a too long withetd flower 

Johnson proposed a very ingenious reading in the first 
hne: 


And thy ttH^tndnesTbeTmz'Si CROOKED EDGE, 

I e time's scythe But Malone has produced many in¬ 
stances of the use of the expression crooked age, one in 
Locnne(i 1 15): 


Now yield to death, o'erlaid with crooked age 
No doubt the word crooked suggested Time’s scythe or 
sickle. Compare Sonnet c. lines 13, 14 

Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life, 

So thou prevent’st Ins scythe and crooked kmfe 


123 Line 139: that age and SULLENs have —This word 
sullens, used only here by Shakespeare, is found in Lilly’s 
Sapho and Phaon (in i) “like you Pandiou, who being 
sicke of the sullens, will seeke no friend” (Works, vol 1 . 


124 Line 145* Right, you say true as Hereford's lme 
so his -Richard wilfully mistakes York, and answers him 
as If he had spoken of Hereford’s (Bolingbroke’s) love for 
him (Richard), not of Gaunt’s love for his son Of course, 
in the preceding line, Harry, Duke of Hereford, is in the 
obj'ective, not in the nominative case. 

125 Line 148 

K Rich. What says hei 

Nay, nothing; all is said. 
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There is a syllable deficient in this line, but it is supplied 
by the pause between the two speeches Malone is quite 
wrong in calling What says he^ “one of those short 
additions in prose” Pope coolly punted, “What says 
old Gaunt ^" 

126 Line 163 The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth 
Ae.—Compaie Merchant of Venice (iv 1 115 , ii 6 ) 

the loeakestitndo/frint 
Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me 

127 Line 156 rug-headed kerns —Compare II Henry 
VI. Ill 1 367 

Full often, like a sha^-hatr'd crafty kej n. 

‘‘Rug was rough coaise frieze, and also a cloak or cover¬ 
let made of it” (Clarendon Pi ess Edd.). These rugs were 
worn by the Irish, and their resemblance to the rough 
thick bushy hair of the kerns, or light-armed soldiers, 
suggested the epithet 

128 Lines 157,168. 

Which live like venom, where no venom else, 

But only they have piivdege to live 
Referring to the legend that St. Patrick drove all rep¬ 
tiles out of Ireland, which accounts for the absence of 
snakes in that favoured country 

129 Lines 167,168 

Nor the pi evention of poor Bolingbroke 
About hu marriage, nor my oion disgrace. 

When Bolingbroke went to Fiance he was received by the 
king, Charles VI, in the most fnendly manner, his first 
wife, Mary de Boliun, having died in 1394, he proposed 
for the hand of Mane, one of the daughters of the Duke 
of Berry, uncle to Charles VI, and was accepted But 
Richard, on hearing of the engagement, sent the Earl of 
Salisbury, at once, on an express mission to Charles to tell 
him that Bolingbroke was a traitor, <fec <fcc and that he 
must not suffer his cousin to marry him on any account, 
so the match was broken off 

130 Line 177 

Accomplish'd with the number of thy hours; 
i e “when he had reached thy age ” 

131 Line 185 he never would compare between^i e. 

“ make compansons between Richard and his father, the 
Black Prince, the use of “to compare between" is ob¬ 
solete. 

132 Lines 203, 204 

By his ATTORNEYS-GENERAL to SUe 
His livery 

An attorney-general is he that has a general authority to- 
act m another person’s affairs and suits for him To sue 
his livery is a legal expression thus fully explained by 
Malone: “ On the death of every person who held by 
knight's service, the escheator of the court in which he 
died summoned a j'ury, who inquired what estate he died 
seized of, and of what age his next heir was If he was 
under age, he became a ward of the king’s; but if he was 
found to be of full age, he then had a right to sue out a 
wnt of ouster le mam, that is, his livery, that the king’s 
hand might be taken off, and the land delivered to him”’ 
(Var. Ed voL xvi p 61). 
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133 Line 228 My HEART IS GREAT , hut it must BREAK 
WITH SILENCE —Compaie the well-known line in Ham¬ 
let's first soliloquy (i 2. 159) 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my totigtte 

134 Line 232 Tends thdt thou ’dst speak to the Duke of 
Eei eford ^ e “Is that which thou wouldest speak con¬ 
cerning the Duke of Hereford?”—Oui reading is that of 
Ff Q 5 The other Qq read that thou would'st, which 
Dyce prefers, accentuating would'st 

135 Line 246 The commons hath hepilVd with grievous 
taxes— In the Egerton MS play (act i) Woodstock, 
speaking of Richaid's favourites, says. 

did some heere weare that fashion {t e plain hose), 
They would not tax and fyll the commons soe 

—Reprint, p i6 

136 Line 247 A-nd lost their hearts —Qq and Ff “And 
quite lost their hearts ” Pope omitted quite, which word 
spoils the verse, and was probably intended for the line 
below It IS very possible that the first and quite lost 
their hearts was put by the transcriber in place of some 
different words 

137 Line 250 benevolences —According to Holmshed, 
the name benevolence was first given to a semi-voluntary 
contribution to the king’s exchequer by Edward IV. in 
the year 1473. “ But bicause he wanted monie, and could 
not well charge his commons with a new subsidie, for 
that he had receiued the last yeare great summes of 
monie granted to him by parlement, he demsed this 
shift, to call afore him a great number of the wealthiest 
soi*t of people in his realme, and to them declaring his 
need, and the requisite causes thereof, he demanded of 
euerie of them some portion of monie, whi,ch they stickled 
not to giue And therefore the king willing to shew that 
this their hberalitie was vene acceptable to him, he 
called this grant of monie, a beneuolence* notwithstand¬ 
ing that manie with grudge gaue great sums toward that 
found aid winch of them might be called, a Maleuolence” 
(Holinshed, vol in. p 330) So that the use of the word 
here is an anachronism, perhaps Shakespeare should 
have used plesance, which according to Holinshed was 
a name given to certain fines so called “as it were to 
please the king withal” [See Holinshed, vol li p 834 
(marginal note)]. 

138 Lines 253, 254- 

But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his ancestors achiev’d with blows 
The allusion is to the treaty made by Richard with 
Charles VI of France in 1393, and renewed on his mar¬ 
riage with his child-queen Isabel m 1396, and more espe¬ 
cially perhaps because he was accused of over-partiality 
for France in the yielding up of Brest to the Duke of 
Brittany for a sum of money in 1397. (See Holinshed, 
vol ii p. 834) In the Egerton MS play (act v) Lancas¬ 
ter says of Richard • 

Hxs natiue country, why that is fFrance, my lords, 

At Burdex was he borne, which place allures 
And tyes his deepe affections still to france. 

—Reprmt, p. 94* 

139 Line 263* But, lards, we hear this fearful tempest 


sing —Compare Tempest, li 2 20. ‘'another storm brew- 
mg, I hear it sing i’ the wind ” 

140 Line 268 And unavoidee is the danger now — 
Compare I Henry VI iv 5 8 

A terrible and ttrtavotded danger 

So unvalued for invaluable, Richard III i 4. 27 

Inestimable stones, unvaitied^ev/eils 

141 Lines 275, 276 

We three are but thyself, and, speaking so. 

Thy words are but as thoughts 
These lines are explained by a writer m Blackwood's 
Magazine for September, 1853 [p 306 (quoted by Dyce)] 

“ We three are but yourself, and, in these circumstances, 
your words are but as thoughts—that is, you are as safe 
m uttering them as if you uttered them not, inasmuch as 
you will be merely speaking to yourself ” 

142 Lines 277, 278 

I have /? om Port le Blano, a bay 
In Brittany 

According to Holinshed (vol ii p 852) “ there were cer- 
teine ships rigged, and made readie for him, at a place 
m base Bntaine, called Le poi t blarw, as we find in the 
chronicles of Britaine ” The Clarendon Press Edd. say 
that Holmshed copied from “Les giMes croniques de 
Bietagne” (Pans, 1514). They add that Le Part Blanc is 
a small port in the department of CCtes du Nord near 
Tr4guier. But Lingard says “To elude the suspicions 
of the French ministers, Henry procured permission to 
visit the Duke of Bretagne, and, on his arrival at Nantes, 
hired three small vessels, with which he sailed from 
Vannes to seek his fortune in England” (vol iii p 383) 
Vannes is on the bay of Morbihan, a well-known hay m 
Bnttany, and I believe Holinshed, and the chroniclers 
from whom he copied, were equally mistaken, and that 
it diould be Morbihan, and not Port le Blanc, which is an 
insignificant place not marked on any map Trdguier 
and Vannes were both in Basse Bretagne (see Notes and 
Queries for April 6,1884, No 223, p 267, where I have 
given my reasons for this belief at greater length). 


143. Lines 279-284 


Rainold Lord Cobham, 


[The son of Richard, Earl of ArundeXl 
That late broke from the Duke of Eaeter, &c. 


The line inserted between brackets, which Malone first 
introduced, is absolutely necessary to the sense Rainold 
(Reginald) Lord Cobham certainly never broke from the 
Luke of Exeter; hut Thomas Arundel, son of Richard 
Earl of Arundel (who was beheaded in 1397, at the same 
time that the Duke of Gloucester was arrested) did, as 
Holinshed narrates (vol li. p 849). “About the same 
time, the earle of Arundel’s sonne, named Thomas, which 
was kept in the duke of Exeters house, escaped out of the 
realme, by meanes of William Scot, mercer, and went to 
his vncle, Thomas Arundell late archbishop of Cantur- 
burie, as then soiouming at Cullen” (Cologne) Lord 
Cobham was condemned to exile in Jersey, in January, 
1398, for complicity m Gloucester’s supposed conspimcy, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was depnved of his see on 
the same ground, and took refuge in France 
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144 Lines 283, 284. 

Sir Thomas TJipingham, Sit Thomas Ramston, 

John Norbwi'yt Robert Watetton, and Francis Coint. 
Qq and Ff read “ Sir John RamstonF but it was really 
Sir Thomas (see Holinshed, vol, ii p 852). Ff and Qq. 
have 

Sir yohn Norbery, SiR Robert PVaterton, and Ft ancis Quoini, 

but Holinshed gives them as “John Norbury, Hobert 
Waterton, Francis Coint Esquires,” and we have fol¬ 
lowed Holinshed, as Shakespeare probably intended to 
do 

145 Line 296* otherwise Ravenspurn, or 

IRavenser, near Spurn Head, was, m the time of Edward 
I, the most considerable port on the Humber It ceased 
to exist in the sixteenth century, having been swept away 
by the encroachments of the German Ocean It was 
situated near Kilnsea It was here that Edward IV 
landed in 1471, when he came to regain his kingdom after 
the temporary restoration of Heniy VI by Warwick 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

146 Line 1 —Bushy, Bagot, and Green all figure con¬ 
spicuously in the Egerton MS play, although, at the 
period of the events represented in that play, they do 
not appear to have been m any way prominent charac¬ 
ters , nor are they mentioned in history, as favourites of 
Bichard, before 1897 This scene is represented as tak¬ 
ing place at Windsor, because Holinshed mentions that 
Eichard left the Queen there when he went to Ireland. 
“leaning the queene with hir traine still at Windesor” 
(vol li. p 850) Lingard thus describes their parting: 
“ Having appointed his uncle, the Duke of York, regent 
during his absence, the king assisted at a solemn mass at 
Windsor, chanted a collect himself, and made his offering. 
At the door of the church he took wme and spices with 
his young queen, and lifting her up in his arms, re¬ 
peatedly kissed her, saying, ‘Adieu, madam, adieu, till 
we meet again’ ” (vol. lu. p 381). 

147. Line 3* life-harmmg, Q 1, Q 2; Q 3, Q. 4 
have halfe-harming, which m F 1 was changed to selfe- 
harming 

148. Line 4: And ENTERTAIN a cheerful DISPOSITION.— 
Compare Merchant of Venice, i. 1 90 

And do a Wilful stillness ENTERTAIN 

Disposition is used in the same sense in Hamlet, i 6 172* 

Tofnt an antic DISPOSITION on 

149 Lines 11,12: 

and my inward soul 

With nothing trembles: at some thIng it gneves. 
This passage appears to have troubled episcopal com¬ 
mentators. Bishop Warburton transposed nothing and 
some thing; while Bishop Wordsworth prints noting for 
nothing. I think both changes are unnecessary. The 
meaning is: “my inward soul is so agitated, it trembles 
or is frightened by nothing, i e no tangible or visible 
thing its gnef is for something more than the mere 
separation fiom the king;” what that something is she 
does not know. 


160 Lines 18-20 • 

LJie perspectives, which rightly gaz'd upon 
Show nothing but confusion,—ey'd awry 
Distinguish f07 m 

Commentators differ as to what pei'spectives were Staun¬ 
ton quotes fiom Dr Plot's Natural History of Stafford¬ 
shire (Fol Oxford, 1686, p 391) “ At the right Honorable 
the Lord Geiards at Gerards Bromley, there are the pic¬ 
tures of Henry the gieat of France and his queen, both 
upon the same indented board, which if beheld directly, 
you only perceive a confused piece of work, but if ob¬ 
liquely, of one side you see the king's and on the other 
the queen’s picture, which I am told (and not unlikely), 
were made thus The board being indented according to 
the magnitude of the Pictuies, the prints or paintings 
were cut into parallel pieces, equal to tlie depth and 
number of the indentuies on the board, which being 
nicely done, the parallel pieces of the king’s picture, 
were pasted on the Jlatts that stiike the eye beholding 
it obliquely, on one side of the board, and those of the 
queen’s on the other; so that the edges of the parallel 
pieces of the prints or paintings exactly joymng on the 
edges of the indentures, the work was done ” Smger 
quotes the following fiom Hobbes in his Answer to Da- 
venant’s Preface to Gondibert • “You have seen a curious 
kinde of perspective, where he that looks through a short 
hollow pipe upon a picture contaming divers figures, sees 
none of those that are painted, but some one person 
made up of their parts, conveyed to the eye by the arti¬ 
ficial cutting of a glass ” Some seem to think it was a 
figure drawn m inverted perspective, others that it refers, 
not to any pictui*e, but to convex glasses “cut into faces, 
like those of the rose-diamond, the concave left uniformly 
smooth” (Henley, Var Ed vol. xvl p 70) The fact is, 
the word perspectives was used m different senses in a 
passage which occurs in All's Well (v 8 48, 49) it means 
a glass which produces an optical illusion; 

Contempt his scornful ^irspective did lend me, 

Wb'ch warp'd the line of every other favour 

Beaumont and Fletcher use it for a telescope in The 
Lover’s Progress (iii. 6) 

Lies hide our sms like nets, like pirspectives. 

They draw offences nearer still, and greater 

—"Works, vol u p 649 

In this passage the sense is rightly explained by the quo¬ 
tation from Dr Plot, given by Staunton 

151 Line 31: As, — though, ON thinking, on no thought 
X Capell altered on to in; but the sense, or non¬ 

sense, IS the same. If Shakespeare did not avail himself 
of some older play, it must be confessed that he is at his 
worst in this and some other passages of Hichard II. 
Such a detestable jingle of verbal affectations, wantonly 
obscure and involved, is foreign to the purposes of tiue 
poetry It was not so he wrote when he wanted to touch 
our hearts. 

152. Line 34: 'Tis nothing less — The Clarenden Press 
Edd quote, very appropnately, from Bacon’s Advance¬ 
ment of Learning, ii 1, § 3: “ The use of this work, hon¬ 
oured with a precedent in Aristotle, is nothing less 
to give contentment to the appetite of curious and vain 
wits.” So rUn moms is used in French 
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153 Lines 36-38 

For nothing hath begot my something giief; 

0) something hath the nothing that 1 gi leve 

’Tls in reversion that I do possess 
One has scarcely the patience to try and explain this in¬ 
volved gibberish, and one feels tempted to believe Shake¬ 
speare was really builesquing some of his contemporaries 
The meaning, if any was intended, probably is ‘‘My grief 
IS begot of nothing, or else, groundless as it seems, it has 
some basis of reality, it is only in reversion that I possess 
this giief, as the event which I giieve for has not yet 
happened ” The best manner, peihaps, in which to treat 
such passages as the above, is to pass them over as melan¬ 
choly examples of the corrupting influence of fashion on 
a master mind Silly courtiers wrote this kind of trash, 
and thought it “ monstrous pretty ” Nobody will dispute 
they were half in the right. 

154 Line 54: The Lords of Foss, Beaumond, and WiL 
loughby —See Holinshed (vol. ii. p 863) “The first that 
came to him, were the lords of Lincolneshire, and other 
countries adioinmg, as the lords Willoughhie, Fos, Darcie, 
and Beaumont ” 

155 Line 57 And all the rest revolted faction, traitors 
—This is the reading of Q 1; the other Qq and F 1, F. 2 
read “mi of the revolted faction,'* which makes an un- 
necessanly cumbrous line Capell ended the line at faction 
(adopting the latter reading), and pnnted Traitors as the 
beginning of the next line There are two considerations 
which make us prefer the reading of Q. 1 to that of the 
later copies, and to Capell's arrangement In all the old 
copies, Quarto and Folio, Worcester is printed in full, and 
IS evidently meant to be pronounced as a trisyllable, tri¬ 
syllabic endings are scarcely admissible in so early a play 
Secondly, Shakespeare uses remainder, as an adjective, 
precisely in the same elhptical manner as rest is used 
here See As You Like It (li 7 39, 40). 

Which IS as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage 

156. Lines 58, 59: 

We have whereon the Earl of Worcester 

Hath broke his staff, resign'd his stewardship. 
Holinshed's account of this incident is as follows: “Sir 
Thomas Peraie, earle of Worcester, lord steward of the 
kings house, either being so commanded by the king, or 
else vpon displeasure (as some write) for that the king 
had proclaimed his brother the earle of Northumberland 
traitor, brake his white staffe, which is the representing 
signe and token of his office, and without delaie went to 
duke Henrie ” (vol li. p 855). 

157. Lines 62, 63 

So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe. 

And BoUngbrohe my sorrow’s dismal heir 
This refers to Imes 10,11 • 

Some unborn sorrow, npe m fortune’s womb. 

Is commg towards me 

Compare with this passage and the three following Imes: 

I sixa^rreat vnth woe, and shall delwer weeping 

—Pencles (v. i 107 ) 

158 Line 74: With signs of war about his aged neck.— 
This means that he had got his armour on, including the 
garget, which protected the neck and shoulders 


159 Line 88. The nobles they are fled, the commons 
COLD— Qq and Ff read “the commons they ate cold " 
The coirection is Pope's 

160 Lines 92, 93 —We have arranged these lines as in 
Ff and Q 6, with the exception that we have transposed 
to-day and came by, in order to make the line scan In 
the four Quartos they are arranged thus 

I/oid take viy ri 7 tg 

Serv My lord I had/or^ot to tell your I07 dshtp 
To-day as I came by I called thei e; 

except that, Q 2, Q 3, Q 4 all omit as and insert and 
before I called. In F 1 called is printed call’d 

161 Line 105 Come, sister, — cousin, I would say ,— 
pray, paidon me —This, as Steevens observes, is one of 
Shakespeare’s touches of nature. York’s mind is full of 
the death of his sister, and he calls the Queen sister, in¬ 
stead of cousin Strictly speaking. Queen Isabella was 
his niece by marriage, but cousin is used of various de¬ 
grees of relationship The Duchess of Gloucester, accor¬ 
ding to Holinshed, died m this year, 1399, but he does 
not mention what month; the cause of her death being 
“ thorough sorrow (as was thought) which she concerned 
for the losse of hir sonne and heire the lord Humfne, who 
being sent for foorth of Ireland (as before ye have heard) 
was taken with the pestilence, and died by the waie” 
(vol ill p. 9). 

162. Lines 108-120 —We have punted this passage as 
prose, the attempt to turn it into verse only results in 
a number of unrhythmical lines, which, allowing for the 
agitation of York, still ]ar upon one’s ear. 

163 Line 119 meet me presently at Berkley —Ff and 
Q 5 have Barkley and Barkly castle The first four 
Quartos omit castle Berkeley Castle is on the south-east 
side of the town of Berkeley, on the Bristol CJhannel, about 
half-way between Gloucester and Bristol It is in good 
preservation Here Edward II was murdered, Septem¬ 
ber 21st, 1827 

164 Line 122. six and seven —The older form of the 
phrase, in common use nowadays, at sixes and sevens 
The derivation is uncertain, but, most probably, it was 
taken from some game. Nares says, “ The plural form, 
which is now exclusively used, suggests the idea that it 
might be taken from the game of tables, or backgammon, 
in which to leave single men exposed to the throws of 
six and seven, is to leave them negligently, and under the 
greatest hazard, since there are more chances for throw¬ 
ing those numbers than any other ” 

165 Line 143: presdges —In King John this word is 
used in two passages (1 1 28) • 

And sullen presage of your own decay, 
and (lii. 4 168): 

A.\iOvtives, prisages and tongues of heaven, 
in both of which the accent is on the first syllable 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

166 Xine 6 Draws out our miles, and makes them 
wearisome —Many editors substitute draw and make; 
but this use of a singular verb with a plural nominative 
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occurs so often in Shakespeare, that we are not justified 
in altering his characteristic phraseology m order to bring 
it into accordance with our views of giammar The poet 
writes as if the wild hills and rough uneven ways assumed, 
in the speaker’s mind, the idea of unity, as one opposing 
force to the projects of himself and companions The 
construction is well known in Greek 

167 Line 7. dHectdhle —For the accent on the first 
syllable in a aimilai word, compare the well-known line 
in King John (in 4 29) 

And I will kiss thy detestdble bones 

168 Line 9 Cotsioold.—(^ 1, Q 2, Q 3, Q. 4 print Cots- 
hall, Ff and Q 5 have Coltshold In Merry Wives (i 1 
92) there is an allusion to the Cotswolds being a favouiite 
place for coursing matches ‘ ‘ I heard say he(ie a grey¬ 
hound) was outrun on Cotsall ” F. 2, F 3, F 4 have 
Cotsale in that passage but the present spelling seems 
nearer the older In A new Enteilude called Thersytes, 
printed in Black Letter by John Tysdale, about 1662, but 
acted as early as 1537, the word Cotswold occurs. 

Now have at the lyons on Cotsolde l 

—Dodsley, vol i p 400 

It occurs agam in Ralph Roister Doister, printed about 
1666 (act IV sc 6). 

Then will he look as fierce as a Cotsold lion 

—Dodsley, vol m p 137 

It is evident fi*om this passage that Cotsall is a later 
corruption of the word 

169. Lines 11,12. 

Which, I protest, hath veiy much beguil'd 
The tediousness and PROCESS of my tiavel 
The word proem, the Clarendon Press Edd say, ‘‘seems 
always to be used as connoting tediousness and weari¬ 
ness, an idea perhaps suggested by its legal signification ” 
But this statement is hardly confirmed by reference to 
the passages in which the word occurs in this sense, e g 
in Queen Katherine’s speech in Henry VIII (11 4 34-39). 

Sir, call to mind 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience. 

Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 
With many children by you if, in the course 
And process of this time, you can report. 

And prove it too, agamst mine honour aught &c 

170 Line 20: Than your good words —IBut who comes 
here Seymour proposed to read 

Than yottr good words, ray Lord —Bui who comes here t 

There are so many lines in Shakespeare, even in passages 
which have evidently been carefully and not carelessly 
written, where the place of one or two syllables is sup¬ 
plied by a pause, similar to the rests which occur in 
music, that it would be idle to try and supply the deficient 
syllables in every instance In this case, as in many others, 
the ear is not offended by the deficient scansion; the 
necessary pause, on the part of the speaker, is qmte 
sufficient 

171 Lines 21, 22: 

It is my son, young Marry Percy, 

Sent from my brother Worcester, whencesoever. 

1 This IS the exact spelling of the old Black Letter copy (unique) 
In possession of the Duke of Devonshire Hazlitt pnnts Cots'old 
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These two lines almost seem as if they were meant for 
prose, if we suppose Worcestei to be pronounced Woi'- 
ster, as Gloucestei is pronounced Gloster, the second line 
will scan But Worcester is always written in full in the 
old copies, while Gloucestei is always written Glostei 
The two woids Woicester, whencesoever, occuiiing close 
together are cacophonous We might venture to lead 

It ^s my S 071 , young Harry Pe> cy, sent 

Frofn WORCESTER, MV BROTHER, whtneesoe^er 

pronouncing Woi cester as a trisyllable. 

172 Lines 26-30 —See note 166 

173 Lines 37-39 —There is a tone of self-assertion and 
haughtiness in these three lines which foresliadows the 
Hotspur of Henry IV 

174 Line 55 And in it are the Lords of York, Berkley, 
and Seymour —This line is cacophonous; and would read 
better thus • 

And m it are the Lords York, Berkley, Seymour 
But perhaps, as in lines 67, 68, 69, the word of occurs, in 
each case, before the title of the Lords mentioned, it is 
better to leave it as it stands in all the old copies Hol- 
inshed says “With the duke of Yorke were the bishops 
of Norwich, the lord Berkelve, the lord Seimout, and 
other” (vol 11 p 853) Lord Seymour was Richard de 
St Maur, fifth baion of that surname, bom 1365, died 1401 

176 Line 61* Is yet but unfelt thanJes —He means. “ is 
yet but thanks not expressed substantially, but only in 
words.” 

176 Line 67 —See note 170 Various additions to this 
line have been made by different editors to complete the 
metre, but, for the reasons mentioned in the note referred 
to, we have not adopted them 

177 Lmes69, 70: 

Berk. My Lord of Hereford, my message is 

To you— 

Boling [Tnterruptmg angrily] My answer is—to Lan- 
caster 

In Qq and Ff the lines stand thus • 

My Lord of Hereford, ray message is to you 
Bohng My Lord, my answer is—to Lancaster 

For the arrangement of the text we are responsible; some 
editors omit To you m Ime 69, but it seems that the 
words My Lord, m line 70, might have easily been caught 
by the transcriber from the line above, and the dramatic 
force of the passage is increased by the onussion of these 
words. 

178 Line 85: deceivable —Compare Twelfth Night (iv. 
3 20, 21): 

There’s something m’t 
That IS decetvable 

179 Line 87 Tut, tut! grace me no grace, nor uncle me. 
—Q 1, Q, 2, Q 3, Q. 4 read “ uncle me no uncle ” Pf Q 5 
omit no uncle, much to the benefit of the line. Compare 
Rom and Jul (m 5.163) : 

Thank me no thankingfs, nor proud me no prouds. 

180 Line 91: a dust —Compare Kmg John (iii 4.128)* 
“ Shall blow each dust, each straw,” &c ; again (iv. 1.93); 
“ a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair.” 
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ACT III Scene 1. 


181. Line 92 But then, more Q 1 Q 2, 

Q Bread But more why” Q 4 ‘"But mote then 
why’” F 1, B. 2, Q 5, F 8 “ But more then why ” There 
have been various emendations proposed, but the mean¬ 
ing of the text seems simple enough, though awkwardly 
expressed York means to say, “ But then there are more 
questions remain to be asked.” 

182 Line 95. despised arms—ie “despicable,” or “to 
be despised,” because employed m a bad cause, and also 
because they were an ostentatious display of force against 
a people unresisting and almost defenceless For similar 
uses of the past participle, in this play, compaie line 109 
of this scene, detested for detestable, and (ii. 1 268) un- 
avoided for unavoidable 

183 Lines 100-102 —The Clarendon Press Edd say: “ It 
does-not appear that Shakespeaie had any historical 
authority for this statement. No such mcident is re¬ 
corded of the battle of Navarrette, at which the Black 
Prince and John of Gaunt were present in 1367 John of 
Gaunt was not with the Prmce at Poictieis in 1356, nor 
did the Prince accompany him m his expedition to France 
in 1872, and there is no mention of the Duke of Yoik on 
any of these occasions.” It may be added that “ these be 
biave words” which York utters, but he does nothing to 
carry them into effect, except faithlessly abandoning the 
chai'ge he had undertaken 

184 Line 128: To ROUSE his wi'ongs and chase them to 
THE BAT.— These are terms of the chase used m hunting 
the stag To rouse the deer is to put him up from cover, 
to the bay means till he stands at bay and turns on the 
hounds 

185. Lines 129,180 —See note 182 

186 Line 166. The caterpillars of the commonwealth.--^ 
Compare the Egerton MS. play (act i.): 

PP'oodstock Shall cankors eate the fruite 
That planting and good husbandry hath norisht? 

G) eene • Baggott Cankors' 

York Aritndell I, cankours catierpiUers 

—Reprint, p vj 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

187 Line 4: Therefore we will disperse ourselves.—kc- 
cording to Hohnshed, Sahsbury succeeded in assemblmg 
40,000 men at Conway. Of their subsequent dispersion, 
which may be said to have decided Bichaid's fate, Holm- 
shed gives the followmg account ‘ ‘ But when they missed 
the king, there was a brute spred amongst them, that the 
kmg was suerlie dead, which wrought such an impression, 
and emll disposition in the minds of the Welshmen and 
others, that for anie persuasion which the earle of Salis- 
burie might vse, they would not go foorth with him, tiU 
they saw the king, onelie they were contented to staie 
foureteene daies to see if he should come or not, but when 
he came not withm that tearme, they would no longer 
abide, but scaled and departed awaie” (voL ii. p. 854) 

188 Line 8: The BAY-TREES in our country are all 
WITHER’D —Holmshed mentions this circumstance: “ In 
this yeare in a manner throughout all the realme of Eng¬ 
land, old baie trees withered, and afterwards, contrarie 
to all mens thinking, grewgreene againe, a strange sight. 


and supposed to import some unknowns euent” (vol. li 
p 850) Evelyn says in Sylva (Edn 1776, p 396) “Amongst 
other things, it has of old been observed that the Bay is 
ominous of some funest accident, if that be so accounted 
which Suetonius (in Galba) affirms to have happened be¬ 
fore the death of the monster Nero, when these trees 
generally witheied to the very roots m a very mild win¬ 
ter. and much later, that in the year 1629, when at Padua, 
preceding a great pestilence, almost all the Bay trees 
about that famous Univeisity grew sick and penshed ” 

189. Line 15 These signs foretun the death OR pall of 
kings —All the old copies except Q 1 omit or fall This 
vigorous and poetic desciiptions of these signs and por¬ 
tents seems to have been founded on some published 
description of such phenomena Hohnshed makes no 
mention of them. In the Egerton MS play (act. iv ) when 
the Duchess of Gloucester is about to leave Plasliy, to visit 
the dying Queen Anne, just before her husband is treach¬ 
erously made pnsoner, occurs the following passage. 

Chgfiey 

The lights of heauen are shutt m pitchey clowds. 

And flakes of fyre come tylting through the skye. 

Like dnn ostents to some great tragedy 
IVoodsiocke God bless good Ann a Bearae' I feare hir death 
Wilbe the tragicke sceane the sky foreshowes vs, 

When kingdomes change, the very heauens are troubled 

—Reprint, p 69 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

190 Lines 11,12 

You have, in mantur, with your sinful hours, 

Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him 
There is not the slightest historical authority for this 
statement Richard II was deeply attached to his first 
wife, Anne of Bohemia, called “the good Queen Anne;” 
and there does not seem to be any evidence in history of 
his having committed adultery His second queen, Isa¬ 
bel, was still a child at this time The real cause of com¬ 
plaint against Richard was his great extravagance in 
pageants, in dress, and in entertaining large numbers of 
persons in Westminster Hall and elsewhere. This extra¬ 
vagance and waste led to his exacting enormous sums of 
money from the people in taxes, which were made more 
oppressive than they need have been, owing to the collec¬ 
tion of them being placed in the hands of greedy and un¬ 
scrupulous favourites Richard’s character had much of 
the feminine element in it, he was always forming vehe¬ 
ment attachments to men, more like the sentimental 
friendships, which exist between school-girls, than the 
manly and dignified relations which should exist between 
a king and his ministers 

191 Lines 20, 21 

And SIGH’D my English bteath in foreign clouds. 
Eating the bitter bread qf banishment. 

Compare Rom and Jul ( 1 . 1 138,189). 

With tears augmenting the fresh morning s dew. 

Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep sighs 

The second line occurs, word for word, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Lovers’ Progress, v. 1 

and shall I decline 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment 

—Works, vol 11 p 637 
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192 Line 23 Dispark’d my parks —The best explana¬ 
tion of this legal term is given by Malone, who says “To 
dispaik IS a legal term, and signifies to divest a park, 
constituted by loyal grant or prescription, of its name 
and character, by destroying the enclosures of such a park, 
and also the vert (or whatever bears green leaves, whether 
wood or underwood,) and the beasts of chase therein, and 
laying it open” (Var. Ed vol xvi p 89) 

193 Lines “24, 26 

Fiom my own windows torn mt household coat, 

Raz’d out my imprese, leaving me no sign 
Feme, in his Blazon of Gentry, 1585 (quoted by Steevens), 
says “ that the arms, <fcc of traitors and rebels may be 
defaced and removed, wheresoever they aie fixed, or set” 
(Var, Ed vol xvi p 89) Compare Spenser, in his de¬ 
scription of the punishment of Braggadochio, the false 
knight 

Then from him re/t hts shield, and it renverst. 

And blotted out hts at mes with falsehood blent 

—Faery Queen, bk v canto 3 , st xxxvu 
Imprese, sometmies spelt impress, impreese, or imprease, 
IS fiom the Italian impresa, it means not only a motto, 
but a device with a motto. The Italian form of the word 
IS generally found in old plays, e g m Pasquil and Ka- 
thenne (act i) “What is't, a May-pole’ Troth, 'twere 
a good body for a courtiers imprezza, if it had but this 
life, Frustra fiorescit ” (Simpson’s School of Shakspere, 
vol. ii p 137) Bohngbroke’s motto was “Souveraine ” 

194 Line 29 See them deliver ed —Qq and Ff read 
“See them delivered over/' but the fact that Ff as well 
as the four earlier quartos print delivered and not de¬ 
liver'd points to the omission of aver, which spoils the 
metre, and was very justly omitted by Pope, whom we 
have followed 

195. Line 32* Lords, farewell —Omitted in Ff. Q 6 

196 Line 42 Come, MY lords, away -Qq and Ff Come, 
lords, away Pope inserted my, which improves the 
metre, and does away with a very awkward line 

197 Line 43 To fight loith Glendower and his com¬ 
plices —This seems to be a slip on Shakespeare’s part 
As lines 42-44 rhyme, this looks like an interpolation. 
The Clarendon Edd. have the followmg note* “Owen 
Glendower, of Conway, the same who appears in I Henry 
rv was in attendance upon Richard *as his beloved 
squire and minstrel ’ He escaped from Flint when 
R.ichard was taken The expedition against *the said 
Owen and his unruly complices’ (words used by Holm- 
shed, p 1132) was really not undertaken by Henry till 
the second year of his reign Holmshed speaks of 'the 
Welshmen and their Captain,’ meaning Glendower” (Cla¬ 
rendon Press Series, p. 119) 

AC5T III. Scene 2. 

198 Line 1. Barkloughly castle call you this —Hol- 
inshed says that Richard and his companions landed 
“neere the casteU of Barclowlie in Wales, about the feast 
of saint James the apostle, and staled a while in the same 
casteU” (voL ii p 854). There is no such castle known, 
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and It was probably an error for Hertlowli (the form in 
which it appears in Heaine’s edition of the Life of 
Richard II. by a monk of Evesham) which was perhaps 
identical with Harlech m North Wales “Fabian and 
Stowe say that Richard landed at Milford Haven, and ac¬ 
cording to the French chronicler it was at Pembroke; but 
as his object was to join Salisbury at Conway, he would 
naturally have made for a more noitliem port ” (Claren¬ 
don Press Series, p 120) 

199 Lines 2, 3. 

Tea, my GOOD loid. How trooks your grace the an 

After late tossing on the breaking seas « 

In Qq. and Ff the hnes are printed thus 

Yea, wy lord How brooks your grace the air, 

Afterlate tossing on the breaking seas? 

Pope first inserted good m hne 2, and omitted late in line 
3, a slight alteration which very much improves the 
rhythm 

200 Lines 8, 9 

As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting 
Capell proposed to read “in weeping ” Steevens thought 
the next hne, “So weeping smiling,” &c plainly pointed 
to such an emendation, but surely it is unnecessary. 
Smiles IS a substantive, not a verb, and as the line is 
printed m the text, it is perfectly intelbgible 

201 Line 13: Hor with thy sweets comf<5rt his ravenous 
sense —We have placed the accent on the second syllable 
in comfort, because we thus avoid the two consecutive 
dactyls, comfdrt Ms and rdv^noHs, 

202. Lines 14-16 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way. 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 
Shakespeare’s natural history is not here so much at 
fault as at first sight might appear. Spiders, in this coun¬ 
try at least, do not ever attack human bemgs, though 
there are, in tropical countries, some species whose bite 
is very venomous But that the juice of spiders is be¬ 
hoved to be venomous, the followmg instance narrated 
by Kirby and Spence in their Entomology, of a woman 
(who was in the habit, when she went into the cellar 
with a candle, of burning the spiders and their webs) will 
diow One day “she met with the following accident: 
The legs of one of these imhappy spiders happened to 
stick in the candle, so that it could not disengage itself, 
and the body at length bursting, the venom was ejacu¬ 
lated into the eyes and upon the bps of its persecutrix 
In consequence of this one of the former became inflamed, 
the latter swelled excessively, even the tongue and gums 
were slightly affected, and a continual vomiting attended 
these symptoms” (vol i. p 132). Toads are most aptly 
descnbed as heavy-gaited; but that they are perfectly 
harmless is now well known, except that they secrete, in 
the follicles of the skin on the back and sides, an acrid 
and poisonous liquid, but inoculation with this secretion, 
m the case of a chicken, produced no injurious result It 
is, however, poisonous in its effects on dogs, when it comes 
in contact with their tongue or lips 
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203 Lines 20-22. 

with a lurking ADDER, 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 

Throw death upon thy sovereign's enemies. 

Here Shakespeare falls into the error, still prevalent 
among many persons in this enlightened age, that the 
double (i e forked) tongue of a snake is poisonous The 
poison lesides in tYiefang of the adder^ not in forked 
tongue^ this latter feature it possesses in common with 
the harmless common snake (Natrix torquata) But al¬ 
though one would think this was a well-known fact, I 
have found it almost impossible to persuade even persons 
of fair average education that the latter is perfectly 
harmless in spite of its forked tongue 

204. Lme27 —The Bishop of Carlisle was the only mem¬ 
ber of the Episcopate who remained faithful to Richard. 
See above, note 18, and below, note 331 

205 Line 34 owr SECURITY —Compare Hecate’s 

speech in Macbeth (iii 6 31, 32). 

And you all know, seatrity 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy 

And above, in u. 1 266, securely is used in the sense of 
carelessly 

206 Lmes 37, 38: 

That when the seardiing eye of heaven is hid. 

Behind the globe, and lights the lower world. 

Qq and Ff. read that lights,” <fec The emendation is 
Johnson’s, for, although the transposition of the second 
and third parts of the sentence would make good sense 
of the reading in the old copies, the simple emendation 
adopted makes much better sense, and the use of the 
words, the antipodes, below (line 49), seems to indicate 
that it IS what the poet intended to write, the lower world 
means of course the antipodes 

207 Lme 40 in outrage BLOODY here —Q 1 reads bouldy; 
and though ^1 the other old copies read (substantially) 
bloody, which makes good sense, Dyce adopts Collier’s 
conjecture boldly, and is followed by the Camb Edd It 
IS more hkely that bouldy was a misprint for bl(mdy than 
for boldly 

208 Lme 59 SHREWD afeeZ.—It is doubtful what is the 
exact meaning of shrewd here. Originally shrewd meant 
vexed, troubled, cursed, and so angry, malicious, wicked, 
in which latter sense it is used by Chaucer and Wicliff: 
but later shrewd seems to have come to mean bitter, 
cutting, keen. Compare Hamlet (i 4 1) “ The air bites 
shrewdly." Here it may mean “shai^,” or ‘‘wicked;” 
more probably the latter. 

209 Lmes 60, 61 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel — 

Compare the Egerton MS play (act v.) 

Thou canst not kill me, villayne' 

Gods holly angle gfuards a just mans life, 

And with his radiant beames as bright as fire 
Will guard and keepe his righteous mnocence 
I am a pnnce, thou dar’st not murder me 

—Repnnt, p 84. 


210 Line 64 Nor NEAR nor farther off —Compare be¬ 
low (v 1 88) 

Better far off than, near, be 7 te'er the neai 

So, far IS used for farther m Winter’s Tale (iv. 4 442): 

Far fiom Deucalion off ” 

211 Lme 65. discomfort guides my tongue —Compare 
above, line 36. “ Discomfortable cousin ” 

212 Line 79 Have 1 not reason to look pale and DEAD? 
—Compaie II Henry IV. 1 1 70-72: 

Even such a man, so faint, so spintless, 

So dull, so dead tft look, so woe-begone, 

Drew Pnam’s curtain m the dead of night 

213 Lines 89, 90. 

Hath power enough to serve our turn — 

But who comes here) 

Printed as one line m Q 1, Q 2, Q 3, Q 4 we follow the 
arrangement of Ff and Q 6 

214 Line 112: WHite-BEARDS hare arm'd their thin 
and hairless scalps —In Ff and Q 5 is found the ndicu- 
lous mispnnt White Bears 

215 Line 114 and clap their FEMALE j<nnts —Pope 
changed clap, unnecessanly, to clasp and Ritson proposed 
clip; but no change is necessary. Clap conveys the sense 
of suddenly putting on ” Compare Henry VIII (i 4 8,9): 

The very thought of this fair company 

Cla^ d wmgfs to me 

“Their female joints” means “their joints weak as 
women's ” 

216 Line 117. Of double-fatal yew —The epithet re¬ 
fers to the fact that the leaves (not the berries) of the 
yew are very poisonous to cattle, and that bows were 
made from the wood of that tree Steevens suggests that 
yews were planted in churchyards “ on account of their 
use m making bows, while bjf the benefit of being secured 
m enclosed places, their poisonous quality was kept from 
doing mischief to cattle” (Var Ed vol. xvi p. 98) 

217 Lme 122. where is Bagot?— It seems to be an over¬ 
sight that Richard should ask wheie Bagot is at this 
point; as below, at line 132, he only speaks of “ Three 
Judases,” and again (line 141) Aumerle asks. 

Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of Wiltshire dead? 

Bagot had made his way to Chester, and thence to Ireland 
(seen 2 141) IHieobald proposed to read “where is Ae 
got)" i.e “ where is the Earl of Wiltshire got to’” but no 
alteration is necessary Shakespeare made a similar mis¬ 
take in 11 . 3. 165, where Bolingbroke says that Bristol 
Castle is held 

By Bushy, Baffot and their complices 

218 Lmes 153,154 

And that small model of the barren ea) th 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones 
The sense given to model in the foot-note is the one usually 
accepted, although Douce suggests that it here means 
quantity. But putting aside the fact that I can find no 
Instance of the use of model in that sense, in any writer, 
it is evident that the reference is to the rounded, oblong 
mound which is raised over graves, and which may be 
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called the rough mould of the body, and, unpoetical as it 
IS, Johnson’s observation is quite tiue that the metaphor, 
111 line 154, is taken from a pie, the mound over the body 
being compared to the crust of a 

219 Lines 157,158 

How some have been depos’d, some slam in war. 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d 
Pope proposed dispossess’d, and Walker conjectures de~ 
piiv’d, m place of depos’d m the second line, in older to 
avoid the tautology. We have not altered the text as 
pnnted by all Qq and Ff, because the repetition of 
depos’d was, perhaps, intentional 

220 Lines 160-163: 

for within the hollow eiown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a Tcing 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits. 
Scoffing his state, and giinning at his pomp 

Douce (Illustrations, pp 252, 253) says Some part of 
this fine description might have been suggested from the 
seventh print in the Imagines mortis, a celebrated senes 
of wooden cuts which have been improperly attributed 
to Holbein It is probable that Shakespeare might have 
seen some spunous edition of this work, for the great 
scarcity of the ongmal in this country in former times 
IS apparent, when Hollar could not procure the use of it 
for his copy of the Dance of Death ” This is highly pro¬ 
bable, as the descnption certainly seems to have been 
suggested by some picture, but it may have been taken 
from some old Book of Emblems, though there is no 
allusion to this passage in Green’s “Shakespeare and 
the Emblem Wnters ” It may be observed that the pw- 
ture referred to, in the Imagines Mortis, or Dance of 
Death, represents a king on his throne with courtiers 
about him, while a gnnning skeleton stands behind in 
the act of removing the crown from his head As Rolfe 
justly remarks in regard to this pictuie ** Death is not 
sitting in the crown, as S expresses it, and as the commen¬ 
tators also state it . The skeleton, being directly 
behind the king, appears at first glance to be nsing from 
the crown.” 

221 Lines 168,169. 

and humour’d thus. 

Comes at the last, &c 

The construction, in this passage, is very obscure; the 
Clarendon Press Edd. seem to be the only commentators 
who have drawn attention to it Is it a king, or Death, 
that IS humour’d thus^ Probably the meaning is “the 
king having been humoured in being allowed 

To monarclnze, be fear’d, and kill with looks; 

Death comes at the last, &c The construction is a kind 
of ablative absolute with the substantive left out. Or, 
possibly, it means that Death, having thus enjoyed his 
humour of allo^vlng the king some respite, comes at the 
last, &c. 

222. Lines 176-177 * 

J live with bread like you, like you feel want. 

Like you taste gi'uf, need friends subjected thus, 
How can you say to me, I am a king} 
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These lines stand thus in the Qq and Ff, 

I Iwe With bi ead like yott,ful want, 

Taste gi needfi tends, subjected thus, &c 

The very halting rhythm points to some omission, the 
emendation, by which we have ventured to supply the 
deficient syllables, seems as probable as any, and does no 
unnecessary violence to the text 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

223 Line 1 —According to Holinshed’s account the 
Castle of Flint was surrendered to Noithumberland (vol 
11 p 856), and King Richard, who was in Conway Castle, 
leaving that foi Flint, fell into an amhush laid by North- 
umbeiland, and was taken by him to Flint Castle 

224 Line 9 Your grace mistakes ME —Qq and Ff omit 
me it was added by Rowe 

225 Lines 17-19: 

Lest you mistake the heavens are o’er youe head 
Boling 1 know it, uncle, and dare not oppose 

Myself against then lodl —But who comes here « 

The text is evidently corrupt in this passage. In line 17 
Q 1, Q. 2 read “over OUR heads,” Q 3, Q 4 “over your 
heads,” the reading in oui text being that of Ff and Q 5 
The next two lines Qq and Ff read thus (substantially) 

I know it, uncle, and oppose not myself 
Against their will But who comes here ’ 

The emendation printed in our text (for which I am re¬ 
sponsible) seems a probable one, for the are of hne 17 
might easily have led the transcriber to overlook the dare 
in hne 18 It is far too important a passage to be left m 
the miserably unrhythmical condition, m which the Qq. 
andFf have left it 

226 Line 20 What, Harry ^ welcome —Qq and Ff. 
have Welcome Harry, what. The transposition of the 
words restores the rhythm of the line 

227 Line 32 Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle 
—Compare King John (11 1 384). 

The fhnty ? tbs of this contemptuous city. 

228 Line 52 TATTER’D SattZements—So (substantially) 
Q 3, Q 4, Ff Q 5, but Q. 1, Q 2 have tottered The word 
is the same, only the spelling is different Compare I 
Henry IV. iv 2 37 “a hundred and fiftie totter’d Prodi- 
galls” (in F 1) So in the Noble Soldier, by S R (1634) 
(11 1) “ totter’d rascals fought pell mell ” (Bullen’s Old 
English Plays, vol i p. 279) 

229 Line 61 —What was known as “the upper stage” 
was supposed to represent Flint Castle On “ the upper 
stage” Richard appeared Bolingbroke and his forces 
marching past in front of “the lower stage ” 

230 Line 62 Percy See, see, King Richard doth him¬ 
self appear —We follow Dyce in givmg this speech to 
Percy Qq. and Ff give it absurdly to Bolingbroke 
Hanmer gave it to York, an'd Charles Kean to Northum¬ 
berland; but Northumberland has not spoken with re¬ 
spect of King Richard, while Percy has 

231 Line 83 Have TORN their souls by turning them 
from Its.-Dyce suggests lorn, but does not adopt it The 
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sense seems to be “have perjured themselves,” and 
Rolfe’s explanation that “the metaphor seems to be 
taken from the act of teanng a legal document" seems a 
very probable one Lom, the past participle of the verb 
“to lose,” is used by Chaucer and Spenser, but not by 
Shakespeare It may be that tomi is merely intended to 
convey here the act of violently tearing up, as it were, 
their allegiance by the roots; or it may mean tmtiiied, as 
m the following passage from Beaumont and Tletcher’s 
King and No King, ii 1 

Nay, should I join with you, 

Should we not both be tor7t 

—^Works, vol 1 p 56 

232 Line 94. The purple testament of Ueedvng war — 
Purple here=bloodstained, as in Julius Ceesar ( 111 .1 16S): 

Now, whilst yontpurpled hands do reek and smoke 

233 Line 109 the BURIED hand 0 / WARLIKE Gaunt — 
Warburton wanted to read “ the warlike hand of luned 
Gaunt,'' which is undoubtedly the sense But Ritson, m 
his note (Var Ed vol xvi p 110), has collected so many 
instances of a similar misplacement of epithets in Shake¬ 
speare that we cannot hold any alteration of the text 
necessary Take, as one instance, II Henry VI (iv 7 108). 

These hands are free irom guiltless bloodshedding, 
instead of 

guiltless hands are free from bloodshedding 

234. Lines 112-114 —The value to be placed on Boling- 
broke’s oaths may be estimated from what he did, better 
than from what he said Richard promptly granted 
these demands, but that did not prevent the truthful and 
honourable Harry Bolingbroke from proceeding to do 
what he piobably intended to do from the first, viz to 
imprison Richard, and to seize the crown himself North¬ 
umberland, who was destined to give the successful 
usurper a great deal of trouble, probably knew from the 
first what Bohngbroke’s intentions were. 

235 Line 149 My GAY APPAREL for an almsman's 
gown —Richard’s extravagance m dress, not only in his 
own person, but m the livenes of his courtiers and at¬ 
tendants of all kinds, is frequently alluded to in the 
Egerton MS play, and is thus noticed by Holmshed. “And 
in gorgious and costhe apparell they exceeded all mea¬ 
sure, not one of them that kept within the bounds of his 
degree Yeomen and groomes were clothed m silkes, with 
cloth of graine and skarlet, ouer sumptuous ye may be 
sure for their estates And this vanitie was not onelie 
vsed in the court in those daies, but also other people 
abroad in the towns and countries, had their garments 
cut far otherwise than had beene accustomed before his 
daies, with imbrodenes, rich furres, and goldsmiths 
worke, and euene daie there was deuismg of new fashions, 
to the great hinderance and decaie of the common- 
welth” (vol 11 p 868) 

236. Line 162 Our sighs and they shall LODGE the sum^ 
mer com —Compare II Henry VI. in 2 176: 

Like to the summer’s com by tempest lodfd 

237 Line 176: tn the BASE COURT —Derived from French, 
basse cour, the outer court of the castle, surrounded by 
stables and servants' offices; generally on a lower level 
than the inner court, which was surrounded by the dwell¬ 


ing-rooms, chapel, &c Steeven’s quotes Greene’s Fare¬ 
well to Follie (1617) “—began, at the entrance into the 
base court, to use these words ” 

238 Lines 194, 195 

yourt heart is up, I know, 

Thus high at least [Touching his own head] 

This IS always a great point with the actor of Richard II. 
Charles Kean, copying his father, produced much effect 
in this speech The meaning is, of course, that Boling¬ 
broke IS aiming at the crown 

239 Lines 204, 205 

Cousin, 1 am too young to be your father. 

Though you, <fec 

Bolingbroke and Richard were both born in the year 
1366; they were now both thirty-three years old. 

240 Line 209* Then I must not say no.—Stowe gives 
the following account of their setting out from Flint* 
“The duke with a high sharpe voyce bade bring forth the 
kings horses, and then two little nagges, not worth forty 
franks, were bi ought forth, the king was set on the one, 
and the earle of Salisbune on the other and thus the 
duke brought the king from Chester, where he was de- 
hvered to the duke of Glocesters sonne and to the eaile of 
Arundel’s sonne, (that loved him but little, for he had 
put their fathers to death,) who led him straight to the 
castle” (see Var. Ed vol xvi p 115) 

ACT in. Scene 4. 

241 Line 1.—The scene is laid at Langley (now called 
King’s Langley), the Duke of York’s palace, near St Al¬ 
ban’s In ii 2 116, Yoik says to the queen “Come, 
cousin, I’ll dispose of you,” see also 111 1 36 According 
to the French (anonymous) chronicler, who wiote an ac¬ 
count of “ The Betrayal and Death of Richard II. King 
of England,” the queen, after Richard’s departure, retired 
to Walhugford Lingard says that “ The Earl of Wilt¬ 
shire, with Bussy and Greene, members of the committee 
of parliament, had been appointed to wait on the young 
queen at Wallingford, but they suddenly abandoned 
their charge, and fled with precipitation to Bristol” (voL 
in p 384) This scene, in Charles Kean's arrangement of 
this play, is the first scene of act iv. 

242 Line 4 the world is full of rubs —At the game of 
bowls a rub means when a bowl is stopped in its course 
by some inequality of the ground Richardson (sub voce) 
quotes from Wood’s Athense Oxon vol 1 the following 
passage “ He (Elmer) used for recreation to bowl in a 
garden, and Martin Marprelate thence took this taunting 
scoff, that the Bishop would cry Rvh, rub, rub, to his 
bowl, and, when twas gone too far, say, the devil go 
with It, and then, quoth he the bishop would follow ” 

243 Line 19 Madam, I'll sing —It was probably this 
line which suggested the introduction of the song in the 
revival of this play at Drury Lane in 1815, m which Ed¬ 
mund Kean appeared (See our Introduction, p 7) 

244 Lines 22, 23 

And I could WEEP, would weeping do me good. 

And never borrow any tear of thee 
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Qq and Ff read, “And I could sing,*’ which Pope altered 
to weep, an emendation fully justified by line 28, We 
have followed the Variorum, Dyce, and Singer in adopt¬ 
ing it 

245 Line 32* Give some supportancb —Used by Shake¬ 
speare only m this passage, and in Twelfth Night (iii 4 
329) ** for the supportance of his vow ” 

246 Lme 46 Her KNOTS disoi'defd —Compare Love’s 
Labour’s Lost (i 1 249) “thy cunous-knotted garden” 
See note 16 of that play in our edition 

247 Line 57 WE at time of year —We is omitted in 
Qq and Ff it was first supphed by Capell Both sense 
and metre absolutely require it 

248 Line 72 0, 1 am PRESS’D to death —This alludes 
to the old punishment of peine farte et dure, inflicted on 
those who declined to plead to the indictment against 
them; it consisted m piling weights on the wretched vic¬ 
tim’s chest Compare Much Ado (ni. 1 76). press me to 
death with wit ” 

249. Lines 73, 74* 

Thou,— 

[She pauses, as if half-choked by her emotion] 
Old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden, 

How DARES 

Thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleasing news^ 
Pnnted as two lines only in Qq and Ff . 

Thou, old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden 

How dares thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleasmg news? 

F 2, Q 6 , F 3, F 4 omit rude in second line Pope omits 
old m first hne, and harsh, lude in second line, but this 
is rather an arbitrary proceeding It is evident that the 
lines as arranged m the old copies are anything but rhyth¬ 
mical We have arranged them as above, believing that 
the detached syllables Thou, and How dares, express the 
violent agitation of the queen’s feelings, and were not 
intended to form pai’t of either linev 

250 Line 105; I’ll set a lank of rite, sour herb of 
GRACE.— This plant (Ruta go aveolens) was once much cul¬ 
tivated in English gardens for its medicinal qualities 
Rue is, of course, an English form of the Latin name, but 
as to rue means “to be sorry,” and so “to repent,” and 
as repentance is the chief sign of grace, it came to be 
called “Herb of Grace ” Loudon, writing in 1838, said “ it 
is to this day called Ave Grace in Sussex ” Its specific 
Latin name graveolens is denved from its strong aromatic 
smell, It has a very bitter taste, and was used extensively 
in old prescriptions To its supposed quality as an eye- 
salve Milton alludes in Paradise Lost 

then purg’d with euphrasy and me 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see 

—Book xi lines 414 , 4 x 5 

Dr Daubeny says of it, “it is a powerful stimulant and 
narcotic, but not much used in modem practice” (see 
EUacombe’s Plant Lore of Shakespeare, p. 205) Rue is 
frequently mentioned in Shakespeare Compare Hamlet 
(iv 6 181,182); “there’s rue for you; and here’s some 
for me; we may call it herl-graee 0 ’ Sundays ” 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 

251 Line 1 —Westminster Hall had been rebuilt by 
Richard, the work was commenced in 1397, and completed 
in 1899 The first Parliament held m the new building, 
was summoned for the puipose of dethroning Richard 
Shakespeare has, in this scene, mixed up the pioceedings 
of two Parliaments, that which met on September 30th, 
1399, the writs for which were issued in King Richard’s 
name, and that which met on October 6th, having been 
summoned by Henry immediately on his assuming the 
crown It was m the latter Parliament, on October 19th, 
that the accusations against the Duke of Aumerle (Albe¬ 
marle) were made 

252 Line 10 In that DEAD time —It is doubtful whether 
dead here means “ dark and dreary ” as the Clarendon 
Press Edd explain it, or “deadly” as Schmidt explains it 
In Hamlet (1 1 65) we have “ j'ump at this dead hour,” 
i e midnight, the hour when nearly all life is apparently 
dead (m sleep) InlMids Night’s Dream (m 2 57) 

So should a murderer look, so dead, so grim 

The word, certainly, seems to mean “deadly,” unless it 
means, as we say now’, ‘ ‘ so deadly pale ” 

253 Line 12: the RESTFUL English court, probably 
means “quiet,” “peacefuL” Compaie Sonn Ixvi 1 

Tir’d with all these, for 1 estfitl death I cry 

Some explain it as= “stationary,” while the Clarendon 
Press Edd give the sense as “quiet, reposing, because it 
had no need to act, but only to give orders ” The sim¬ 
plest meaning, ^ e “ peaceful,” is most likely to be the 
right one here, as England was, at the time alluded to, 
at peace with aU foreign powers. 

254 Line 21. Shall I so much dishooiour my FAIR 
STARS —This, undoubtedly, means “Shall I dishonour 
my lio'thi” and refers to the common behef that the stars 
mfluenced the circumstances of one’s birth In Holland’s 
Translation of Pliny’s Natural History (bk 11 . chap vm ) 
we find; “The Siarres which we said were fixed in the 
heaven, are not (as the common sort thinketh) assigned 
to every one of ns; and appointed to men respectively: 
namely, the bnght and faire for the rich, the lesse for 
the poore; the dimme for the weak, the aged and feeble, 
neither shine they out more or lesse, according to the lot 
and fortune of every one, nor anse they each one together 
with that person unto whom they are appropriate; and 
die likewise with the same ne yet as they set and fall, 
do they signifle that any bodie is dead ” Compare All's 
Well (i 1 196, 197). 

we the poorer bom 

Whose daser stars do shut us up m wishes 

255 Line 29; To stain the temper of my Tcmghtly 
SWORD.— Compare I Henry IV (v 2 94): 

A sword, whose temper I mtend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
The Clarendon Press Edd say: “The harder the steel the 
brighter polish would it take, hence the polish may be 
taken as a measure of the temper ” 

266 Line 38 If thou DENI’ST it twenty times, thou liest 
—Printed denust in F, 1 The ehsion of the e is not 
attended to so carefully, in the first Folio, with regard to 



ACT IV Scene 1 


NOTES TO KING KICHARD IL 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


those words ending in lest, led, as with regard to others in 
which such elision is necessary for the metre The reader 
who has a sensitive ear will notice that this line is singu¬ 
larly cacophonous, owing to the letter t occurring so often 
in close succession 

257 Line 52* I task THEE to the — This is Capell’s 
reading Q 1 reads *'1 taske the earth to the hke ” Q 2, 
Q. 3, Q 4 “ take the earth ” 

268 Line 56 From sun to sun— le from sunrise to 
sunset Compare Cymheline (in 2 69-71) 

How many score of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour’ 

Pis One score i-wixt sun and sun. 

Madam’S enough for you 

It may mean from sunrise on one day to sumise on the 
next, hut the former is the more probable meaning 
Malone quotes “The time appointed for the duello (says 
Saviolo) hath alwaies been 'twvxit the rising and the setting 
sun; and whoever in that time doth not prove his intent, 
can never after be admitted the combat upon that quar¬ 
rel ” On Honour and honourable Quarrels, 4to, 1595. 
Qq. read “from sin to sm,*’ which Henley explains as 
meaning “from one denial to another ” (Var. Ed vol xvi 
p 125) 

259 Line 65 Dishonourable boy ' —Eitzwater was, at 
this time, thirty-one years old; so that the word boy is 
applied contemptuously Compare Coriolanus (v 6 101): 

Name not the god, thou of tears 1 

and subsequent lines 104,113, 117, where Coriolanus re¬ 
sents the term boy with the greatest indignation 

260 Lin e 67. VENGEANCE and REVENGE.— This tautology 
was not unusual where it was sought to express intensity 
Instances of it occur frequently m the Liturgy of the 
Church of England 

261 Lme 74 J dare meet Surrey in a wilderness — 
Johnson thus explains this line. “I dare meet him where 
no help can be had by me against him ” Compare Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, Lover’s Progress (v 2) 

Maintain thy treason with thy sword? With what 
Contempt I hear it 1 iw a "wilderness 
I durst encounter it 

—Works, vol u p 658 . 

262 Lines 97, 98. 

and there at Venice gave 
His body to that pleasant country's earth, 
Holinshed says: “The Duke of Norfolke departed sorrow- 
fullie out of the realme into Almanie, and at the last came 
to Venice, where he for thought and melancholie de- 
ceassed”(vol u p 848) Holinshed subsequently alludes 
to his death (vol. 111 p 9) as taking place some time in 
this year (1399). According to Lingard: “Norfolk, after 
a short residence in Germany, visited Jerusalem, and in 
his return died of a broken heart at Venice” (vol iiL 
p 379) He gives the date in the margin, apparently on 
the authority of Bymer, as September 29th, 1399. Eich- 
ard’s deposition took place on September 30th, and there¬ 
fore Norfolk's death could not then have been known in 
England 


263. Lines 103, 104. 

Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the BOSOM 
Of good old Abraham ! 

Compare Richard III (iv 3 38) 

The sons of Edward sleep in Abiakant's bosom 

264 Line 112 of that name the fourth —So Ff . Qq read 
fourth of that name 

265 Line 116 Yet best BESEEMING ME to speak the truth 
—i e. “Yet I speak as best befitting me (being a bishop) 
to speak the truth ” Johnson suggests 

Yet best beseems it me to speak the truth 
But the construction is not more lax than many which 
occur m Shakespeare 

266 Line 141 Shall kin loith kin and kind with 
KIND confound —Em refers to blood-relationship, kind 
to our common human nature Compare Hamlet (1 2 
65). 

A little more than km, and less than kind 

267 Line 149 Lest child, child’s children —So all the 
old copies. Pope, quite unnecessanly, reads “ children's 
children” which Dyce and other editors adopt 

268 Lines 155-318—These lines (165 in all) are not 
found in Q 1, Q 2, but Q 3, Q 4 both give them, though 
not so carefully printed as m F 1. Whether the hues 
were added by Shakespeare after 1598 (the date of Q 2), 
or whether they formed part of the original play, but 
were omitted out of respect for the susceptibility of 
Queen Elizabeth, is not certain Looking at them from 
a dramatist’s point of view, as they do not in the least 
advance the action of the piece, they bear the appearance 
of having been inserted m order “ to write up” the part 
of Richard, for the sake of the actor. 

269 Lines 183-187 —With these lines compare the fol¬ 
lowing passage in Day’s lie of Gulls (11 3) “I can compare 
my lord and his friend to nothing in the world so fitly as 
to a couple of water-buckets, for whilst hope winds the 
one vp dispaire plunges the other downe” [Works, p 40 
(of play)] 

270 Lines 196,197 

My CARE is loss of care, by old care done. 

Your CARE w gam of care, by new care won 
The meamng of this tiresome 3 ingle is: “My sorrow is loss 
of the care attending the office of king, by the cessation 
of that office; your tremble is the^ram of care by having 
won that office with all the anxieties attending on it ” 

271. Line 210 all duty’s rites.— Q 3, Q 4 have duties 
rites Ff. Q 5 (substantially) duteous oaths The reading 
in our text seems the preferable one, the meaning being 
“ the ceremonial observances due from subjects to their 
sovereign ” 

272 Line 215. Ood keep all vows unbroke are made to 
thee fSo Ff Q 5; it is a common elliptical construction 
=s*‘(that) are made.” Q 3, Q 4 read that swear to thee, 
a reading which seems to be little better than nonsense; 
but some editors prefer it. I do not understand why the 
Camb. Edd , after saying in their preface that F 1 is our 
85 



ACT IV Scene 1. 


NOTES TO KING- RICHAED II. 


ACT V Scene 1. 


highest authoiity for this scene, deliberately adopt the 
faulty leading of Q 3, Q 4 

273 Line 225 Against the STATE AND PROFIT of this 
land—Hunter explains these words “the constitution 
and piospenty,” which is piobably the right explanation 

274. Line 232 To read a LECTURE of them~i e to read 
them aloud Compare As You Like It (in 2 366) “I have 
heaid him read many lectures against it ” Lecture pro¬ 
perly means nothing more than “ the act of leading ” 

275 Lines 265-257 

1 have no name, no title ,— 

No, not that name was given me at the font ,— 

But ’tis USURP’D 

It may be asked how could Hichard’s baptismal name be 
said to be usurjfd « The general explanation given is that, 
in resigning his crown, he had resigned all the privileges 
of his birth But may not Richard allude to the accu¬ 
sation of bastaidy, biought against him by some of the 
people, when he was being sent from Westminster to the 
Tower (on August 81st, 1399), “ The king as he went 
along, was greeted with cuises, and the appellation of ‘ the 
bastard,’ a word of ominous impoit, and prophetic of his 
approaching degradation ” “ This alluded” (adds Lingard 
in a note) “to a leport which had been spread that he 
was not the son of the Black Prince, but of a canon of 
Bordeaux” (see Lingard, vol iii p 392) 

276 Lines 282, 283. 

That eherg day under his household roof 
Lid keep ten thousand men’ 

Richard is said to have entertained daily 30,000 men in 
Westminster Hall This circumstance is referred to in 
the Egerton MS play (act li) 

Gt eene What cheere shall we haue to dinner, King Richard? 

J^ing' No matter what to day, w ele ment it shortly 
The hall at Westminster shalbe inlayd, 

And only seme vs for a dyneing rome, 

Wher m He dayly feast (loooo) men —Reprint, p 32 

But it is scarcely fair to say that he kept ten thousand 
men under his household roof 

277 Line 317* 0, pood' convey? conveyers are you 
ctZZ—Compare Meiry Wives (1 3 30-32) 

Nym The good humour is to steal at a minute's rest 

Pzsi “ Convey," the wise it call 

278. Lines 819, 320 

On Wednesday next we solemnly set down 
Our coronation lords, prepare yourselves 
Henry was crowned on Monday, October 13th (St. Ed¬ 
ward s day) Q 1, Q 2 , which omit the parhament scene, 
read: 

Let It be so, and loe on Wednesday next. 

We solemnly proclairae our Coronation, 

Lords be ready all 


Prznce Is it upon record, or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it ? 

Biuk Upon record, my gracious lord 

In that passage Shakespeare gives what is, pi obably, the 
coiTect version of the historical tradition as to the share 
of Julius CcBsar m the building of the Towet of London 


280 Line 3. To whose flint hosom —Compare v 
19-21 


how these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage through the /Itnty nbs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls 


5 


281 Lines 11, 12 

Ah, thou, the MODEL where old Troy did stand. 

Thou MAP of honour, thou King Richard's toinb 
Malone says ‘‘Model, it has alieady been observed, is 
used by our author, for a thing made after a pattern He 
is, I believe, singular in this use of the word Thou 
ruined majesty, says the queen, that resemblest the de¬ 
solated waste where Troy once stood ” (Var Ed vol xvi 
p 140) The Clarendon Press Edd explain it thus “the 
groundplan of the ruined city, to be tiaced only by the 
foundations of the walls. So Richard is only the rum of 
his former self ” 

Map of honour seems to mean not the mere outline, 
but the lifeless picture of honour In II Henry VI (111 
1 202, 203) we have the same expression m a different 
sense. 

m thy face I see 
The map ofhonotir 

And in Lucrece (line 402) sleep is called “the map of 
death ” The whole of this scene is full of affectations, 
especially the queen’s speeches 


282. Lines 13-15. 

thou most beauteous INN, 

Why shtruld hard-favour’d grief be lodg'd in thee. 
When triumph is become an alehouse guest 2 
Richard is contrasted with Bolingbroke as an inn com¬ 
pared to an alehouse, just as we might contrast an hotel 
with a pothouse The very same expression, beauteous 
inn, used m the same metaphorical sense, occurs m the 
following passage m Beaumont and Eletcher’s Lovers’ 
Progress (v 3). 

and *t IS my wonder, 

If such mishapen guests as Lust and Murder, 

At any price, should ever find a lodging 
In such a bea7tieotis tnn t 

—Works, vol 11 p 658 

283 Lines 20, 21 

I am SWORN brother, sweet. 

To grim Necessity 

Alluding to the fratres jurati, or sworn brothers, who, in 
the age of chivalry, swore to share their fortunes together 
Compare Much Ado ( 1 .1 72, 78). “He hath every month 
a new sworn brother ” 


ACT V. Scene 1. 

279. Line 2 : To Julius Cjesar’s ill-erected TOWER._ 

Compare Richard HI ( 111.1 69-74) 

Pnnce Did y»lms Casar build that place, my lord’ 

Buck. He did, my gracious lord, begin that place, 

Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified 

86 


284 Line 23 And cloister thee in some RELIGIOUS 
HOUSE —A religious house is, of course, a monastery 
Compare As You Like It (v 4 187): 

The duke hath put on a rehgtous life. 

285 Line 25 Which our profane hours here have 
STRICKEN down —As referring to the child-queen Isabel, 



act V Scene 1 


NOTES TO KING EICHAED IL 


ACT V, Scene 2 


this line IS nonsense, and Richard’s first queen was with¬ 
out a stain of scandal She was always called “ The good 
Queen Anne ” Stricken is used in Julius Csesar (ii 1 192). 
“The clock hath stricken three ” 

286 Line 34 Which a7t a lion and a king of beasts — 
For this use of the neuter lelative foi the mascuhne, com¬ 
pare the Anglican version of the Lord’s Fiayer “Our 
Father which art m heaven ” The Roman Cathohc ver¬ 
sion has who 

287. Lines 46, 47 

the senseless brands will sympathize 

The heavy accent of thy moving tongue 
Compare, for the transitive use of sympathize, Love’s La¬ 
bour’s Lost (iii 1 52,63) “A message well sj/mpat/uzed; 
a horse to be ambassador for an ass ” 

288 Lines 55-68 —The prophecy contained m this speech 
was fulfilled, Northumberland proving afterwards to 
Henry IV one of the most troublesome of his rebellious 
subjects See above, note 13 

289 Lines 74, 75 

Let me UNKiss the oath ’twixt thee and me; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss ’twas made. 

This refers to the kiss of betrothal See Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, note 39, Taming of the Shrew, note 120 

290 Line 80 Sent back like Hallowmas orSHORT’ST of 
DAY —Hallowmas was All Souls Day, the 2nd of Novem- 
bei, not the 1st, which is All Saints, the eve of All Souls 
(see Two Gentlemen of Verona, note 84). It certainly 
was not the shortest day, even in Shakespeare’s time, 
when It was ten days nearer the winter solstice; noi do I 
believe the proper sense of the passage requires us to take 
Hallowmas and the short st of day to be identical Richard 
says his wife “ set forth in pomp,” and “came adorned 
hither like sweet May;” now she is sent back like the sad 
season, when the souls of the dead are prayed for, and all 
the world recalls its losses by death, or the shortest day, 
when there is little or no sunshine as there is in May 
For the expression shortst o/day=shortest day, compare 
Macbeth (iii 1 118). “my near'st of life”=“my nearest 
life” 

291 Line 88: Better far off than, near, be ne'er ttie near 
—The meaning is “Better you should be fai off than, 
being near me, be never the nearer to me,” for she would 
be ne'er the nearer to him, if he were imprisoned, and 
she not allowed to visit him 

ACT V Scene 2 

292 Line 1 —It is doubtful where this scene is intended 
to take place. Capell places it in London, but line 3, 
where the Duchess says 

Of our two cousins comtnff into London 

“would seem to show that she was not in London” 
(Clarendon Press Edn p. 144). The words coming into 
are quite consistent with the fact that the speaker was 
then m London, though she had not seen the entry of 
Richard and Bolingbroke However, it is more probable 
that the scene is meant to be at the Duke of Yoik’s 


palace at Langley, for Holinshed says: “this earle of 
Rutland departing before from Westminster to see his 
father the duke of Yorke,” &c (vol in p 10), which 
makes it cleai the Duke of Yoik was not then in London 
Langley, or King's Langley, is nearei Windsor (where 
the king now was) than London is. 

293 Lines 15-17 

and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once 
^'Jesupreserve thee ' welcome, Bolinghoke 
Shakespeare does not say that the walls “were hung” 
with painted imagery, but that ‘'you would have thought 
they were ” No doubt, as Malone suggests, he was think- 
mg of the painted cloths “ that were hung in the streets, 
in the pageants that were exhibited in his own time, in 
which the figures sometimes had labels issuing from their 
mouths containing sentences of gratulation” (Var Ed. 
vol XVI p 147) 

294 Line 28 Did scowl on Richard; no man cned 
“God save Aim/”—Qq print "gentle RichardFf omit 
gentle. As the epithet gentle occurs below (line 31), we 
have followed the Ff in omitting it here, the omission 
being a great improvement to the metre. 

295 Line 87 —The beautiful description composed in 
lines 7-36 was, as far as we know, derived from no his¬ 
torical or traditionary source No one can fail to notice 
the sudden descent into bald commonplace which char¬ 
acterizes lines 37-45 The contrast is so great, that it is 
impossible not to suspect that Shakespeare had an older 
and inferior play before him when he was at work on 
this tragedy 

296 Lines 42, 43. 

But that IS lost for being Richard's friend. 

And, madam, you must call him Rutland now 
Holinshed says, speaking of the transactions of the first 
parliament of Henry IV “Finallie, to auoid further 
inconuemence, and to quahfle the minds of the enuious, 
it was finallie enacted, that such as were appellants m 
the last parlement against the duke of Glocester and 
other, should in thid wise following be ordred The 
dukes of Aumarle, Sume, and Excester there present, 
were ludged to loose their names of dukes, togither with 
the honors, titles and dignities therevnto belonging” 
(vol. ill p 7). 

297. Lines 46, 47* 

Welcome, my son who are the violets now 
That strew the green lap of the new-come SPRING’ 
The spring is the leign of Boliugbroke, the violets, his 
earliest courtiers Compare Milton, Song on May Morn¬ 
ing, lines 8, 4 

The flowery May, who from her^p^v^w lajp throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale pnmrose 

298- Line 52* What news from Oxfordt hold those justs 
and inumpAa 2 —Holinshed thus describes the plan of 
the conspirators “at length by the aduise of the earle of 
Huntington it was deuised, that they should take vpon 
them a solemn e iusts to be enterprised betweene him and 
20 on his part, and the earle of Salisburie and 20 with him 
at Oxford, to the which triumph k Henrie should be 

87 



ACT V. Scene 2 


NOTES TO KING EICHAED II. 


ACT V Scene 3. 


desired, and when he should be most busilie marking the 
martiall pastime, he suddenlie should be slaine and de- 
stroied” (vol in p 10) 

299 Line 66. What seal is that, that hangs without 
thy bosom'^—See Romeo and Juliet, note 164 The cir¬ 
cumstance of the seal was Shakespeaie’s invention. 
Holinslied says that as Rutland (Aumerle) sat at dinner 
he “had his counterpane of the indenture of the cou- 
federacie in his bosome,” and that “The father espieing 
it, would needs see what it was. and though the sonne 
humblie denied to shew it, the father being more ear¬ 
nest to see it, by force tooke it out of his &osome” (vol iii 
P 10) 

300 Line 81' I will not PEACE — Compare ii 3 87. 
**g)ace me no grace ” The duchess makes a verb out of 
peace, in the same way as York, in the hne quoted, makes 
a verb out of grace 

301 Line 90 Have we more sons^—York hSid one more 
son at least, Richard Earl of Cambridge, who figures 
among the dramatis personae of Henry V 

302 Line 98 And intekchangeablt set down their 
hands.—Compare I Henry IV iii 1 80, 81 * 

ottr zndentui es iripatdite are drawn, 
jykick being-sealed INTERCHANGEABLY 

Holmshed says “ Hervpon was an indenture sextipar- 
tite made, sealed with their scales, and signed with their 
hands, m the which each stood bound to other, to do 
their whole mdeauour for the accomplishing of their 
purposed exploit "(vol in p. 10). The have ta*en the sacra¬ 
ment of the hne above means nothing more but that they 
had taken a solemn oath; Holmshed says, “ on the hohe 
euangelists.” 

308 Lines 102, 103. 

Hadst thou groan*d for him 
As I have done, thou woflpest be more pitiful 
These lines are pnnted in the Qq and Ff thus. 

Hadst thou groan’d for him as I have done. 

Thou -wouldst be more pitiful 

except that the Ff read wouldest, which we have re¬ 
tained, arranging the line as usually arranged by modem 
editors, who nearly all retain wouldst, so making the 
line (103) a very clumsy verse The reading of the Folio 
makes it at least a good Alexandrine 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

301 Line 1 Can no man tell me cf wz tintheiftt 
SON’— This speech is interesting as being the first men¬ 
tion of Pnnce Henry, Shakespeare’s favourite royal hero. 
As the unthrifty son was only twelve years old at this 
time, he could scarcely have begun his career of dissipa¬ 
tion But Shakespeare, wisely, had no fear of anachron¬ 
isms 

305. Line 10: While he, young wanton and bppemi- 
NATE boy,—While is Pope’s emendation for which, the 
reading of all the old copies Wanton is here a substan¬ 
tive Compare King John, V 1 69, 70: 

Shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields? 

88 


Effeminate seems a singularly inappropriate epithet for 
Pnnce Henry, the fiiend of Falstaff, whatever his faults 
01 vices, they weie ceitainly those of a man. 

306 Line 34 If ON the pst —Malone explains this 
phrase “ If your fault stands only on intention " We 
have preferred to keep the leading of the old copies here, 
rather than adopt any one of the \arious proposed emen¬ 
dations , on IS undoubtedly equivalent to of 

307 Line 36 Then give rne leave that I may tuen the 
KEY—H olmshed (copying from Hall) says- “The earle 
of Rutland seeing in what dangei he stood, tooke his 
horese and rode another waie to Windsore m post, so that 
he got thither before his father, and when he was alighted 
at the castell gate, he caused the gates to be shut, saieing 
that he must needs dehuer the keies to the king "(vol m 
P 10) 

308 Line 61 sheer —Compare Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 
bk 111 canto 2, st 44: 

Who having viewed in a fountain shere 

Her face 

We still call thin transparent muslin sheer muslin 

309 Line SO And now chang'd to ''The Beggar and the 
King Refeiring to the ballad of King Cophetua See 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 24 In Johnson's Garland of 
Roses, 1612, the ballad is called simply A Song of a Beg¬ 
gar and a King, and m Cynthia’s Revenge by J S it is 
alluded to as 

The story of a Beggar and the Ktttg 

310 Lmes 87-146 —I believe that the whole of the latter 
part of this scene is taken, almost entirely, from some old 
play, and contains scarcely a line written by Shakespeare, 
or, if his, it must be some of his very earliest work 

311 Line 93. For ever will I walk upon my knees,— 
Ff and Q 5 read kneel, which is very weak, all the four 
earlier Quartos have walk. At the Santa Scala, outside 
the Basilica of the Lateran, may be seen the marks of the 
pilgrim’s knees which have worn away the stone, and at 
Canterbury Cathedral, on a lesser scale, may be seen the 
same proof of how the pious of old literally walked upon 
their knees; so that the expression is quite mtelligible 

313 Line 101 His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are 
jesf—Qq andFf have. 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are *« jest 
Followmg Capell, we have omitted in 

313 Lines 109,110 —Both these lines end in have; but 
probably it was an oversight The substitution of crave, 
m either case, as has been proposed by Pope and Walker, 
seems to weaken the sense. 

814, Line 119. say, "pardon-ne moy*’ — i.e excuse me, a 
polite way of saying “No.” The whole speech is wretched 
stuff. That moi was pronounced moy, as it is written in 
all the old copies, is evident from this passage. Compare 
Henry V. iv. 4.14: 

Moy shall not serve, I will have forty vtoys 

816 Line 137. But for our timsty brother-in-law, and 
the ABBOT —The brother-in-law was John Holland, Earl 
of Huntingdon, uterine brother of Richard IT , created 



act V Scene 6 


NOTES TO KING EICHAKD II. 


ACT V Scene 5. 


Duke of Exeter in 1397 He had mariied Henry’s sistei, 
Elizabeth He was degraded from his dukedom in Henry 
IV.’s first parliament at the same time that Aumerle was 
degraded to Eail of Rutland (See above, note 296 ) Eor 
the ABBOT, see above, note 19 

316 Line 144 Uncle, faiewell —and, coiLSin mine, 
adieu —All Qq but Q 5 and Ff print the line. 

Uncle farewell and cousin adieu 

The Camb Edd suggest that the line may be amended 
thus 

Uncle, farewell, farewell, aunt, cousin, adieu 

They say “ it seems only consonant with good manners 
that the king should take leave of his aunt as well as of 
the others There is a piopnety too in his using a colder 
form of leave-taking to his guilty cousin than to his uncle 
and aunt”(p 230) But “cousin mine*’ like ** trusty bro- ] 
ther-in-law ” (above, line 137), may be said in an ironical 
tone I had inserted mine in the margin of the text 
befoie I found that it was the reading of Collier’s MS 
Corrector 

ACT V. Scene 4 

317 Line 1 —^The account of Richard’s death, adopted 
by Shakespeare, rests on very doubtful authority Holm- 
shed copied it from Hall, and Hall from Fabyan Accord¬ 
ing to Rolfe, it was related by Caxton m his addition to 
Hygden’s Polychiomcon, according to Staunton, Holin- 
shed’s authority was Abraham Fleming According to 
the account m Holmshed, the words of Henry were 
oveiheard when he was “sitting on a daie at his table ” 

ACT V Scene 5. 

318 Lines 18,14 

and do set the word itself 
Against the word 

The meaning of the phrase is “set one passage of the 
Bible against another ” Ff Q 5 substitute/aitA for word, 
probably with a fear of James the First’s edict against 
blasphemy before their eyes The passages from the Hew 
Testament referred to in the following lines are from St 
Matthew XIX 14, xi 28; xix 24. 

819. Line 17 To thread the postern of a NEEDLE’S eye, 
—Q 1, Q 2 read 

To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye, 
while Q 2, Q 4 read 

To thread the small postern of a small needle’s eye. 

The discrepancy seems to show that the poet had written 
the word miall and afterwards struck it out. Dyce 
reads “ small neeld’s eye,” there is no doubt needle was 
•often written neeld, and pronounced as a monosyllable; 
but the reading adopted in the text is that of Ff Q 5, and 
certainly furnishes the most harmonious line. “A pos¬ 
tern is the back-gate of a fortress, and generally there¬ 
fore low and narrow It has been said by some com¬ 
mentators that by the ^needle’s eye,’ in the above-quoted 
passage from the Gospel, is intended the narrow gate of 
an eastern town so called, which was only wide enough 
to admit foot passengers. This interpretation Shake¬ 
speare had probably heard of, and combined it with the 


more common and obvious one which explains the phrase 
as hyperbolical and expressive of anything which is im¬ 
possible” (Clarendon Press Edn, pp 152, 153) 

320, Lines 50-54. 

For now hath tune made me his numbering clock 
My thoughts are minutes, and with sighs they jar 
Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward watch. 
Whereto my fingei, like a dial’s point. 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them f tom teats 
Bis numbering clock, according to the Clarendon Press 
Edd means “ the clock by which he counts hours and 
minutes, which he could not do with his hour glass” (p. 
153) For jar=tick, compare Winter’s Tale, 1 2 43,44. 

I love thee not a jar o the clock behind 
What lady she her lord 

The outward watch, Steevens explains, was “the movable 
figure of a man habited like a watchman, with a pole and 
lantern m his hand The figure had the word watch 
written on its forehead, and i\as placed above the dial- 
plate” (Var Ed p 164), and he quotes from Church¬ 
yard’s Charitie, 1595. 

The clocke will strike in haste, I heare the watch 
That sounds the belL 

The passage, which is a very difficult one to understand, 
is best explained by Henley’s note (quoted by nearly all 
editors), “there appears to he no reason for supposing 
with Dr. Johnson that this passage is corrupt. It should 
he recollected that there are three ways in which a clock 
notices the progress of time, viz by the vibration of the 
pendulum, the index on the dial, and the stnkmg of the 
hour To these the king in his comparison severally 
alludes, his sighs corresponding to the jarring of the pen¬ 
dulum, which at the same time that it watches or num¬ 
bers the seconds, marks also their progress in minutes on 
the dial or outward watch, to which the king compares 
his eyes; and their want of figures is supplied by a suc¬ 
cession of tears, or (to use an expression of Milton) 
minute drops; his finger, by as regularly wiping these 
away, performs the office of the dial’s point his clamor¬ 
ous groans are the sounds that tell the hour. In King 
Henry TV part ii tears are used m a similar manner: 

But Harry lives, that shall convert those tears. 

By number, into hours of happiness 

—Var Ed vol xvi pp 164,163 

321 Line 60: his Jack O’ THE clock —Alluding to one 
of those little mechanical figures, in iron or bronze, which, 
in old clocks, struck the bell at every quarter of the hour 
These figures were called Jacks o' the clock, or Jacks 0 * 
th* Clock-house. Probably the name Jack was suggested 
by the Jacks, or keys, of the virginals 

322 Lines 67, 68 : 

Groom Hail, ROYAL prince! 

K Rich Thanks, noble peer; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear 
This very poor pun was borrowed from a pun by Queen 
Elizabeth* “Mr John Blower, m a sermon before her 
majesty, first said. ‘My royal Queen,’ and a little after: 
‘My noble Queen.’ Upon which says the Queen. ‘What, 
am I ten groats worse than I was’” (Clarendon Press 
Edn p. 155) A royal or real was worth ten shillings, a 
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noble SIX shillings and eight pence, and a groat=io\M 
pence, so that the difference between a royal and a noble 
IS ten groats 

323 Line 78 roan Barbary,—The horse is, apparently, 
an invention of Shakespeare’s No mention is made of 
It m any of the chronicles. But Froissart (chap cxii ) 
has a story of a favourite gieyhound which deserted its 
master, Richard, and leaped on his rival 

324. Lmes 81-84 —The idea of sympathy between horse 
and rider may have been suggested to Shakespeare by the 
following passage m the Egerton MS play (act i), if the 
latter really was written before Shakespeare’s. 

Ktnff but, noble vncle, 

I did obserue, w hat I have wonderd att. 

As we to day rodd on to Westminster, 

We thought your horse, that wont to tread the ground. 

And pace as if he kickt it scornefully, 

Mount and curvett, like strong Busepholus, 

To day he trod as slowe and mellancholly 
As if his leggs had fayld to beare his load 

Woodstocl And can ye blaime the beaste’ Afore my god. 
He was not wont to beare such loads indeed, 

A hundred oakes vppon these shoulders hange 
To make me braue vppon your wedding day 

—Reprint, p is 

325 Line 94 Spurr’d, gall’d, and> tir’d by jauncing 
BohngbroTce —Ff Q 5 read spur galVd, The reading in 
the text IS that (substantially) of Q 1, Q 2, Q 3, Q 4 It 
is very probable that, in this case, the Folios are nght 
Cotgrave explains ‘^Jancer vn cheval To stirre a horse 
in the stable till he be swart with all, or (as our) to jaunt; 
(an old word) ” Jaunting occurs in Rom and Jul ii. 
5 58. 

To catch my death with jaunting up and down 

There Q 8, Q. 4 havejaimwigr, and it is evidently the same 
word In this passage all the Qq and Ff jauncing 
The word does not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare It 
might appear that tir'd {tirde in Q 1, tyfd in F 1) was 
the same word as that used in Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv 
2 130 (see note 101 of that play), but tire, whether used 
m the sense of ** to dress,” or ** to weary,” is indifferently 
spelt tyre in F 1, and ‘^weaned,” or **fatigued,” makes 
here the better sense Compare the following hne in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Mad Lover (v 8) • 

Plague o’ your s^ur^galUd conscience' does it tire now? 

—Works, vol 1 p 307 

326 Lines 99-104 —Holinshed’s account of this incident 
is as follows “ Tills knight mcontinenthe departed from 
the court, with eight strong persons in his compame, and 
came to Pomfret, commanding the esquier that was ac¬ 
customed to sew and take the assaie before king Richard, 
to doo so no more, saieng, ‘ Let him eat now, for he shall 
not long eat ’ King Richard sat downe to dinner, and 
was serued without courtesie or assaie, wherevpon much 
maruelling at the sudden change, he demanded of the 
esquier whie he did not his dutie; ‘Sir (said he) I am 
otherwise commanded by Sir Piers of Exton, which is 
newlie come from K Henrie.’ When king Richard heard 
that word, he tooke the kermng knife in his hand, and 
strake the esquier on the head, saieng The diuel take 
Henrie of Lancaster and thee togither” (vol lii p 14). 
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327 Line 106 WHAT MEANS death in this rude assault? 
—Staunton proposes. “ What^ mean’st death in this rude 
assault’” which certainly makes better sense The pas¬ 
sage IS very obscuie; it may mean, “What is the meaning 
of such an attempt upon my life in such a i tide assault 
but I confess it is not easy to make any sense of it Death 
is spelt with a capital both in Q 1 and F l in this line, 
and with a small d in the next line, otheiwise one might 
suspect the woid death had slipped up here from the line 
below It may be that the poet’s idea was that Richard 
had been expecting Death for some time, and was now 
surprised to see it come in so ? ude a shape 

ACT V. Scene 6. 

328. Lines 2, 3 * 

the rebels have consum’d with fire 
Our town of Cicester in Glostershii e. 

From the account given by Holinshed it appears the 
rebel lords were in two different inns in Cirencester, and 
then army lay outside the town, that the Earl of Kent 
and the Earl of Salisbury, in one inn, were besieged by 
the “bailiffe of the town with fourscore aichers,” the 
Eail of Huntingdon and Lord Spenser, being in another 
inn, “ set fire on diuerse houses in the toivne, thinking 
that the assailants would leaue the assault and rescue 
their goods, which thing they nothing regarded” (vol 111 
p 11) But the effect of this manoeuvre was unfoitunate 
for the rebels, since their army, seeing the fire, thought 
King Henry’s army had arrived, and “fled without mea¬ 
sure,” leaving their chiefs to shift for themselves 

329 Line 8. The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, 
and Kent —So Ff Q 6. The four first Quartos read “ of 
Oxford, Salisbury,” an evident slip of the pen on the 
writer’s part The town of Oxford is frequently men¬ 
tioned in connection with the conspiracy, and Shake¬ 
speare may have written the name by mistake for one of 
the conspirators, but there is no need to perpetuate the 
error 

330 Line 14. The heads of Brocas, and Sir Bennet 
—Holinshed says “Manie other that were prime 

to this conspiracy, were taken, and put to death, some 
at Oxford, as sir Thomas Blunt, sir Benet Cilie knight, 
and Thomas Wintercell esquier, but sir Leonard Brokas, 
and sir John Shellie knights, John Maudelen, and William 
Ferbie chapleins, were diawne, hanged, and beheaded at 
London” (vol in p. 13) 

331. Line 26. Chose out some secret place, &c — Holm- 
shed says. “The Bishop of Carleill was impeached, and 
condemned of the same conspiracie; but the king of his. 
merciful! clemencie, pardoned him of that offense, al¬ 
though he died shortly after, more through feare than 
force of sicknesse, as some haue written ” (vol in p. 13) 

332 Line 30 —“After he (Richard) was thus dead, his. 
bodie was imbalmed, and seered, and couered with lead, 
all sane the face, to the intent that all men might see- 
him, and perceme that he was departed this life. for as 
the corps was conueied from Pomfret to London, in all 
the townes and places where those that had the conuei- 
ance of it did staie with it all night, they caused dinge 
to he soong in the euening, and masse of reqmem m the- 
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noinmg, and as well aftei* the one seiuice as the other, 
ns face discouered, was showed to all that courted to 
jehold it” (Holinshed, vol m p 14) 

333 Line 43 THROUGH the SHADES of night — Q 1 
Dinits the, the other old copies read through the shade 
The Cambridge Edd print thorough, but Q 1 has tliiough 


distinctly. The form thorough occuis in Mids Night's 
Dream, ii 1 3 '^thorough bush, thorough biier ” 

334 Line 52 In weeping OVER this untimely hier — 
Qq and Ef all read, “ In weeping after,” but it is most 
piobable the aftei was repeated by mistake from the line 
above The emendation is Pope’s 


OEIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 


Note 

35 1 1 58, 69 

Setting aside his high blood’s royalty ,— 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege ,— 

69 1 3 83 Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant, live! 

144 11 1 283, 284 

Sir Thomas Uppingham, Sir Thomas Ramston, 

John Noibury, Robert Waterton, and Francis COINT 
160 11 2 92, 93 

My lord, I had forgot 

To tell your lordship; 1 GAME BT TO-DAY, and call’d 
there ,— 

162 11 2 108-120 Printed as prose 
177 ii 3 69,70 

Berk My Lord of Hereford, my message is 
To you— 

Boling [Interruptingangrily'\Myansweris—to Lancaster 


Note 

222. 111. 2 175-177 

I live with bread like you, like yot 5 feel want. 

Like you ta^te grief, need fi lends subjected thus, 
How can you say to me, 1 am a king ? 

225. in 3 17-19 

Lest you mistake the heavens are o’er your head. 

Boling I know it, uncle, and dare not oppose 
Myself against their will —But who comes here? 

226 ui 3 20 What, Harry > WELCOME 
249 m. 4 73, 74: 

THOU,— 

[She pauses, as if half-choked by her emotion] 
Old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden, 

How dares 

Thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleasing news^ 
316. V 5 144 Uncle, farewell.—and, cousin MINIE, adieu. 

So Collier 


OEIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 


Note 

58 1 2 73 Desolate, AH ' desolate 

142 11 1 277, 278 

I have from IMORBIHAN, a bay 

In Bnttany 


Note 

171. u 3 21, 22. 

It IS my son, young Harry Percy, sent 
From Worcester, my brother, whencesoever 
174 li 3 55 And in it are the Loi ds York, Berkley, 
Seymour 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING RICHARD II. 


Note —The addition of sub , ad]., verb, adv in brackets immediately after a word mdicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited 
The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed in F 1 as two separate words 



Act 

Sc 

Lme 

Abstains^.. 

ii 

1 

76 

Administer 

i. 

3 

182 

All-hating , 

V 

5 

66 

Almsman 

in 

8 

149 

j 

' i. 

1 

9 

Appeals . ■[ 

i 

1 

27 

( 

. 1 

3 

21 

Apprenticehood 

1 

3 

271 


1 Lucxece, 130 (Used there with¬ 
out the preposition/rom) 

3 “to impeach, the participle 
appealed-impeached, 1 1 142 


Act Sc Line 
^Attorneys-general u. 1 203 

Bay-trees ii 4 8 

Bedrench . in 3 46 

Beggar-fear i 1 189 

Benevolences 8 n 1 250 

Blanks 4 .. hi 250 

Blindfold* i 3 224 

Bray (sub) , i 3 135 


3 In fiscal sense See note 137 
*ie blank charters 
5 Venus and Adorns, 654. 



Act Sc 

Line 

Broad-spreading in. 

4 

60 

Buiiihenous 

li. 

1 

260 

Care-tuned 

in 

2 

92 

Chambered . . 

1 . 

1 

149 

Chivalrous .. 

i 

1 

81 

Cloister 6 (verb) 

V 

1 

23 

Complain^ (refl) 

i 

4 

42 

Complot (verb) | 

1 

i 

1 

3 

96 

189 


3 Lucrece, 1085 
7 Lucrece, 598, 845 


Act Sc Line 
Conveyers. iv 1 317 

Craftsmen i 4 28 

Crossly n 4 24 

Daintiness v. 5 46 

Dangling .. iii 4 29 

*Daring-haidy i 3 43 

*Demi-paradise8 ii i 42 


8 In Qq and P 1 printed as two 
words, demy, or demie, beinff 
treated as an adj Bat in Eng¬ 
land’s Parnassus (I600),where this 
passage is quoted, the word is 
pnnted demi-paradiee 
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Act 

iSc 

Line 

Depressed . . 

111 

4 

68 

Determmate(verb) i 

3 

150 

Disburdened 

11 

1 

229 

Discomf 01 table 

111 

2 

36 

Disorderly 

11 

2 

no 

Disparked. 

111 

1 

23 

DistafF-women 

111 

2 

118 

*Double-fatal 

111 

2 

117 

Drunkenly 

11 

1 

127 

Eagle-winged 

1 

3 

129 

Engaoled . 

1 

3 

166 

Ealters 

111 

2 

26 

Farmio (verb) . 

1 

4 

45 

Earmii ^ease) 

11 

1 

256 

*Fly-slowi2 

1 

3 

150 

Frequenti3(intraii )v 

3 

6 

Gaunt 

11 

1 

74 

Glazed i4 

11 

2 

16 

Grassy 

111 

8 

50 

Hairless 

111 

2 

112 

•*Harsh-resound- 

mg 

}’ 

3 

135 

Heavy-gaited . 

ui 

2 

15 

^High-stomached i 

1 

IS 

Ill-erected 

V 

1 

2 

Imagery 

V 

2 

16 



Act Sc 

Line 

Imp (verb) 

11 

1 

292 

Imprese 

111 

1 

25 

Inhabitable. 

1 

1 

65 

Intermixed!® 

V 

5 

12 

Justs (sub) 

V 

2 

52 

Knightly (adv ) 

1 

3 

12 

Lean-looked 

11 

4 

11 

Lean-witted 

u 

1 

115 

Leased 

11 

1 

59 

Lie-giver 

IV 

1 

68 

Life-harmmg 

u 

2 

3 

ilaid-pale 

111 

3 

98 

Make-peace 

1 

1 

160 

Manually 

IV 

1 

25 

Misgoverned 

V 

2 

5 

Moat 

11 

1 

48 

Monarchize 

111 

2 

165 

Heal ness 1® -1 

r i 

1 

119 

i 

1 11 

2 

127 

Heuter 

11 

3 

159 

Hever-quenching v 

5 

109 

Hoblesse 

IV 

1 

119 

Oil-dned 

1 

3 

221 

Out-pray 

V 

3 

109 

Oyster-wench 

i 

4 

31 



Act Sc 

Line 

Plume-plucked 

IV 

1 

lOS 

Portcullised. 

1 

3 

167 

Propoitionable 

11 

2 

125 

Pupil-like , 

V 

1 

31 

E-efuge (veib) . 

V 

6 

26 

Regenerate (adj) i 

3 

70 


( 1 

3 

67 

Regreet (verb) 

{: 

3 

142 


3 

186 

Resignation 

IV 

1 

179 

Restful 20 

IV 

1 

12 

Right-diawn 

1 

1 

46 

Rival-hatmg 

1 

3 

131 

Rug-headed 

11 

1 

156 

Sea-walled 

111 

4 

43 

Self-affnghted 

111 

2 

53 

Self-born 

11 

3 

SO 

Self-mould 

1 

2 

23 

Shi ill-voiced 

V 

3 

75 

Sickliness 

u 

1 

142 

Sky-aspiiing 

1 

3 

130 

*Soon-believmg 

i 

1 

101 

Sparkles (sub) 

V 

o 

21 

Sprightfully 

1 

3 

3 

Staggers 31 

V 

6 

no 

*Still-breeding 

V 

5 

8 

Stiingless 

11 

1 

149 

Sullens (sub ) 

u 

1 

139 


9 Lucrece, 1768 

W In the sense of to let on lease 

11 In the expression “ in farm ” 

12 The reading of F 2 All the 
other old copies (Qq and F 1, P 
3, F 4) read (substantially) . y 
alow 

15 Used transitively, Timon, i 
1 117; Pericles, iv 6 102 

iiSonn xxvr 8, Lover’s Com¬ 
plaint, 286 

16 Venus and Adonis, 487 


Partialize ... i i 120 

Partj^-verdict i. 3 234 

Pines 12 . V. 1 77 


1® Sonn Cl 8 

17 Venus and Adonis, 516 

18 In this passage P 1 has Tiear- 
Jiess hyphened with the preceding 
word neighbour 

12 As a transitive verb, so used 
in Venus and Adonis, 602, but 
nowhere else by Shakespeare 
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Taxes (sub )22 li i 246 
Tender-heaited iii. 3 160 


20 Sonn Ixvi 1 

21 Used transitively in the sense 
of “to make to reel,” used in 
sense of “to make to hesitate,” 
“ to bewilder,” Henry VIII ii 
4 212 

22 Used, in fiscal sense, only in 
this passage The verb occurs 
frequently 



Act 

Sc Linn 

Time-bewasted 

1 

3 

221 

Time-honoured 

1 

1 

1 

Tormentors 

11 

1 

136 

Unbegot 23 

ill 

3 

88 

Unbioke 

IV 

1 

215 

Unconti oiled 24 

i 

3 

90 

Uncurse 

Ul 

2 

187 

Undeaf 

n 

1 

16 

Undeck 

IV 

1 

250 

Unhappied 

111 

1 

10 

Unhoise. 

V 

3 

19 

Unkinged i 

1 

220 


V. 

5 

37 

Unpleased 

111 . 

3 

193 

Uniestrained. 

V. 

3 

7 

Uniightful 

V 

1 

63 

Unstoopiug 

1 . 

1 

121 

Unstringed . 

1 

3 

162 

Uuthrifts26 

11 

3 

122 

Uiitiodden 2®. 

1 

2 

69 

Upstart (adj) 

11 

3 

122 

Vauntingly 

IV 

1 

39 

•Walking-staff 27 

m 

3 

161 

Well-disposed 

11 

1 

206 

’’Well-graced 

V 

2 

24 

•Well-meaning 

u 

1 

128 

Whencesoever. 

11 

3 

22 

Wistly28 

V 

4 

7 

Wrath-kindled 

1 

1 

162 


23 Uniegoiten occurs in King 
John, IV 3 64 

24 Venus and Adonis, 104, Lu- 
crece, 646 

25 Sonn IX 9, xiii 13 

26 Uni) od occurs inJ uliusCaesar, 
111 1 136 

27 Not hyphened in old copies 
2S Venus and Adonis, 343, Lu- 

crece, 1355, Pilgrim, 82 
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DEAMATIS PEESONJE. 


King Edwaed the Foueth. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Edward Y., 

Richard, Duke of York, 

George, Duke of Clarence, 

Richard, Duke of Gloster, afterwards 
King Richard III., 

A Young Son of Clarence. 

Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards Rang 
Henry YII. 

Cardinal Bouechier, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. 

Thomas Rotherham, Archbishop of York. 

John Morton, Bishop of Ely. 

Duke of Buckingham. 

Duke of Norfolk 
Earl of Surrey, his son. 

Earl Rivers, brother to King Edward’s Queen. 
Marquess of Dorset and Lord Grey, her sons. 
Earl op Oxfobd. 

Lord Hastings. 

Lord Stanley. 

Lords and other Attendants; 


Lord Lovel. 

Sir Thomas Yaughah. 

Sir Richard Ratcliff 
Sir William Catesby. 

Sir James Tyrrel. 

Sir James Blunt 
Sir Walter Herbert. 

Sir Robert Brakenbuey, lieutenant of the Tower. 
Christopher Urswick, a Priest Another Priest. 
Lord Mayor of London. Sheriff of Wiltshire. 
Tressel and Berkeley, attending on Lady Anne. 
Ghost of King Henry YI, Prince Edward, his son, 
and others. 

Elizabeth, Queen to King Edward lY. 
Margaret, widow of King Henry YI. 

Duchess of York, mother to King Edward lY , 
Clarence, and Glostex*. 

Lady Anne, widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, 
son to King Henry YI.; afterwards married to 
Richard, Duke of Gloster. 

A Young Daughter of Clarence. 


a Pursuivant, Scrivener, Citizens, Murderers, Messengers, Soldiers, &c. 


sons to 
the King. 


brothers to 
the King. 


Scene—I n various parts of England. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

The time of this play, according to Daniel, occupies eleven days, with intervals. 


Day 1 Act I Scenes 1 and 2 —Interval 

Day 2 Act I Scenes 3 and 4, Act II. Scenes 1 and 2 

Day 3 Act II Scene 3 —Interval 

Day 4' Act II Scene 4 

Day 6 Act III Scene 1. 

Day 6. Act III. Scenes 2-7 


Day 7* Act IV. Scene 1 

Day 8 Act IV Scenes 2-5 —Interval. 

Day 9 • Act V Scene 1 —Interval 
Day 10 Act V Scene 2 and first half of Scene 3 
Day 11 Act V second half of Scene 3 and Scenes 
4 and 6 


Historic Dates —The dead body of Henry YI. exposed to public view in St. Paul’s, 22nd May, 1471. 
Marriage of Richard with Anne, 1472. Death of Clarence, beginning of 1478. Death of Edward lY., 
9th Apnl, 1483. Rivers and Grey arrested, 30th April, 1483. Hastings executed, 13th June, 1483. 
Rivers, Grey, and Yaughan executed, 15th June, 1483. Buckingham harangues the citizens in Guild¬ 
hall, 24th June, 1483. Lord Mayor and citizens offer Richard the crown, 25th June; he is declared 
king at Westminster Hall, 26th June; and crowned, 6th July, 1483. Buckingham executed, October, 
1483. Death of Queen Anne, 16th March, 1485. Henry YII. lands at Milford Haven, 7th August, 1485. 
Battle of Bosworth Field, 22nd August, 1485. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LITBEAEY HISTOEY. 

Of this play there are more editions printed 
before 1640 than of any other play of Shake¬ 
speare’s. As in the case of I. Henry IV., six 
Quarto editions appeared before the publica¬ 
tion of the first Folio in 1623. The first 
Quarto was printed in 1597, and entitled: 

The Tragedy of | King Bichard the third. | 
Containing, | His treacherous Plots against 
his brother Clarence: | thepittiefullmiirtherof 
his innocent nephewes • | his tyrannicall vsur- 
pation: with the whole course | of his detested 
life, and most deserued death. | As it hath 
beeiie lately Acted by the | Bight honourable 
the Lord Chamber- | laine his seriiants. | At 
London | Printed by Valentine Sims, for 
Andrew Wise, | dwelling in Paules Church¬ 
yard, at the I Sign of the Angell. | 1597. | The 
next Quarto appeared in 1598 ; the title-page 
is substantially the same, except that the 
name of the author (“By William Shake¬ 
speare”) was added, and that it was printed 
by Thomas Creede for the same publisher. 
The third Quarto was printed in 1602. On 
the title-page of this edition we find “Newly 
augmented; ” but this statement is not founded 
on fact, as no additions were made. It was re¬ 
printed from the second Quarto by the same 
printer for the same publisher; and the only 
additions to be found in it are some additional 
errors of the press. The fourth Quarto was 
printed in 1605 from the third, with the same 
title-page, except that it was printed for 
“ Mathew | Lawe^ dwelling in Paules Church¬ 
yard, at the Signe [ of the Foxe, neare S. 
Austins gate, 1605. | ” and not for Andrew 
Wise. A copy of this Quarto was sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1905 for J1750 (a record price 
for a Shakespeare Quarto). Only two others 
are known to be extant. This was one 


of several Shakespearean Quartos sent to 
Sotheby’s for sale at the same time, and long 
in the possession of the Herbert and Carring¬ 
ton families in Great Missenden. The fifth 
Quarto, which has on the title-page: “ | As 
it hath beene lately Acted by the Kings 
Maiesties | seruants. | ” was printed in 1612 
not from Q. 4 but from Q. 3, by the same 
printer and for the same bookseller as the 
last edition. The sixth Quarto was pub¬ 
lished in 1622, the title-page being the same 
as that of Q. 5, except that it was printed 
by Thomas Purfoot for the same publisher, 
Matthew La we. It was edited in facsimile by 
Mr. P. A. Daniel, for Dr. Furmvall’s Shakspere 
Quarto Facsimiles. Another edition, Q. 7, was 
printed in 1629; the text was taken, not from 
F. 1, but from Q. 6. “It was printed by John 
Norton for Matthew Law. Except in the 
name of the printer, and the substitution of 
the word ‘tiranous’ for ‘tyrrannical,’ the title- 
page does not differ from that of Q. 6 ”. The 
eighth and last Quarto is a mere reprint of Q. 
7, and was printed by John Norton in 1634 
“There is no bookseller’s name on the title- 
page, if we may trust that which Capell has 
supplied in MS. ‘from a copy in the possession 
of Messrs. Tonsons and Draper.’ ” 

The differences and discrepancies between 
the two principal authentic texts, viz. Q. 1 
and F. 1, are so numerous, and so bewildering 
in their variety and character, that the at¬ 
tempt to piece together from these discordant 
authorities a text, which shall approach as 
closely as possible to what Shakespeare in¬ 
tended his amended text to be, is enough to 
fill any editor with despair. Various theories 
have been started to account for the utter 
want of agreement between Q. 1 and F. 1; 
but none of them furnish any satisfactory 
solution of the mystery. The theory of the 
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Cambridge editors is so ingeniously devised, 
and so carefully worked out, that in justice to 
them we must quote it at length: 

“The following scheme will best explain 
the theory which we submit as a not impos¬ 
sible way of accounting for the phenomena of 
the text 

Aj IS the author’s original 
I ^ I ^ MS. is a transcript by 

another hand with some ac- 
Bi Bg cidental omissions and, of 

I I course, slips of the pen. From 

I I this transcript was printed the 

Quarto of 1597, Q 1. Aa is 
the author’s original MS. revised by himself, 
with corrections and additions, interlinear, 
marginal, and on inserted leaves. 

B 2 is a copy of the revised MS., made by 
another hand, probably after the death of the 
author, and perhaps a very short time before 
1623. As the stage directions of the Foho, 
which was printed from B 2, are more precise 
and ample as a rule than those of the Quarto, 
we may infer that the transcript, B2, was 
made for the library of the theatre, perhaps 
to take the place of the original which had 
become worn by use, for Richard III, con¬ 
tinued to be a popular acting play. Some 
curious, though not frequent, coincidences be¬ 
tween the text of the Foho and that of the 
Quarto of 1602, Q 3, lead us to suppose that 
the writer of B 2, had occasionally recourse to 
that Quarto to supplement passages which, by 
its being frayed or stamed, had become illegi¬ 
ble in A 2.” They go on to say: “ Assuming 
the truth of this hypothesis, the obj’ect of an 
Editor must be to give in the text as near an 
approximation as possible to A,^ rejecting from 
F1 aU that is due to the unknown writer of 
B 2 and supplying its place from Q 1, which, 
errors of pen and press apart, certainly came 
from the hand of Shakespeare. In the con¬ 
struction of our text we have steadily borne 
this principle in mind, only deviating from it 
in a few instances where we have retained the 
expanded version of the Folio in preference to 
the briefer version of the Quarto, even when 

1 It is clearly so printed in my copy (Ed 1864), but it 
may be a misprint for Ao 
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we incline to think that the earlier form is 
more terse and therefore not likely to have 
been altered by its Author. Our reason is this: 
as the Folio version contains substantially that 
of the Quarto and as the question does not 
admit of a positive decision we prefer the risk 
of puttmg in something which Shakespeare 
did not to that of leaving out something which 
he did write. Cseteris paribus we have adopted 
the reading of the Quai*to.” 

The conclusion thus arrived at seems rather 
inconsistent with the facts advanced in their 
theory; smce what an editor should aim at is 
to make the text as nearly as possible identical 
with A 2, which, according to the theory of 
the Cambridge editors, was Shakespeare’s own 
remdon of his original text. We have there¬ 
fore based our text upon that of F. 1, only 
adopting such readmgs from Q. 1 as the sense, 
or metre may seem to require. There is no rea¬ 
son to suppose, from what we know of Shake¬ 
speare’s natural objection to have his plays 
printed, as long as the acting right was vested 
in his own company, that Q. 1 was, in this 
case, an authorized transcript from his original 
text; and we cannot agree with the Cambridge 
editors that any superiority possessed by either 
text is, on the whole, to be assigned to the 
Quarto rather than to the Folio. 

It is much easier to find fault with the 
theories of others upon this difficult question 
than to propound any more satisfactory theory 
one’s self. It is highly probable that it is 
owing to the very extraordinary popularity 
of this play that so many discrepancies are 
found between the text of Q. 1 and F. 1. The 
former must have been published within a 
comparatively short time after the firsi pro¬ 
duction of the play. It has already been ob¬ 
served that, from what we know of the his¬ 
tory of the other Quartos, it is very improb¬ 
able that the First Quarto of Bichard III. was 
printed with the sanction or under the super¬ 
vision of the author, and not from a copy ob¬ 
tained by more or less surreptitious means It 
is evident that, whatever else it may be, Q. 1 
could not have been the play as it was acted 
when Shakespeare was one of the leading 
members of the Lord Chamberlain’s Com¬ 
pany; that is to say, it was not the play' as 
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finally revised by him. It is a very suspicious 
circumstance that the words ‘‘greatly aug¬ 
mented” should appear on the title-page of 
Q. 3, as there is nothing in the text to justify 
such a description, and it certainly looks as if 
the printer had been promised a copy of the 
play, as revised by the author^ with the addi¬ 
tions that he had made m the course of its 
successful career. In the case of Romeo and 
Juliet Q. 2 has upon its title-page “Newly 
corrected, augmented, and amended;” and it, 
undoubtedly, contains Shakespeare’s own re¬ 
visions, and IS the chief authority for the text 
as now recognized. Also in the case of Ham¬ 
let, the surreptitiously printed Quarto of 1603 
was more than usually defective; and Q. 2 
(1604), which is the best and fullest text of 
the play we have, has upon its title-page 
“Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as 
much againe as it was, accordmg to the true 
and perfect coppie.” 

With regard to the Cambridge editors, who, 
in their text, adhere with almost fanatical 
reverence to Q. 1 in the cases where the dif¬ 
ference between it and E. 1 are unimportant, 
and, in some cases, where the advantage cer¬ 
tainly seems to be with the latter—even they 
acknowledge that the text of E. 1 is very often 
preferable, and that it contains corrections and 
additions which must have been made by 
Shakespeare himself. How, then, are we to 
account for the fact which must be frankly 
admitted that, in some cases, the reading of 
E. 1 is manifestly wrong, and that in many of 
these cases we are able to correct the mistake 
by the aid of Q. 11 Some of these mistakes, of 
course, are mere errors of the transcriber of 
the MS. or of the printer. But a large balance 
remains which cannot be so explained. Un¬ 
fortunately space does not allow us here to go 
into a minute analysis of the differences be¬ 
tween Q. 1 and E. 1. In the case of one scene 
taken haphazard we have done so; but we 
must refer our readers to the late Mr. Sped- 
ding’s admirable paper in the New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions, 1875 (p. 1-75), with 
nearly all of which, especially the concluding 
paragraph, we most cordially agree. Mr, P. 
A. Daniel, in his Introduction to the Eacsimile 
Reprint of Q. 1, has most patiently analysed the 
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differences between Qq. 1-6 and E. 1; and he 
comes to the conclusion that E. 1 was printed 
from a copy of Q. 6, altered “ in accordance 
w^th the theatrical MS. which the transcriber 
had before him.” The arguments by which 
he reaches this conclusion are worthy of the 
closest attention, though we cannot agree with 
him on all points. But even he admits that 
an editor should take E. 1 “as the basis of his 
text.” 

We can only here suggest some facts which 
may partially explain the difficulty above 
mentioned. In order to form an idea of what 
a playhouse copy of a play was in the time of 
Shakespeare, one ought to see the MS copy 
of some comedy acted by one of the travel¬ 
ling compames in Italy. The stage is, after 
all, a very conservative institution. Some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, if not now, m 
Italy the theatre-copy of a play was, except 
for modern handwriting, quite as confused 
as the playhouse copy would be m the time 
of Shakespeare. The MS. is written on both 
sides of the paper, with only a narrow mar¬ 
gin left, in which the stage-directions and the 
“calls” of the various actors are marked, ex¬ 
actly as we find them in the few old playhouse 
copies that remam to us of dramas acted in the 
seventeenth century. This one copy serves 
for the prompter and stage-manager, and from 
it aU the par^ have to be copied. It is easy 
to see how, m the course of the long career of 
a successful play which, if not acted many 
times m succession, would be frequently re¬ 
peated at intervals, this MS. would get ter¬ 
ribly damaged. Some of the leaves would 
have to be restored by the prompter, or by 
some copyist in the company; and it is pos¬ 
sible that, in recopying these damaged sheets, 
certain lacunae might have to be filled up 
from the actors’ parts, or even from memory; 
and in this way, although the prompter may 
be supposed to have known neaiiy every line 
of the piece by heart, verbal errors might 
easily creep in; as they might also, in cases 
where some actor’s part was used for refer¬ 
ence, copied perhaps, in his own not too legible 
handwriting. It may be that some of the 
discrepancies in the text of Richard III. arose 
from the fact that the actors had made some 
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alterations without the sanction of the author, 
and, perhaps, during his temporary absence. 
Shakespeare assures us in Hamlet (in. 2. 42- 
50) that he had a very great objection to what 
is technically known as “gagging.” But every¬ 
one, who has had any practical experience of 
theatres, knows how difficult it is to prevent 
the actors either slightly changing the words of 
the text, or boldly inserting words of their own. 
Indeed the text of some plays of comparatively 
modern date, notably those of Sheridan, which 
have held the stage for some time, have suf¬ 
fered considerably from these unauthorized 
alterations If we bear in mind these circum¬ 
stances, and remember at the same time that 
Bichard III. was, undoubtedly, one of Shake¬ 
speare’s earliest plays, and had, perhaps, longer 
and more continued popularity than any other 
of his dramatic works; that it must have 
been revised and amended by him from time 
to time; and that these revisions and amend¬ 
ments were not to be obtained, otherwise than 
surreptitiously^ by the printer of any of the 
Quartos, we shall cease to wonder at the very 
numerous discrepancies which occur between 
the texts of Q. 1 and F. 1. After examining 
the analysis of these discrepancies we must 
come to the conclusion, in the absence of any 
direct evidence to the contrary, that the text 
published by the editor of F. 1 bears a closer 
resemblance to the real text of Shakespeare 
than the copy which the enterprising Mr. 
Andrew Wise managed to get hold of in the 
year 1597. 

To sum up the suggestions here put forward: 
(1) It will be seen, from what is said further 
on as to the date of this play, that it is uncer¬ 
tain how long before 1597 it was acted, but that 
it was one of Shakespeare’s earliest plays. We 
know it to have been Shakespeare’s custom to 
revise his earliest plays when he considered it 
worth the trouble. He revised and made ad¬ 
ditions to Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Taming 
of the Shrew, and Borneo and Juliet. We may 
therefore be pretty certain that, in the case of 
so popular a play as Bichard III., he would re¬ 
vise and, perhaps, re-revise it. (2) Neither Q. 1 
nor F. 1 represents the original play of Bichard 
III.; but both represent amended versions; the 
alterations and additions, in both cases, having, 
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to a very great extent, been made by the au¬ 
thor himself. (3) The publishers of the various 
Quartos before 1623 could not obtam the 
greater portion of the amendments and altera¬ 
tions made from time to time by the author. 
These were to be found only in the theatre- 
copy of the play—what we should caU the 
stage-manager’s copy—and F. 1 was, substan¬ 
tially, transcribed from this last copy with a 
few mistakes of the transcriber and of the 
printer. (4) The tattered condition into which 
the playhouse copy fell, owing to constant use, 
necessitating as it did portions of the MS.bemg 
recopied from time to time, accounts for some 
of the errors in F. 1. 

As to the sources from which Shakespeare 
derived Bichard III., it may be said that he 
owed nothing to the old play of Bichardus 
Tertius, and very little if anything to The 
True Tragedy of Bichard III. (See note 205.) 
For his historical material Shakespeare was 
indebted to Holinshed, who, in his turn, copied 
almost word for word from Hall; and he, on 
his part, “conveyed” the history of the greater 
part of the reign of Bichard III. from that 
written by Sir Thomas More. We have, as a 
rule, given the quotations from the original 
source, viz. the last-mentioned history. Shake¬ 
speare himself appears to have used the second 
edition of Hohnshed, as he has copied a mis¬ 
take which occurs only in that edition. (See 
note 649.) He also, very probably, referred to 
The Mirror for Magistrates; but he does not 
seem to have derived thence any particular 
incidents or expressions. 

What is supposed to be the earliest allusion 
to Bichard III. occurs in a collection of epi¬ 
grams by John Weever, the title-page of which 
says that it was “Printed by V. S. for 
Thomas Bushell, and are to be | sold at his shop 
at the great north doore | of Paules 1699 | ” 
(See Shakspere Allusion-Books, P* I. 1874, 
pp. 181, 182). This is described by the editor 
(ut supra, p. 181) as a second edition; but 
there is nothing to indicate this fact on the 
original title-page, nor is the existence of any 
earlier edition known. As Drake points out 
(voL li. p. 371): “The book in question, in the 
collection of Mr. Comb, of Henley, and sup¬ 
posed to be a unique, was pubHshed in 1599, 
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at which period, according to the date of the 
print of him prefixed by Cecil!, the author was 
twenty-three years old; but Weever tells us, 
in some introductory stanzas, that when he 
wrote the poems which compose this volume, 
he was not twenty years old; that he was one 

That twenty twelve months yet did nemr Imu, 

consequently, these Epigrams must have been 
wrvtteri in 1695, though not printed before 
1599.” The epigram contains fourteen hnes, 
of which we give the following:— 

THE FOURTH WEEKE. 

Epg. 22. Ad Gidielmm/m Shalespeare 

Honie-tong’d Shalespeare, when I saw thine issue, 

I swore Apollo got them and none other, 

Rose-checkt Adonis with his amber tresses, 

Faire fire-hot Venus charming him to loue her. 
Chaste Luaretia virgine-like her dresses, 

Prowd lust-stung Tarquine seeking still to proue her; 
Rornea Richard, more, whose names I know not, 
Their sugred tongues, and power attractiue beuty 
Say they are Saints, althogh that Sts they shew not. 
For thousands vowes to them subiectiue dutie. 

It will be observed that this is no direct 
evidence of the fact of Eichard III. having 
been played at this time; for though the allu¬ 
sion most probably is to that play, still it 
might be to Eichard II. The first Quarto of 
this play was entered at Stationers’ Hall, 20th 
October, 1597; while Eichard IL was regis¬ 
tered on 29th August of the same year. An¬ 
other early reference to Eichard III. has been 
pointed out by Simpson m his Introduction 
to A Warning for Fair Women. In the In¬ 
duction to that play Comedy has a speech be¬ 
ginning: 

How some damn’d tyrant to obtain a crown 
Stabs, hangs, impoisons, smothers, cutteth throats. 

—Simpson’s School of Shakspere, vol ii. p. 242. 

This is the more curious, as occurring in a 
play acted by the company to which Shake¬ 
speare himself belonged, uiz. The Lord Cham¬ 
berlain’s Servants. The Warning to Fair 
Women was printed in 1599. We do not 
know how long it had been acted before. As 
to other references, there are five quotations 


from this play in England’s Parnassus, 1600 ^ 
There are other contemporary allusions, but 
none which need be mentioned here. 

As far then as direct external evidence goes, 
we know that this play must have been pro¬ 
duced before 1597, or at least early in that 
year; the title-page of Q 1 not containing 
any statement which implies that it had been 
acted for any length of time previous to its 
publication. 

On the question of the date of this play 
Mr Collier, in his Bibliographical Account of 
English Literature (vol. ii. pp. 262, 263), has 
pointed out an allusion which seems mdirectly 
to show that Shakespeare’s play of Eichard 
III. was not m existence in 1593. The ar¬ 
ticle is on a rare book, the title-page of which 
IS “ Licia I or I PoEMES OF 1 Love, in Ho- \ 
nowr of the admirable j and singular vertues 
of his Lady, | to the imitation of the best | 
Latin jooets^ and others, | Whereunto is added 
the Eisiiig to the | Croune of Eichard \ the 
third.” There are only two copies of this 
work known. It has been reprinted in Gro- 
sart’s Miscellanies of the Fuller’s Worthies’ 
Library (vol. iii. pp 76-145), and is by him 
attributed to Giles Fletcher, whether rightly 
or wrongly it is not for us here to inquire. 
There is no date on the title-page of the work; 
but the letter “ to Ladie MoUineux,” which 
precedes the poem, is dated 8th September, 
1593 The poem on Eichard III. by the same 
author (ut supra, pp. 146-159) is absolutely 
devoid of any poetic merit, and does not con- 
tam a single passage or phrase which would 
seem to have been suggested by Shakespeare’s 
play. Eichard, who is supposed to speak in 
his own person, complams that whereas 
Shore’s wife, Fair Eosamond and Elstred (see 
Locnne) have all had their sorrows treated on 
the stage, he and his reverse of fortune have 
been neglected. The first four lines are: 

The Stage is set, for Stately matter fitte, 

Three partes are past, which Prince-like acted were. 
To play the fourth, requires a kingly witte, 

Els shall my muse, their muses not come nere 


1 Except in one passage, m which there is a mistake of 
the printer, these passages seem to he quoted from Q 1 
or Q 2, though in two of the quotations there are impor¬ 
tant vaiiations in the text from those both of Qq and Ff. 
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After speaking of the three heroines above 
mentioned, he says in the sixth stanza 

Nor weepe I nowe, as children that have lost, 

But smyle to see the Poets of this age 
Like silly hoates in shallowe nvers tost, 

Loosing their paynes, and lacking still their wage, 
To write of women, and of womens falles, 

Who are too hght, for to he fortunes halles 

He then goes on to relate his own reverse of 
fortune. Certainly this would seem to infer 
that the writer was not aware of any play on 
the subject of Eichai'd III then being acted 
on the stage; yet we know that the so-called 
True Tragedy of Eichard III., published m 
1594, was acted by “the Queenes Maiesties 
Players;” and it is generally supposed that 
this was an old play which was published on 
account of the then popularity of Shake¬ 
speare’s play; a conjecture which would cer¬ 
tainly imply that Shakespeare’s play was acted 
early in 1594, if not m 1593 But it may be 
that the enterprising publisher of The True 
Tragedy of Eichard III. brought out that 
somewhat efiete work, because he heard that 
Shakespeare was preparmg a play on the sub¬ 
ject; or, again, it may have been published 
independently, or in consequence of the recent 
productions of the two last parts of Henry YI. 
We do not find in Henslowe’s Diary any 
mention of a representation of Shakespeare’s 
Eichard III. or of any play of that name. It 
would appear that on 12th June, 1602 (p. 223), 
Henslowe lent ^10 to “bengemy Johnsone, at 
the apoyntment of E. Alleyn and Wm. Birde, 
the 24 of June 1602, in earneste of a boocke 
called Eichard crockbacke.” If Ben Jonson 
ever wrote this play it must have penshed, for 
nothing is known of it. There is an undated 
entry in Chettle’s handwriting, being a re¬ 
ceipt for forty shillings “in earnest of the 
Booke of Shoare, now newly to be written for 
the Earl of Worcesters players at the Eose” 
(p 214). This must have been some time 
before the accession of James I. (see note 2, 
same page). On the 9th May, 1603, there is 
an entry of a loan “at the apoyntment of 
Thomas hewod” (Heywood) “and John Ducke 
unto harry Chettell in earneste of a playe 
wherein Shores wiffe is wnten.” It is not 
known to what plays these two several entries 
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refer. Possibly Chettle assisted Heywood in 
revising his play of Edward lY. mentioned 
below. But we get no help from Henslowe’s 
Diary in determining the date of Shakespeare’s 
Eichard III. 

The internal evidences of the play itself, 
such as the long passages in 'LTLxoixvdla, and the 
constant tendency to a bombastic style, cer¬ 
tainly point to its having been written at an 
immature period of Shakespeare’s career; but 
the metrical tests do not exactly tally with so 
early a date. However, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the play was undoubtedly revised, 
probably more than once, by the author. As 
has been said above, the present shape, in 
which we have it, is certainly not that in which 
it first left his hand 

Of plays on the same subject there were 
two Latm ones; one by Thomas Legge, acted 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1579, of 
which MS. copies existed in the University 
Library and in that of Emmanuel College; 
and another, on the same subject, which Hal- 
hweU describes as a poor imitation of this, by 
Henry Lacey, and which was acted at Trinity 
College, 1586 It is possible that Shakespeare 
knew little and troubled himself less about 
these two Latin plays What attracted his 
attention to the subject was, probably, ‘The 
True Tragedy of Eichard III.’ We may con¬ 
clude that this had been played, more or less 
frequently, for two or three years before it 
was printed. The following is the title-page: 
“The True Tragedie of Eichard the Third: 
Wherein is showne the death of Edward 
the fourth, with the smothering of the two 
yoong Princes in the Tower: With a la¬ 
mentable ende of Shores wife, an example 
for all wicked women. And lastly the con- 
iunction and ioyning of the two noble Houses, 
Lancaster and Yorke. As it was playd by 
the Queenes Maiesties Players. London 
Printed by Thomas Creede, and are to be 
sold by WilHam Barley, at his shop in New¬ 
gate Market, neare Christ Church doore, 
1594.” About this play, already alluded 
to, nothing is known as to its authorship or 
stage-history. The most interesting play by 
one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, in which 
Eichard III. figures as a character, is Hey- 
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wood’s Second Part of Edward lY. In this 
play Eichard is by no means the hero; the 
tragical end of Jane Shore forming the prin¬ 
cipal subject, in the pathetic description of 
whose death the author has foreshadowed the 
last scene of his best-known play, A Woman 
Killed With Kindness. Both parts of Hey- 
wood’s Edward lY. should be read by all stu¬ 
dents of Shakespeare along with III. Henry 
YI. and Eichard III. Heywood’s play was 
printed m 1600, the title being “ The Second 
I Part of King Edward the Fourth. | 
Contaming | his ioumey into France^ for the 
obtammg of | his right there: | The trecher- 
ous falshood of the Duke of Bur- | gundie 
and the Constable of France | vsed against 
him, and his | retume home | againe. | Like¬ 
wise the prosecution of the historie of M. | 
Shoare and his faire wife | Concluding with 
the lamentable death of them | both.” Both 
parts were published together, and, as is stated 
on the title-page, they had “diuers times beene 
publiquely played | by the Eight Honourable 
the Earle of | JD&rbie his seruantsf so that they 
probably must have been produced some time 
before that date: they could scarcely have 
preceded Eichard III There is no sign of 
either author having copied from the other; 
though, of course, interesting resemblances may 
be found between some of Eichard’s speeches 
in both plays. 

The pieces in The Mirror for Magistrates,^ 
before the period of this play, are, in The 
Third Part of that work, number *73, George 
Plantagenet, attributed to Baldwin; *74, King 
Edward the Fourth, by Skelton; 75, Lord 
Eivers, attributed to Baldwin; 76, Lord Has¬ 
tings, by Dolman; 77, The Complaynt of 
Henry Duke of Buckingham, by SackviUe; 
79, Eicharde Plantagenet Duke of Glocester, 
by Segar; 84, Shore’s Wife, by Churchyard; 
this last one was included in a collection of 
poems, 1693, called Churchyard’s Challenge, 
and is the same poem that appeared in the 
original edition of The Mirror for Magistrates, 
augmented by twenty-one stanzas. By a curi- 


1 The numbers attached to the various pieces are taken 
from the reprint of this well-known work by Joseph 
Hazlewood, 1816, and will be found in vols u and in re¬ 
spectively. 


ous mistake Stokes, in his Chronological Order 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, refers to this as a play, 
and calls it Churchyard’s (p. 29). Finally, 
there are two pieces in P*. lY. by Eichard 
Niccols 95, The lamentable lives and deaths 
of the two young Princes, Edward the fifth 
and his brother Eichard Duke of York, and 
96, The tragicall hfe and death of King 
Eichard the third. These were written after 
the appearance of Shakespeare’s play. The 
most interesting parallel passages in these 
poems and Eichard III. will be found quoted 
m the notes. 

There is rather a striking resemblance be¬ 
tween a passage in Eichard III.’s first soh- 
loquy (n 1 12-15) and a poem included in the 
first issue of Epigrammes and Elegies by J 
D. and C. M. and headed Ignoto: 

I am not fashion’d for these amorous times. 

To court thy beauty with lascivious rhymes; 

I cannot dally, caper, dance, and sing, 

Oiling my saint with supple sonnettmg. 

(See Dyce’s Marlowe, 1876, p. 366.) 

It may be remarked that this poem does 
not appear in the subsequent editions, which 
are both undated; but, on the authority of 
Eitson, the date of the first edition is gener¬ 
ally assigned to 1596 (ut supra^ Preface, p. 
xxxviu,). The resemblance is not very exact, 
but there is sufficient similarity of expression 
to suggest that the one author might have 
had the other’s lines in his mind at the time. 
Perhaps this passage may be held by some 
to bear on the question whether this play is 
by the same authors as The Contention and 
The True Tragedy, and was only revised by 
Shakespeare It would be interesting to ana¬ 
lyse the language of Eichard III, and to see 
how many peculiar or characteristic phrases 
and words are common to that play and to 
the Second and Third Parts of Henry YI. 
There are certainly passages in Eichard III. 
which are suggestive of Marlowe’s inflated 
style; but whether these passages were due 
simply to the fact of Shakespeare bemg, in 
the earlier part of his career, consciously or 
unconsciously, an imitator of the older drama¬ 
tist, or whether they were due to Marlowe’s 
open co-operation, we probably never shall 
know. If concordances could be made to the 
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works of the Elizabethan dramatists, they 
would be of infinite assistance in determining 
the question as to the supposed joint-author- 
ship of some of Shakespeare’s plays For 
instance, if we find that m the Second and 
Third Parts of Henry YI. and in Eichard III. 
there are many peculiar words used, and used 
only in these plays by Shakespeare, which 
words are also characteristic of, if not peculiar 
to Marlowe, it would be a considerable piece 
of presumptive evidence that he assisted 
Shakespeare m the composition of all three 
plays Mr. P. A Daniel has no doubt that 
this play was “not of Shakespeare’s original 
composition, but the work of the author or 
authors of the Henry YT. series of plays; 
Shakespeare’s part in this, as m those, being 
merely that of a reviser or rewnter.” But 
until we have some very much stronger 
evidence than has yet been offered of the 
work of any other writer in this play, 
we shall not attempt to rob Shakespeare 
of the fame which belongs to the author 
of Eichard HI. 


STAGE HISTORY* 

Although so popular and so frequently acted, 
as this play must have been between 1595 and 
1630, very little has come down to us with 
regard to the stage history of Eichard III. 
during this period; but there are several con¬ 
temporary allusions. How closely Burbage 
was associated with the part of Eichard III. 
appears from the well-known passage in Bishop 
Corbet’s Iter Boreale (written about 1618), in 
which he mentions that his host rode with him 
part of the way, on his journey from Nuneaton 
to Coventry, when they passed close to Bos- 
worth Field 

See yee yon wood^ There Richard lay, 

With his whole army* Looke the other way. 

And loe where Richmond in a bed of gorsse 
Encampt himselfe ore night, and all his force* 

Upon this hill they mett. Why, he could tell 
The inch where Richmond stood, when Richard fell: 
Besides what of his knowledge he could say, 

He had authenticke notice from the Play; 

Which I might guesse, by’s mustnng up the ghosts, 
And policyes, not incident to hosts, 
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But cheifly by that one perspicuous thing. 

Where he mistooke a player for a king. 

For when he would have sayd, King Richard dyed. 
And call’d—A horse ’ a horse ’—he Burbidge cry’de 

In the journal of John Manningham, 1601, 
under date 2d February and 13th March, 
there is an anecdote—we cannot quote it here— 
in which Burbage is even more strongly iden¬ 
tified with Eichard III. In the Third Part 
of The Eeturn from Parnassus (1601) Bur¬ 
bage (who IS introduced as a character) says 
to Philomusus* “I like your face and the pro¬ 
portion of your body for Richard the 3. I 
pray M Phil, let me see you act a little of it 

Phil Now IS the winter of our discontent, 

Made glorious summer by the sonne of Yorke.” 

(Macray’s Reprint, 1886, pp. 140, 141 ) 

The numerous quotations and imitations of 
the well-known line— 

A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse 

are given in note 655. The earliest absolute 
mention of the performance of the play is 
found in Sir Henry Herbert’s Diary, in which 
it is stated that “Eicharde the Thirde was 
acted by the K. players at St James, wher 
the kmg and queene were present, it being 
the first play the queene sawe since her M.*^® 
delivery of the Duke of York. 1633.” 

As we have already said, there is mo men¬ 
tion of this play in Henslowe, and none in 
Pepys. Betterton does not seem ever to have 
played Shakespeare’s Eichard III., though 
he represented the character of Eichard III. 
in The English Princess, by Cary 11, in 1667. 
In fact, we can find no record of the perfor¬ 
mance of this play till Cibber’s hybrid compo¬ 
sition was produced, when “ it seems to have 
been printed without the names of the per¬ 
formers to the D. P.” (Genest, vol. li. p. 195). 
This version, to the eternal discredit of the 
national intelligence and taste, held the stage 
for over one hundred and fifty years. 

It would be impossible to go through the 
list of the many celebrated actors who have, 
more or less, made their mark in the part of 
Eichard. Among the most celebrated names 
are those of Quin, Eyan, Barry, Sheridan, Hen¬ 
derson, Kemble, and Kean. Garrick, as is well 
known, made his first appearance at Good- 
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man^s Fields m this character. The playbill 
is as follows: ‘‘October 19,1741, | Goodman’s 
Fields. | At the Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, 
this day will be performed, | A CONCERT 
OF VOCAL db INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 

I Divided into two parts, | * * * * 

I N.B Between the Two Paits of the Con¬ 
cert will be presented an Historical Play, 
called the | Life and Death of [ King Pichard 
THE Third. | Containing the distresses of K. 
Henry VI | The artful acquisition of the 
Ciown by King Eichard, | The Murder of 
Young King Edward V, and his Brother in 
the Tower, | The landing of the Earl of Pich- 
mond, 1 And the Death of King Bichard in 
the memorable Battle of Bosworth Field, 
being the last that was fought between the 
Houses I of York and Lancaster; with many 
other true Historical Passages. | The Part of 
King Richard by A gentleman, | (who never 
appeared on any stage).” &c. &c. There is no¬ 
thing to be astonished at that Garrick should 
prefer Cibber’s deformation to the original 
play; but we cannot help regretting that 
Edmund Kean should have fallen into the 
same error of taste. It may be doubted 
whether any real Shakespearean part ever 
suited Garrick so well as the Cibberized 
Richard III. 

On 27th May, 1776, at Drury Lane, Mrs. 
Siddons played Lady Anne for the first time. 
On 5th June of the same year Garrick acted 
Richard for the last time; Mrs. Siddons again 
representing Lady Anne, being her last per¬ 
formance that season. 

Among the many performances of this play 
one or two are perhaps worth recording. On 
1st April, 1810-11, Richard III. was played 
with John Kemble as Richard, and Charles 
Kemble as Richmond. John Kemble had 
revised Cibber’s version; but, unfortunately, 
he had restored little if any of Shakespeare’s 
text. On 12th June, 1813, Betty made his 
last appearance on the stage as Richard III. 
He was no longer a child, and seems to have 
lost his attraction for the public. 

Richard III. was one of Kean’s most popu¬ 
lar impersonations; but it may be doubted 
whether his greatest qualities were so for¬ 
cibly displayed in this character as in Othello, 


Hamlet, or Lear On 12th March, 1821, at 
Covent Garden, a memorable attempt was 
made to restore to the stage Shakespeare’s 
play of Richard III. For this version Mac- 
ready was probably responsible. Genest says 
(vol. IX p. 107) that “ the first two acts went 
off with great applausebut, on the whole, 
the piece was received coldly by the audience, 
and was only repeated once, on the 19th of 
the same month, and then laid aside. Mac- 
ready played Richard; Yates, Buckingham, 
Abbott, Richmond; and Egerton, Clarence, 
who, with Mrs Faucit as Queen Margaret, 
seems to have made the greatest success in 
the piece. On the 29th January, 1877, for¬ 
tunately for those, to whom the true interests 
of dramatic art and the name of Shakespeare 
are dear, Richard III, “arranged for the 
Stage exclusively from the author’s text,” 
was produced at the Lyceum Theatre. This 
is not the place to speak of the chorus of 
approval with which this restoration of 
Shakespeare’s text was received. Even those 
who were not in any way admirers of Mr. 
Irving had nothing but praise for his Richard; 
while the audience saw that the text of 
Shakespeare, properly abbreviated and ar¬ 
ranged, formed a much more dramatic play 
than Cibber’s alteration. Among representa¬ 
tions interesting as belonging to recent years 
we may mention those of Thomas King and 
Barry Sullivan — able, if conventional, — 
Charles Calvert (at Manchester, in 1870), 
Richard Mansfield (Globe Theatre, London, 
March 16,1889), F. R. Benson (in the English 
Provinces), and Edmund Tearle (Olympic 
Theatre, London, April 25, 1892). At the 
Kennington Theatre, London, Sept. 11,1899, 
the play was carefully produced by Mr. Murray 
Carson (who acted the part of Richard), with 
an interesting cast including Mrs Bernard 
Beere as Queen Margaret, Miss Grace Warner 
as Lady Anne, and Mr. Macklin as the Duke 
of Buckingham. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

The great popularity of this play in Shake¬ 
speare’s time is undoubted, and cannot be 
overlooked by any critic attempting to esti- 
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mate its merits. Whether the number of 
early editions published of it is a proof that, 
during the first thirty yeai’s of the seven¬ 
teenth centuiy, Eichard III. was held to rank 
equally high, both as a literary work and as 
an acting play, is uncertain, but there can be 
little doubt that no work of Shakespeare’s was 
more generally read, with the exception of 
the Poems, than Eichard III. and those one 
or two other plays which came nearest to it in 
popularity. In later times its literary merits 
cannot have been very highly esteemed, or 
Cibber’s miserable version would not have 
been allowed to hold the stage so long, and 
indeed to have been the only form in which 
this play was known by most of Shakespeare’s 
countrymen. 

When one comes to study the play care¬ 
fully, and to read it through from beginning 
to end, one sees that the impression it pro¬ 
duces upon one, when acted, is, after all, not 
far from the right one. Eichard himseK is, 
in reality, the play. We have, in passing, a 
strong sympathy for the young princes; we 
feel a mild pang of pity for the other numer¬ 
ous victims of Eichard’s merciless ambition: 
but it is the many-sided, resolute, and intel¬ 
lectual viUam that really absorbs our atten¬ 
tion, preoccupies our interest, and, in spite of 
his crimes, almost takes by storm our sym¬ 
pathies. A very Proteus he is, morally speak¬ 
ing now an ardent lover, the next moment a 
plausible statesman, then a generous and dot¬ 
ing friend; now a rehgious hypocrite and 
next a darmg soldier. It is the ever-changing 
variety of his wickedness that fascinates 
us. Though he commits every crime which 
the hero of the coarsest melodrama ever com¬ 
mitted, there is nothing vulgar about him. 
Endowed by nature with the dramatic tem¬ 
perament in its highest degree, he is such a 
superb actor—and he knows it—^that he can 
simulate the most elevated sentiments, the 
most passionate emotions, with such wonder¬ 
ful superficial truth, that we feel he might de¬ 
ceive the devil himself; to say nothing of the 
weak and silly women or the blindly self- 
seeking men upon whom he practises his 
wiles. 

With the exception of Margaret, Shake- 
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speare has not bestowed much care upon the 
other characters of the play; yet they are 
sufficiently well drawn to interest one, did not 
Eichard overshadow them all. Students, who 
read Shakespeare only, can discourse most 
eloquently upon the grand idea of Margaret, 
the impersonation of Nemesis, glorying in the 
vengeance which falls, in most cases with 
only too much justice, on those who had been 
either prmciples or accomplices in the rebel¬ 
lion against her late royal husband, in the 
murder of her darling child, and in all the 
horrible acts of cruelty which the Yorkist 
party, ultimately triumphant in the long civil 
wars, had perpetrated. But when the play is 
brought to the true test of a play,—when it is 
acted—were Margaret to be represented by one 
who had inherited all the talent and reputa¬ 
tion of a Sid dons, added to the prestige of a 
popular favourite at the present day, no one 
would take much interest in her, or regard her 
otherwise than as something of a bore, who 
interferes with the main action of the drama. 
Truth to tell, there is no female character in 
Eichard III. that can interest one, dramatic¬ 
ally speaking. Shakespeare has subordinated, 
so ruthlessly, every other one of the Dramatis 
Personae to the central figure, Eichard, that 
the wrongs of Elizabeth and of Anne make but 
little impression upon us, so angry are we at 
the weakness with which they succumb to the 
wily arts of Eichard. They accept his simula¬ 
tions for realities so blindly, that the audience 
cannot reproach themselves because they are 
equally deceived. If those, whose dearest ones 
he had so treacherously murdered, can forgive 
him, why should not the spectators do so; for 
they can have no personal feeling against him, 
and are, moreover, dazzled by his intellectual 
brilliancy and by the imposing vigour of his 
character^ Margaret alone resists him, and 
never fimches in her virulent denunciations of 
his crimes. Shakespeai’e throws an unneces¬ 
sary monotony into her cursing She is al¬ 
ways declaiming, as it were, in the same key; 
and we should be more than mortal if these 
reiterated curses, this ever-flowmg torrent of 
imprecation, did not weary us. We forget 
that she was ever young and handsome. We 
forget how nobly she stood by her son, when 
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his father, with well-meaning but feeble ami¬ 
ability, would have sacrificed his bo 3 r’s just 
rights in the cause of peace. We have not seen 
her rallying with invincible courage the shat¬ 
tered remnant of a defeated army, or opposing 
to the insolent brutahty of crowds of men the 
quenchless courage of a true woman’s heart. 
We only see this wild, half-maniacal, old wo¬ 
man impotently cursing, or triumphing in the 
just retribution of a too-patient Providence, 
but playing no active part, as far as we can 
see, in bringing about that retribution. To 
the reader Margaret is an impressive figure 
enough; but, to the spectator of the acted 
play, she is only a gloomy kmd of chorus, pro¬ 
phesying, with tediously elaborated indigna¬ 
tion, events that we are on tenter-hooks to see 
actually happen. Of the second and third 
parts of Henry YI. Margaret is indeed the 
heroine; but of this play she can never be. 

There are few even of Shakespeare’s earher 
plays so unequal as Eichard III. The poet’s 
art, as a dramatist, is nowhere shown in a 
more remarkable degree than in the skill, with 
which he has managed to make a character, 
so inherently repulsive as that of Eichard, in¬ 
teresting, and even, to a certam degree, sym¬ 
pathetic to his audience. His first appearance 
in this play is most artfully contrived. The 
action commences at once with his entrance— 
and here is the great mistake, we may remark, 
in Cibber’s abominable version. Shakespeare 
commences his play with Eichard’s soliloquy, 
in which he at once enchains our attention. 
At the very outset, he bnngs into prominence 
the humour of the character, as well as the 
intellectual isolation, in which Eichard’s phy¬ 
sical deformily, coupled with a strong and 
justifiable consciousness of his own mental 
superiority over all around him, has placed 
him. Cibber, on the contrary, commences 
with a lot of tiresome stuff spoken by char¬ 
acters in whom we take no interest; and he 
destroys the sympathy, which Eichard’s so¬ 
liloquy might create for him, by exhibiting 
the brutal murder of King Henry. Shake¬ 
speare, far wiser, after a short scene of 
studied hypocrisy, first between Eichard and 
Clarence, and then with Hastings, bnngs us 
at once to the audacious love scene with Anne; 


in which the amazing powers of sin^l^ion, 
and the almost supernatural strengtli of wili.J^ 
that distinguish Eichard, are brought into 
the strongest prommence, illumined by the 
dazzling flashes of that bitter iromcal humom* 
which, spite of ourselves, we cannot help en- 
joymg. Of course, if one stops, but for a few 
moments, to measure Eichard by the moral 
standard of the decalogue, we have nothing 
but horror and grave condemnation for him; 
but, like Goethe’s Mephistopheles, there is 
such a reckless audacity about his wickedness, 
such a brilliant force m his sarcasm, that, as 
long as he is not ordering to execution, or 
scathing us with his irony, we can only ad¬ 
mire mstead of reprobating his utter immor¬ 
ality. A hypocrite to everyone else, he is at least 
smcere to himself. He makes no show—when 
he bares what there is left to him of a soul—of 
pretending to any of the gentler virtues; seK- 
reliance, courage, and iron will are all there; 
devoted, indeed, to the worst of ends, but de¬ 
voted with such fearless determination that 
we forget, for a moment, the monstrousness 
of his aim. Whether he is making love to 
the pretty widow over the body of her late 
husband, or aJffectmg sympathy with the 
brother whom he has betrayed to death; 
whether smiling the basilisk’s smile over his 
unhappy nephews, or caj'olmg Hastings, or 
pouring out his confidences into the tickled 
ears of Buckingham; whether he is playing a 
rehgious farce, supported by two bishops, for 
the benefit of the thick-skulled citizens, or 
standing a triple fire of curses from three 
angry women; whether giving directions, with 
marvellous promptitude, for the defeat of the 
rebeUious Buckingham, or at bay before the 
advancing forces of Eichmond; even in the 
planning and execution of his most atrocious 
crimes, Eichard is always a man. One can¬ 
not help feeling what a brave scoundrel he is. 
There is nothmg of the pettifogger, nothing 
of the midnight assassin, or the secret pois¬ 
oner, about him. His crimes are daringly 
defiant alike of man and of God. One cannot 
help thinking that, if once he were secure in 
the position which he had gained by such au¬ 
dacious criminality, he would make a splendid 
ruler of men, and, perhaps, in some senses, a 
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great king. This glamour which encircles 
Richard is created by Shakespeare’s magic 
touch While he apparently adopts the ex- 
tremest hostility of the most densely bigoted of 
the old chroniclers in his views of Richard’s 
character, yet so humorous and so dramatic is 
Shakespeare’s creation that, paradoxical as it 
may seem, we have more sympathy with Kxb 
Richard than with the martyr to malignity 
and slander, which such a devoted admirer as 
Buck would make of the successful usurper. 
When young Richmond, the representative of 
outraged humanity, the avenger of women 
done to death by the slow torture of cruelty 
and of children basely murdered in their sleep, 
comes on the scene, with his small body of 
devoted but rather timid followers, quaking 
m their shoes at the very thought of the wild 
boar whose forces they are going to attack, 
our sympathies are naturally with him. This 
heroic champion of the House of Lancaster 
gives no sign, however slight, of developing 
into the monster of avarice that Henry VII. 
subsequently became; his character is as ad¬ 
mirable as modesty and courage can make it; 
yet, somehow, we feel that, when Richard 
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awakes from that fearful dream, with the 
prophetic death-sweat of agony on his brow, 
as he nerves himself for the last struggle; 
when he utters that final defiance of the 
Great To-Be: 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 

we feel, indeed, blood-stained murderer though 
he be, that “a thousand hearts are great within 
his bosom.” W'e are conscious that the curtain 
IS about to descend on the last act of his short 
and feverish reign; we know that it is time 
Heaven’s long-delayed vengeance overtook 
this Titanic sinner: yet there is a kind of 
doubtful feeling in our hearts whether, after 
all, we should not have thrown in our lot by 
the side of this wild beast brought to bay, 
instead of with his more fortunate enemies 
who are hunting him to death. Shakespeare 
rightly forbore to show us the naked body 
flung like the carcass of a sheep across a horse 
and cast by the roadside unburied: for he has 
done enough to make us feel, while we cry 
“God bless King Henry!”, that Bosworth Field 
had been fatal to one who, with all his vices, 
showed himself, to the last, a brave man. 




Glo He capers nimbly m a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute —(Act i l 12 , 13 ) 
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Scene I. London, A street. 

Enter Gloster. 

Glo, Now is tlie winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York;^ 
And all the clouds that lour’d upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious 
wreaths; 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments 
Our stem alarums chang’d to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visag’d war hath smooth’d his wrinkled 
front;® 

And now — instead of mounting barbed^ 
steeds, lo 

To fright the souls of fearful® adversaries— 
He® capers nimbly m a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

1 This sun of York, i e Edward; an allusion to his 
badge s Monuments, memorials 

« Front, forehead * Barbed, caparisoned for war 
5 Fearful, timid. e He, i.e. War (personified). 


But I, that am not shap’d for sportive’’ tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous lookmg-glass; 
I, that a.m, rudely stamp’d,® and want love’s 
majesty 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph; 

I, that am cdrtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature® by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, uniinish’d, sent before my time 20 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made 
up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable. 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them;— 
Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace. 
Have no delight^® to pass away the time. 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun. 

And descant on mine own deformity. 

And therefore—since I cannot prove a lover. 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days— 

I am determined to prove a villain, so 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

T sportive, wanton 8 Stamp'd, shaped. 

9 Feature, form, proportion. 

10 Delight, amusement, pastime 

11 Entertain, spend 
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Plots have I laid, inductions^ dangerous, 32 
By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams. 

To set my brother Clarence and the king 
In deadly hate the one against the other* 

And, if King Edward be as true and ]ust 
As I am subtle, false, and treacherous, 

This day should Clarence closely be mew’d ^ 
up, 

About a prophecy, which says that G 
Of Edward’s heirs the murderer shall be 40 
Dive, thoughts, down to my soul.—here Clar¬ 
ence comes. 

E)Uer Clarence guarded^ and Beakenburt. 

Brother, good day: what means this armed 
guard 

That waits upon your grace? 

Clar, His majesty, 

TendermgS my person’s safety, hath ap- 
pomted 

This conduct^ to convey me to the Tower. 

Glo, Upon what cause “2 
Clar. Because my name 

IS George. 

Glo. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of 
yours; 

He should, for that, commit your godfathers:— 
(£0, belike his majesty hath some intent 
^^That you shall be new-christen’d in the 
! Tower. ] so 

But what’s the matter, Clarence2 may I 
know? 

Clar. Yea, Bichard, when I know; for I 
protest 

As yet I do not: but, as I can learn. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams; 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter G, 
And says a wizard told him that by G 
His issue dismhented should be; 

And for® my name of George begins with G, 
It follows in his thought that I am he 59 
\ [[ These, as I learn, and such hke toys® as these. 
Have mov’d his highness to commit me now. j 
Glo. Why, this it is, when men are rul’d by 
women:— 

’T is not the king that sends you to the Tower; 
My Lady Grey his wife, Clarence, ’tis she 

1 /? 2 <iuciions=beginmngs (of schemes). 

2 Mew'd, shut. s Tendering, regardful of 

4 Condxict, escort. « For, since « Toys, trifles. 
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That tempers him to this extremity.^ 65 
Was it not she, and that good man of worship,® 
Antony Woodvile,^ her brother there. 

That made him send Lord Hastings to the 
Tower, 

From whence this present day he is deliver’d ^ 
We are not safe, Clarence; we are not safe. 
Clar. By heaven, I think there’s no man 
IS secure 7i 

But the queen’s kmdred, and night-walking 
heralds 

That trudge betwixt the king and Mistress 
Shore. 

£ Heard ye not what an humble suppliant ] 
Lord Hastings was to her for his delivery^ I 
Glo. Humbly complaining to her deity 5 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. ] 

I ’ll tell you what,—I think it is our way,^® 

If we will keep in favour with the king. 

To be her men, and wear her livery: so 

[The jealous o’erworn widow and herself, c 
Since that our brother dubb’d them gentle-( 
women, < 

Are mighty gossips in this monarchy. < 

Bralc Beseech your graces both to pardon me; 
His majesty hath straitly given in charge 
That no man shall have private conference, 

Of what degree soever, with his brother. 

Glo. Even so; an please your worship^ 
Brakenbury, 

You may partake of any thing we say: 

We speak no treason, man;—we say the king 
Is wise and virtuous; and his noble queen 9i 
Well struck in years, fair, and not jealous;— 
We say that Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleasing 
tongue; 

And that the queen’s kin are made gentle¬ 
folks : 

How say you, sir? can you deny all this? 

Brah. With this, my lord, myself have 
nought to do. 

Glo. Naught to do with Mistress Shore 1 I 
tell thee, fellow, 

? Tewjpers hvm to this extremity, moulds him, persuades 
him to this seventy s Worship, worth. 

2 Woodvile, pionounced as a trisyllahle, Woodemle 
10 It IS our way, our course is. 
n Gossips, godmothers, i e patrons. 

12 Partake of, i e hear 
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act I Scene 1 

He that doth naught^ with her, excepting 
one, 

Were best to do it secretly, alone. lOO 

Brah What one, my lord'^ 

Glo Her husband, knave:—wouldst thou 
betray me ^ 

Brah Beseech your grace to pardon me; 
and, withal, 

Forbear your conference with the noble duke. 


Clar. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, 
and will obey. 105 

Glo We are the queen’s abjects,^ and must 
obey — 

Brother, fai’ewell: I will unto the king; 

And whatsoe’er you will employ me in,— 

Were it to call King Edward’s widow 
‘‘sister,”— 

I will perform it to enfranchise^ you. no 



Hoxl Good time of day unto my gracious lord ’ 

Qlo As much unto my good lord chamberlain 1—(Act i 1 122, 123 ) 


Meantime, this deep disgrace in brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 
Char, I know it pleaseth neither of us 
well. 

Glo. Well, your imprisonment shall not be 
long; 

I will deliver you, or else lie^ for you: 
Meantime, have patience. 

1 naughtiness, wickedness 

2 AhjecUy menials Giterally, “castaways"). 

8 Shrfranckise^ liberate * Lie, be imprisoned 


Clar. I m^st perforce: 

' farewell. lEa:eunt Clarence, Brakenbury, 
and Guard. 

Glo. Go, tread the path that thou shalt 
ne’er return. 

Simple, plain Clarence’—I do love thee so. 
That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven, 

If heaven will take the present at our 
hands.— 120 

But who comes here? the new-deliver’d Has- 
togs** 
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KING EICHAED III 


ACT I Scene 2 


Enter Hastings. 

Hast. Good time of day unto my gracious 
lord! 122 

Glo. As much unto my good lord chamber- 
lain ! 

Well are you welcome to the open air. 

How hath your lordship brook’d imprison¬ 
ment^ 

Hast. With patience, noble lord, as prison¬ 
ers must: 

But I shall live, my lord, to give them thanks 
That were the cause of my imprisonment. 

Glo. No doubt, no doubt; and so shall Clar¬ 
ence too, 

For they that were your enemies are his, iso 
And have prevail’d as much on^ him as you. 
Hast. More pity that the eagle should be 
mew’d,2 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty.® 

Glo What news abroad ^ 

Hast. No news so bad abroad as this at 
home,— 

The king is sickly, weak, and melancholy. 
And his physicians fear him^ mightily. 

Glo. Now, by Saint Paul, this news is bad 
indeed. 

O, he hath kept an evil diet® long. 

And overmuch consum’d his royal person: 140 
^T is very grievous to be thought upon. 

What, is he m his bed^ 

Hast. He is. 

Glo. Go you before, and I will foUow you. 

' \Eocit Hastings. 

He cannot live, I hope; and must not die 
Till George be pack’d with post-horse up to 
heaven. 

I’ll in, to urge® his hatred more to Clarence, 
With hes well steel’d'^ with weighty argu¬ 
ments; 

And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 

Clarence hath not another day to live: 150 

WThich done, Gk)d take King Edward to his 
mercy. 

And leave the world for me to bustle in! 


1 against 2 Mew^d, caged, shut up 

8 Prey at liberty, ie are at liberty to prey (on whom 
they choose). 4 Fear him, i e fear for bim, 

Dvet, mode of life « tJ^rge, excite 

^ Steel’d, sharpened. 


For then I’ll marry Warwick’s youngest 
daughter: 158 

WTiat though I kiU’d her husband and her 
father^ 

The readiest way to make the wench amends. 
Is to become her husband and her father: 

The which will I; not all® so much for love 
As for another secret close® intent. 

By marrying her which I must reach unto. 
But yet I run before my horse to market: 
Clarence still breathes; Edward still lives and 
reigns: lei 

WTien they are gone, then must I count my 
gains. [Eant. 

Scene II. The same. Another street. 

The corpse of King Henry the Sixth is 
brought in^ borne in an open coffin^ at¬ 
tended by Tressel, Berkeley, and other 
Gentlemen with halberds guarding it; and 
Lady Anne as mourner. 

Anne. Set down, set down your honourable 
load,— 

If honour may be shrouded in a hearse,— 
Whilst I awhile obsequiously^® lament 
Th’ untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster.— 

\The Bearers set down the coffin. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster! 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood! 
Be’t lawful that I invocate thy ghost. 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughter’d son, 
Stabb’d by the selfsame hand that made these 
wounds! 11 

Q Lo, in these windows that let forth thy life, ^ 
I pour the helplessbalm of my poor eyes:—j J 
0, cursed be the hand that made these holes 1 
Cursed the heart that had the heart to do it! 
[^Cursed the blood that let this blood fromj 
hence 1 < 

More direful hap betide •t}iat hated wretch, < 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee, ] 
Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toads, ^ 


8 AZZsrqmte s Close, hidden 

1® Obsequiously, from obsequies, i e funeral nte8=as be¬ 
comes the chief mourner at his funeral 
n Helpless, unhelpful, unavailing 
12 Hap betide, fortune befalL 


no 
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ACT I Scene 2. 


I Or any creeping venom’d thing that lives! 20 

< If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

< Prodigious ,1 and untimely brought to light, 

< Whose ugly and unnatural aspect 

\ May fright the hopeful mother at the view; 
^And thdt be heir to his unhappiness' ^ ] 

If ever he have wife, let her be made 
More miserable by the death of him 
Than I am made by my young lord and thee!— 
Come, now towards Chertsey with your holy 
load. 

Taken from Paul’s to be interred there; so 
And still,^ as you are weary of the weight, 
Eest you, whiles I lament King Henry’s corse 
[ The Bearers take up the coffin and mme 
forwards. 

Enter Gloster. 

Glo Stay, you that bear the corse, and set 
it down. 

Aline. What black magician conjures up 
this fiend, 

To stop devoted charitable deeds ^ 

Glo. Yillains, set down the corse; or, by 
Saint Paul, 

I ’ll make a corse of him that disobeys 1 
First Gent. My lord, stand back, and let 
the coffin pass. 

Glo. Unmanner’d dog 1 stand thou, when I 
command: so 

Advance^ thy halberd higher than my breast. 
Or, by Saint Paul, I ’ll strike thee to my foot. 
And spurn upon® thee, beggar, for thy bold¬ 
ness. [The Bearers set down the coffin. 
Anne. What, do you tremble *2 are you all 
afraid? 

Alas, I blame you not; for you are mortal, 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil.—] 
Avaunt, thou dreadful minister of heU 1 
Thou hadst but power over his mortal body,— 
His soul thou canst not have; therefore, be 
gone. 

Glo. Sweet saint, for charity, be not so curst.® 
Anne. Foul devil, for God’s sake, hence, 
and trouble us not; so 

For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, 

1 Prodigious, monstrous 

2 Unhappiness, wickedness, disposition to evil. 

» Still, from time to time ^ Advance, i e. raise 
Spurn upon, kick. ® Curst, slirewish, froward. 


Fill’d it with cursing cries and deep exclaims. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries — 54 

Q 0, gentlemen, see, see! dead Henry’s wounds^ 
Open their cdngeal’d mouths and bleed ^ 
afresh!— ^ 

Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity; J 
For ’tis thy presence that exhales^ this bloody 
From cold and empty veins, where no bloody 
dwells; s 

Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural, 6 O 5 

Provokes this deluge most unnatural — ) 

0 God, which this blood mad’st, revenge his^ 
death! ) 

0 earth, which this blood drink’st, revenge) 
his death! > 

Either, heaven, with lightning strike the) 
murderer dead; ) 

Or, e^rth, gape open wide, and eat him quick,®? 
As thou dost swallow up this good kmg’s blood, ? 
Which his hell-govem’d arm hath butchered! 21 

Glo. Lady, you know no rules of charity, 
Which renders good for bad, blessings for 
curses. 

Anne. Villain, thou know’st no law of God 
nor man: 70 

No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity. 

Glo. But I know none, and therefore am no 
beast. 

Anne. O wonderful, when devils teU the 
truth! 

Glo. More wonderful, when angels are so 

angiy-— 

Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, 

Of these supposed crimes, to give me leave, 

By circumstance,® but to acquit myself. 

\_^Anne. Vouchsafe, defus’d^® infection of a< 
man, s 

For these known evils, but to give me leave, < 
By circumstance, to curse thy cursed self, so < 

Glo. Fairer than tongue can name thee, let< 
me have S 

Some patient leisure to excuse myself. s 

Anne. Fouler than heart can think thee,s 
thou canst make ) 

No excuse current,^^ but to hang thyself. \ 

7 Exhales, draws forth ® Quick, alive 

9 By drcamstance, circumstantially, m detail. 

10 Defus'd, “wide-spread,” or, perhaps, “shapeless.* 

n Current, i e. that will pass 
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? Glo. By such despair, I should accuse myself. 
i Anne. And, by despairing, shouldst thou 
? stand excus’d 

^For doing worthy^ vengeance on thyself, 
^That didst unworthy slaughter upon others. 
Glo. Say that I slew them not^ 

I Anne. Why, then, they are not dead. 

But dead they are, and, devilish slave, by 
thee. 90 

Glo. ] I did not kill your husband. 

Anne. Why, then, he is alive. 

Glo Nay, he is dead; and slam by Edward’s 
hand. 

Anne. In thy foul throat thou liest: Queen 
Margaret saw 

Thy murd’rous falchion smoking in his blood; 
The which thou once didst bend against ^ her 
breast. 

But that thy brothers beat aside the point. 
Glo. I was provoked by her slanderous 
tongue, 

That laid their guilt upon my guiltless 
shoulders. 

Anne. Thou wast provoked by thy bloody 
mind, 99 

That never dreamt on aught but butcheries: 
Didst thou not kiU this king"^ 

Glo. I did, I grant ye. 

Anne. Dost grant me, hedgehog “2 then, God 
grant me too 

Thou may’st be damned for that wicked deed! 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous 1 

Glo. The better for the King of heaven, 
that hath him. 

Anne. He is in heaven, where thou shalt 
never come. 

Glo. Let him thank me, that holp to send 
him thither; 

For he was fitter for that place than earth. 
Anne. And thou unfit for any place but hell. 
Glo. Yes, one place else, if you wiU hear me 
name it. iio 

Anne. Some dungeon. 

Glo. Your bed-chamber. 

Anne. Ill rest betide the chamber where 
thou liest' 

Glo. So will it, madam, till I lie with you. 
Anne. I hope so. 


Glo. I know so.—But, gentle 

Lady Anne,— ii4 

To leave this keen encounter of our wits. 

And fall somewhi.t into a slower^ method,— 

Is not the causer of the timeless^ deaths 
Of these Plantagenets, Henry and Edward, 

As blameful as the executioner^ 

Anne. Thou wast the cause, and most 
accurs'd effect.^ 120 

Glo. Your beauty was the cause of that 
effect; 

Your beauty, that did haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of all the world. 

So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom. 

Anne. If I thought that, I tell thee, homi¬ 
cide. 

These nails should rent® that beauty from my 
cheeks. 

Glo. These eyes could not endure that 
beauty’s wreck; 

You should not blemish it, if I stood by. 

As all the world is cheered by the sun, 

So I by that; it is my day, my life. 130 

Anne Black night o’ershade thy day, and 
death thy life ’ 

Glo. Curse not thyself, fair creature; thou 
art both." 

Anne. I would I were, to be reveng’d on thee. 

Glo. It IS a quarrel most unnatural. 

To be reveng’d on him that loveth thee. 

Anne. It is a quarrel just and reasonable, 

To be reveng’d on him that kill’d my husband. 

Glo. He that bereft thee, lady, of thy hus- 
. band. 

Did it to help thee to a better husband. 

Anne. His better doth not breathe upon the 
earth 140 

Glo. He lives that loves thee better than h6 
could. 

Anne. Name him. 

Glo. Plantagenet. 

Anne. Why, that was he. 

Glo. The seKsame name, but one of better 
nature. 

Anne. Where is he *2 

Glo. Here. £ [She spits at Mm ] Why^ 
dost thou spit at me? \ 


1 Worthy^ deserved 


s Bend against, present at. 
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3 Slower, quieter, graver 
« Effect sz doing, agency 


* Timeless, untimely. 
® jRent=rend 
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Anne, Would it were mortal poison, for thy 
sake! 145 

Glo. Never came poison from so sweet a 
place ] 

A nne. QNever hung poison on a fouler toad. ] 
Out of my sight! thou dost infect mine eyes. 

Glo. Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected 
mme. 


Anm. Would they weie basilisks, to strike 
thee dead! iso 

Glo. I would they were, that I might die at 
once; 

For now they kill me with a living death. 

Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn 
salt tears. 

Sham’d their aspects with store of childish drops 



Glo Nay, do not pause, for 1 did kill King Henry,— 

But’t was thy beauty that provoked me —(Act 1 2 179,180 ) 


These eyes, which never shed remorseful tear. 
No, when my father York and Edward wept 
To hear^ the piteous moan that Butland made 
When black-fac’d Clifford shook his sword at 
him; 

Nor when thy warlike father, hke a child, 

Told the sad story of my father’s death, I 60 
And twenty times made pause to sob and weep, 
That all the standers-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedash’d with rain; in that sad time 


1 To hear, le to hear of. 


My manly eyes did scorn an humble tear; 

And what these sorrows could not thence ex¬ 
hale,^ 165 

Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with 
weeping. 

I never su’d to friend nor enemy; 

My tongue could never learn sweet smooth¬ 
ing ^ words; 

But, now^ thy beauty is propos’d my fee. 


’ Exhale, draw forth 3 Smoothing, flattenng 
4 Now, now that 
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My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue 
to speak. [She looks scornfully at him. 
Teach not thy lips such scorn; for they were 
made 

For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. 

If thy reyengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Lo, here I lend thee this sharp-pointed sword; 
Which if thou please to Mde in this true 
breast, 

And let the soul forth that adoreth thee, 

I lay it naked to the deadly stroke, 

And humbly beg the death upon my knee. 

[Gives her his sword, and lays his breast 
open, kneeling. 

Nay, do not pause; for I did kdl Eling 
Henry,— 

[She offers at his breast vnth his sword. 
But’t was thy beauty that provoked me. iso 
Nay, now dispatch; ’twas I that stabb’d 
young Edward,— 

[She again offers at his breast. 
But’t was thy heavenly face that set me on. 

[She lets fall the sword. 
Take up the sword agam, or take up me. 
Anne. Arise, dissembler: though I wish thy 
death, 

I will not be thy executioner. 

Glo. Then bid me kill myself, and 1 wiU 
do it. [Rises and takes up his sword. 
Anne. I have already. 

Glo. That was in thy rage: 

Speak it again, and, even with the word, 

This hand, which for thy love did kill thy love, 
Shall for thy love kill a far truer love; 190 
To both their deaths shalt thou be accessary. 
Anne I would I knew thy heart. 

Glo. ’T IS figur’d in my tongue. 

Anne. I fear me both are false. 

Glo. Then never man was true. 

Anne. Well, well, put up your sword. 

Glo. Say, then, my peace is made. 

Anm. That shalt thou know hereafter. 

Glo. But shall I live in hope? 

Anne. All men, I hope, hve so. 200 

Glo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Anne. To take, is not to give. 

[She puts on the ring. 
Glo. Look, how this ring encompasseth thy 
finger, 

Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart; 
114 


Wear both of them, for both of them are thine. 
And if thy poor devoted servant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 

Thou dost confirm his happiness for ever. 
Anne. What is it *2 

Glo. That it may please you leave these sad 
designs’- 210 

To him that hath most cause to be a mourner. 
And presently repair to Crosby Place; 

Where—after I have solemnly interr’d, 

At Chertsey monastery, this noble king. 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears— 
I will with all expedient 2 duty see you: 

For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you, 
Grant me this boon. 

Anne. With all my heart; and much it joys 
me too 

To see you are become so penitent.— 220 

Tressel and Berkeley, go along with me. 

Glo. Bid me farewell. 

Anne. ’Tis more than you deserve; 

But since you teach me how to flatter you. 
Imagine I have said farewell already. 

[Eiveunt Lady Anne, Tressel, and Berkeley. 
Glo. Sirs, take up the corse. 

GeM. Towards Chertsey, noble lord 2 

Glo. No, to White-Friars; there attend my 
coming. [Exeunt all, except Glostex. 

Was ever woman in this humour woo’d? 

Was ever woman in this humour won? 

I’U have her;—^but I will not keep her long. 
What! I, that kill’d her husband and his 
father, 230 

To take her in her heart’s extremest hate; 
With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes. 
The bleeding witness of her hatred by; 
Having God, her conscience, and these bars 
against me, 

And I no friends to back my suit withal 
But the plain devil and dissembling looks. 
And yet to win her,—all the world to nothing! 
Ha’ 

£ Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 
Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months 
since, 239 

i Stabb’d in my angry mood at Tewksbury 2 
A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman— 


1 These sad design$=this sad work. 

2 Expedient, expeditious. 
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^ Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, 242 

< Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right 

< royal— 

<The spacious world cannot again afford. 

< And will she yet abase her eyes on me, 

<That cropp’d the golden prime of this sweet 

< pnnce, 

5 And made her widow to a woeful bed? 
i On me, whose all not equals Edward’s moiety? 
^ On me, that halt, and am mis-shapen, thus? ] 
My dukedom to a beggarly denier,^ 250 

I do mistake my person all this while: 

Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot. 
Myself to be a marvellous proper ^ man. 

I ’ll be at charges for^ a looking-glass, 

And entertain^ a score or two of tailors 
To study fashions to adorn my body: 

Since I am crept in favour with myself, 

I will maintain it with some little cost. 259 
But first I ’U turn yon fellow in® his grave; 
And then return lamenting to my love.— 
Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass. 
That I may see my shadow as I pass. [Esoit, 

Scene III The same. A room in the 
‘palace. 

Enter Queen Elizabeth, Rivers, and Grey. 

Riv. Have patience, madam: there’s no 
doubt his majesty 

Will soon recover his accustom’d health. 

I £ Grey. In that you brook it lU, it makes him 
worse: 

Therefore, for God’s sake, entertain good com¬ 
fort. 

And cheer his grace with quick® and merry 
words. 3 

Q Eliz. If he were dead, what would be¬ 
tide of me ? 

i Grey. No other harm but loss of such a lord. 
i Q Eliz. The loss of such a lord includes all 
i harms. ] 

Grey. The heavens have bless’d you with a 
goodly son. 

To be your comforter when he is gone. lo 

1 Denier, the twelfth part of a sou; a coin of the lowest 
value. 3 Proper, handsome, well-proportioned 

8 Be at charges for, put myself to the expense of 
^ Entertain, take into my service. s In, into 
♦ Quick, lively. 


Q. Eliz. Ah, he is young; and his mmority 
Is put unto the trust of Richard Gloster, 12 
A man that loves not me nor none of you. 

Riv. Is it concluded he shall be protector? 

Q. Eliz. It is determin’d, not concluded yet 
But so it must be, if the king miscarry.® 

Grey. Here come the lords of Buckingham 
and Stanley. 

Entet' Buckingham and Stanley. 

Buch. Good time of day unto your royal grace! 

t Stan God make your majesty joyful as you 5 
have been! S 

Q. Eliz. The Countess Richmond, good my< 

Lord of Stanley, 20 < 

To your good prayer will scarcely say amen. < 
Yet, Stanley, notwithstanding she’s your wife, S 
And loves not me, be you, good lord, assur’d < 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance. \ 

Stan I do beseech you, either not believe < 
The envious slanders of her false accusers; < 

Or, if she be accus’d on true report, < 

Bear with her weakness, which, I think, pro- < 
ceeds < 

From wayward sickness, and no grounded < 
malice ] \ 

Riv. Saw you the king to-day, my Lord of 
Stanley? 30 

Stan. But now the Duke of Buckingham 
and I 

Are come from visiting his majesty. 

Q. Eliz. What likehhood of his amendment, 
lords *2 

Buch Madam, good hope; his grace speaks 
cheerfully. 

Q. Eliz God grant him health 1 Did you 
confer with him *2 

Buck Ay, madam* he desires to make 
atonement^ 

Between the Duke of Gloster and -your 
brothers, 

And between them and my lord chamber¬ 
lain;^® 

And sent to warn^^ them to his royal presence. 

7 Determined, not concluded yet, resolved on, but not 
yet finally settled 

8 Jf the king miscarry, if ill befall the king, i.e if the 
king die 

9 To make atonement, i e to bnng about a reconcilia¬ 
tion 10 My lord chamJberlain, i e Hastings. 

n Warn, summon 
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Eliz. Would all were well!—but that 
will never be: 40 

I fear our happiness is at the height.^ 

Enter Gloster, Hastings, and Dorset. 

Glo, They do me wrong, and I will not en¬ 
dure it:— 

Who are they that complain unto the king 


That I, forsooth, am stern, and love them not^ 
By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly 
That fill his ears with suchdissentious rumours. 


Because I cannot flatter and speak fair. 

Smile in men’s faces, smooth,^ deceive, and cog,^ 
Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 

I must be held a rancorous enemy. ‘ 50 

Cannot a plam man live and think no harm, 



Riv Have patience, madam there’s no doubt his majesty 
Will soon recover his accustom’d health—(Act 1 3 1 , 2 ) 


But thus his Simple truth must be abus’d 62 
By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks'? 

Riv. To whom in all this presence^ speaks 
your grace? 

Olo. To thee, that hast nor honesty nor grace. 
When have I injur’d thee*? when done thee 
wrong?— 

Or thee?—or thee?—or any of your faction? 

1 1 fear our happiness is at the height, i.e I fear we 
have reached the summit of our happmess 
2 Smooth, act fawnmgly 8 Qog^ cheat 

* Presence, audience. 


A plague upon you all 1 £ His royal grace— ^ 
Whom God preserve better than you would s 
wish 1— < 

Cannot be quiet scarce a breathing-while, eoS 
But you must trouble him with lewd® com-S 
plaints. ] t 

Q. Eliz. Brother of Gloster, you mistake the 
matter. 

fThe king, of his own royal disposition, ^ 
And not provok’d by any suitor else; S 

5 Lewd, base, vile 
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^Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 65 
\ That in your outward action shows itself 
s Against my children, brothers, and myself, 
sMakes him to send; that thereby he may 
^ gather 

The ground of your ill-will, and so remove it. ] 
Glo. 1 cannot tell:—the world is grown so 
bad, ro 

That wrens make prey where eagles dare not 
perch: 

Since every Jack became a gentleman. 

There’s many a gentle person made a Jack. 

Q, Ehz. Come, come, we know your mean¬ 
ing, brother Gloster; 

You envy my advancement and my friends’. 
God grant we never may have need of you ’ 
Glo, Meantime, God grants that we have 
need of you: 

Our brother is imprison’d by your means, 
Myself disgrac’d, and the nobility 
Held in contempt; while great promotions so 
Are daily given to ennoble those 
That scarce, some two days since, were worth 
a noble. 

Q, Eliz. By Him that rais’d me to this care¬ 
ful height^ 

From that contented hap^ which I enjoy’d, 

I never did incense his majesty 

Against the Duke of Clarence, but have been 

An earnest advocate to plead for him. 

My lord, you do me shameful mjury. 

Falsely to draw me in^ these vile suspects.^ 
Glo. You may deny that you were not the 
cause 90 

Of my Lord Hastings’ late imprisonment. 

Riv. She may, my lord; for— 

Glo. She may. Lord Eivers!—^why, who 
knows not so *2 

She may do more, sir, than denying that: 

She may help you to many fair preferments; 
And then deny her aiding hand therein, 

And lay those honours on your high desert. 
YHiat may she not? She may,—ay, marry, 
may she,— 

Riv. What, marry, may she *2 
Glo. What, marry, may she! marry with a 
king, 100 

1 Careful height^ % e high position, surrounded with 
anxieties ® Hap, fortune. 

8 Draw me in, hnng me into. ^ Suspects, suspicions. 


A bachelor, a handsome stripling too* loi 
Iwis^ your grandam had a worser match. 

Q. Ehz. My Lord of Gloster, I have too 
long borne 

Your blunt upbraidings and your bitter scoffs. 
By heaven, I will acquaint his majesty 
Of those gross taunts I often have endur’d. 

I had rather be a country servant-maid 
Than a great queen, with this condition,— 

To be so baited, scorn’d, and stormed at: 

\Enter Queen Margaret^ hehvnd. 
Small joy have I in being England’s queen. 

£ Q. Mar. {Aside‘\ And lessen’d be that small, i 
God, I beseech him! iii 5 

Thy honour, state, and seat is due to me. ] ? 

Glo. What! threat you me with telling of 
the king^ 

Tell him, and spare not: look, what I have 
said 

I will avouch in presence of the kmg: 

I dare adventure to be sent to the Tower. 

’T is time to speak,—my pains are quite forgot. 
[^Q Mar. [Aside'] Out, devil! I remember^ 
them too well / 

Thou kill’dst my husband Henry in the; 

Tower, 119; 

And Edward, my poor son, at Tewksbury. ^ 
Glo."^ Ere you were queen, ay, or your hus- J 
band king, 

I was a pack-horse in his great affairs; 

A weeder-out of his proud adversaries, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. 

To royalise his blood I spilt mme own. 

[^Q. Mar. [Aside] and much better blood > 
than his or thine. ( 

Glo In all which time you and your hus-J 
band Grey ( 

Were factious for the house of Lancaster;— < 
And, Eivers, so were you:—was not yourj 
husband 129 ( 

In Margaret’s battle® at Saint Alban’s slain? < 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget, < 
What you have been ere now, and what you are; \ 
Withal, what I have been, and what I am. \ 
Q. Mar. [Aside] A murderous villain, and^ 
so still thou art. 

Glo. Poor Clarence did forsake his father, \ 
Warwick; ? 


8 Iwis, truly. 8 In Margaret's battle, on Margaret’s side. 
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, and forswore himself,—^which Jeau pax- 
I don’— 

J §. Mar. [Add^ Which God revenge 1 
J Glo. To fight on Edward’s party, for the 
I crown, 

? And for his meed, poor lord, he is mew’d up. ] 
I would to God my heart were flint, like 
Edward’s; 140 

Or Edward’s soft and pitiful, like mine. 

I am too childish-foolish for this world. 

> £ Q Mar. [^Aside\ Hie thee to hell for shame, 

> and leave this world, 

>Thou cacodemon!^ there thy kingdom is. ] 
Eiv. My Lord of Gloster, in those busy days 
Which here you urge to prove us enemies. 

We follow’d then oui' lord, our lawful king. 
So should we you, if you should he our king. 
Glo. If I should he’—I had rather he a 
pedler: 

Ear he it from my heart, the thought of it ’ 160 
[|§. Miz. AuS little joy, my lord, as you sup¬ 
pose 

You should enjoy, were you this country’s 
king,— 

AlS little joy you may suppose in me, 

That I enjoy, being the queen thereof.] 

Q. Mar. [| \Aside\ A& httle joy enjoys the 
queen thereof; 

For I am she, and altogether joyless. 

I can no longer hold me patient.— ] 

[Advancing. 

Hear me, you wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In sharing that which you have pill’d from 
me [2 

WTiich of you trembles not that looks on 
me? 160 

If not, that, I being queen, you how like 
subjects. 

Yet that, by you depos’d,^ you quake like 
rebels^— 

[To Glosterl Ah, gentle villain,^ do not turn 
away’ 

Glo. Foul wrinkled witch, what mak’st® 
thou in my sight? 


1 Cacodemon, evil spirit 

2 Fill’d from me, robbed me of. 

s By you depos’d, ie I bemg deposed by you 
* Gentle vUlain, wretch of gentle birth, perhaps gentle 
is used here in a double sense, ironically 
< MaJe^st, i e doest 


Q. Mar. But repetition® of what thou'st 
marr’d;^ 165 

That will I make before I let thee go 

Glo Wert thou not banished on pain of 
deaths 

Q. Mar I was; 

But I do find more pain in banishment 
Than death can yield me here by my abode.® 
A husband and a son thou ow’st to me,— iTi 
[To Q. Eliz.’] And thou a kingdom,—all of you 
allegiance 

The sorrow that I have, by right is yours; 
And aU the pleasures you usurp are mine. 

Glo. The curse my noble father laid on 
thee. 

When thou didst crown his warlike brows 
with paper, 

And with thy scorns drew’st rivers from his 
eyes; 

And then, to dry them, gav’st the duke a clout 
Steep’d in the faultless blood of pretty Eut- 
land;— 

His curses, then from bitterness of soul 
Denounc’d against thee, are all faU’n upon thee; 
And God, not we, hath plagu’d^ thy bloody 
deed. isi 

[[ Q. Eliz So just is God, to right the inno- S 
cent. ( 

Mast. 0, ’t was the foulest deed to slay thatj 
babe, < 

And the most merciless that e’er was heard of. < 
Mv. Tyrants themselves wept when it wasS 
reported. < 

Bor. No man but prophesied revenge for it. < 
Buck Northumberland, then present, wept< 
to see it. ] \ 

Q. Mar. [] What 1 were you snarling all be- \ 
fore I came, \ 

Eeady to catch each other by the throat, S 
Amd turn you all your hatred now on me “^ ] ] 
Did York’s dread curse prevail so much with 
heaven, i9i 

That Henry’s death, my lovely Edward’s 
death, 


6 Repetition, to be pronounced as quinquesyllable, re- 
pe-ti-ti-on 

Of what thou’st marr’d, i e of her denunciation of them 
all which Gloster had interrupted 

8 My abode, i e. the fact of my remaimng 

9 Plagu’d, punished. 
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heir kingdom's loss, my woeful banishment, 
ould all but answer for^ that peevish brat^ 

'an curses pierce the clouds and enter heaven^— 
V'hy, then, give way, dull clouds, to my quick 
curses ’— 

'hough not by war, by surfeit die your king, 
LS ours by murder, to make him a king ’ 
Idward thy son, that now is Prince of Wales, 
^or Edward my son, that was Prince of Wales, 
)ie in his youth by like untimely violence’ 201 
thyself a queen, for me that was a queen, 
)utlive thy glory, like my wretched self 1 
jong mayst thou live to wail thy children’s loss; 
^nd see another, as I see thee now, 

Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art stall’d ^ in 
mine! 

Long die thy happy days before thy death; 
A.nd, after many lengthen’d hours of grief. 

Die neither mother, wife, nor England’s 
queen ’— 209 

Rivers and Dorset, you were standers-by,— 
And so wast thou. Lord Hastmgs,—when my 
son 

Was stabbed with bloody daggers: God, I pray 
him, 

That none of you may live his natural age. 
But by some unlook’d® accident cut off! 

Glo. Have done thy charm, thou hateful 
wither’d hag 1 

g. Mar. And leave out thee? stay, dog, for 
thou shalt hear me. 

If heaven have any grievous plhgiie in store 
Exceeding those that I can wish upon thee, 

0 let them keep it till thy sins be ripe 
And then hurl down their indignation 22a 
On thee, the troubler of the poor world’s 
peace! 

The worm of conscience still^ be-gnawthy soul’ 
Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou 
liv’st, 

And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends! 
No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine. 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ’ 
Thou elvish-mark’d, abortive, rooting hog! 
Thou that wast seal’d in thy nativity 
The slave of nature, and the son of heU ’ 230 

1 CovXdi, all hut a^iswerfor, &c., i e could, all taken to¬ 
gether, only atone for Rutland’s death 
® StalVd, installed ® Unlook% unforeseen * Still, ever 


[]Thou slander of thy heavy mother’s womb ’ ; 

Thou loathed issue of thy father’s loins ’ ] I 

Thou rag of honour ’ thou detested— 233 

Glo [Interrupting] Margaret 

Q. Mar. Richard ’ 

Glo. Ha! 

Q. Mar. I call thee not. 

Glo. I cry thee mercy, then; for I did think 

That thou hadst call’d me all these bitter 
names. 

Q. Mar. Why, so I did; but look’d for no 
reply. 

0 let me make the period® to my curse! 

Glo ’T is done by me, and ends in—Mar¬ 
garet. 

Q. Eliz. Thus have you breath’d your curse 
against yourself. 240 

Q. Mar. Poor pamted® queen, vam flourish 
of my fortune! ^ 

Why strew’st thou sugar on that bottled® 
spider, 

Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about 

Fool, fool ’ thou whett’st a knife to kill thyself. 

The day will come that thou shalt wish for me 

To help thee curse this poisonous bunch- 
back’d toad. 

Mast. False-boding woman, end thy frantic 
curse, 

Lest to thy harm thou move® our patience. 

Q. Ma/r. Foul shame upon you! you have 
all mov’d mme. 

Riv. Were you well^® serv’d, you would be 
taught your duty 260 

Q. Mar. To serve me well, you all should do 
me duty, 

Teach me to be your queen, and you my sub¬ 
jects 

O, serve me well, and teach yourselves that 
duty ’ 

Dor. Dispute not with her,—she is lunatic. 

Q. Mar. Peace, master marquess, you are 
malapert: 

Your fire-new’-^ stamp of honour is scarce 
current 

0 that your young nobility could judge 


6 Period, conclusion ® Painted, % e sham 

Yam flourish of my fortune, % e having but theemptj; 
externals of the rank which is mine 
8 Bottled, bloated » Move, enrage 10 Well, i e rightly, 
u Fite-new, fresh from the mint=brand-new 
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What’t were to lose it, and be miserable ’ 
They that stand high have many blasts to 
shake them; 

And if they fall, they dash themselves to 
pieces. 260 

Glo. Good counsel, marry:—learn it, learn 
it, marquess 

Bor. It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 
Glo. Ay, and much more: but I was bom 
so high. 

Our aery^ buildeth in the cedar’s top, 

And dalhes with the wind, and scorns the sun. 
Q. Mar. And turns the sun to shade;—alas! 
alas' — 

Witness my son, now in the shade of death; 

Whose bright out-shming beams thy cloudy 
I wrath 

' Hath in eternal darkness folded up. ] 

Your aeryi buildeth in om- aery’s^ nest;— 270 
O God, that seest it, do not suffer it; 

As it was won with blood, lost be it so ’ 

Block. Peace, peace, for shame, if not for 
charity. 

^ ^Q. Mar. Urge neither chanty nor shame to 

) me: 

1 Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

And shamefully my hopes by you are 
butcher’d. 

My chanty is outrage, hfe my shame,— 

And in that shame stiU hve my sorrow’s rage^ 
Block. Have done, have done. ] 

Q. Mar. O princely Buckingham, I’ll kiss 
thy hand, 280 

In sign of league and amity with thee: 

Now fair befaU thee and thy noble house! 
Thy garments are not spotted with our blood. 
Nor thou within the compass of my curse. 

Buck. Nor no one here, for curses never pass^ 
The Hps of those that breathe them in the air. 
Q. Mar. I will not think but they ascend 
the sky. 

And there awake God’s gentle-sleeping peace. 
O Buckingham, take heed of yonder dog ^ 
Look, when he fawns he bites; and when he 
bites, 290 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death: 
Have nought to do with him, beware of him; 


1 Atfry, brood; here=race. 

2 i e go beyond (in their effect) 
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Sin, death, and hell have set their marks on 
him, 293 

And all their ministers attend on him 

Glo. What doth she say, my Lord of Buck¬ 
ingham? 

Buck. Nothing that I respect,® my gracious 
lord. 

Q. Mar. What, dost thou scorn me for my 
gentle counsel 2 

And soothe^ the devil that I warn thee from*2 
0, but remember this another day. 

When he shall split thy very heart with sor¬ 
row, 800 

And say, poor Margaret was a prophetess!— 
Live each of you the subjects to his hate, 

And he to yours, and all of you to God’s ’ 

[Exit. 

Hast. My hair doth stand on end to hear 
her curses. 

Riv And so doth mine: I muse why she’s 
at liberty. 

Glo. I cannot blame her: by God’s holy 
mother. 

She hath had too much wrong; and I repent 
My part thereof that I have done to her 

[] Q. Eliz. I never did her any, to my know -) 
ledge. * > 

Glo. Yet you have all the vantage of her? 
wrong. 310 ( 

I was too hot to do somebody good ? 

That is too cold in thinking of it now. ( 

Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repaid; < 

He is frank’d up to fatting® for his pains;— < 
God pardon them that are the cause of it 1 ^ 

Riv. A virtuous and a Christian-hke con-< 
elusion, ( 

To pray for them that have done scath® to us. \ 

Glo. So do I ever: [Asidel being well< 
advis’d; s 

For had I curs’d now, I had curs’d myself. ] \ 

Enter Catesby. 

Cates. Madam, his majesty doth call for 
you,— 320 

And for your grace,—^and you, my noble lords. 

Q. Eliz. Catesby, I come.—Lords, will you 
go with me? 

3 Reftpeet, regard, pay attention to * Soothe, flatter 

3 Fraiik^d up to fatting, shut up m a stye for the pur¬ 
pose of being fattened. ® Scath, injury. 
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Riv. We wait upon your grace. 323 

[Exeunt all except Gloster. 
Glo. I do tlie wrong, and first begin to brawl, 
he secret nuschiefs that I set abroach 
lay unto the grievous charge of others, 
larence,—whom I, indeed, have laid in dark¬ 
ness,— 

do beweep to many simple gulls 


Namely, to Hastings, Stanley, Buckingham; 
And say it is the queen and her alhes 330 
That stir the king against the duke my 
brother. 

Now, they believe it; and withal whet me 
To be reveng’d on Eivers, Yaughan,^ Grey: 
But then I sigh; and, with a piece of Scriptuie, 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil: 



4jid thus I clothe my naked viUany 
Yith old odd ends stol’n out of holy writ; 
4jid seem a saint, vzhen most I pla-y the 
devil.— 

But, soft 1 here come my executioners. 339 
Enier two Murderers. 

How now, my hardy, stout, resolved^ mates I 
Are you now going to dispatch this thing? 

1 OvXls, dupes 

2 Vaughan, pronounced as a dissyllable. 

* Resolvedy resolute. 


First Murd. We are, my lord; and come to 
have the warrant, 342 

That we may be admitted where he is. 

Glo. WeU thought upon;—I have it here 
about me: [Gives the warrant. 

When you have done, repair to Crosby Place. 
But, sirs, be sudden^ in the execution, 

Withal obdfirate, do not hear him plead; 

For Clarence is well-spoken, and perhaps 
Maymove your hearts to pity,if you mark^him. 

4 Sudden, quick. ® Mark, heed 
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First Mwrd. Tut, tut, my lord, we wiU not 
stand to prate; 350 

Talkers are no good doers: be assur’d 
We go to use our hands, and not our tongues. 
Glo. Your eyes drop millstones, when fools’ 
eyes fail tears: 

I like you, lads;—about your business straight; 
Go, go, dispatch. 

First Mwrd. We will, my noble lord. 

\Exeuint. 

Scene TV. The same. A room in the 
Tower. 

Enter Clarence and Brakenbury. 

Brak. Why looks your grace so heavily to¬ 
day 

Clar. 0, I have pass’d a miserable night. 

So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights. 

That, as I am a Christian faithful man,^ 

I would not spend another such a night. 
Though’t were to buy a world of happy days,— 
So full of dismal terror was the time' 

Brak. What was your dream, my lord? I 
pray you, tell me. 

Clar. Methought that I had broken from 
the Tower, 

And was embark’d to cross to Burgundy; 10 
And, m my company, my brother Gloster; 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 

I Upon the hatches:^ [[thence we look’d toward 
England, 

And cited up^ a thousand heavy times. 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 

That had befaU’n us. ] As we pac’d along 
^[[Dpon the giddy footing of the hatches,] 
^Methought that Gloster stumbled; and, in 
falling. 

Struck me, that thought to stay himj over¬ 
board 

Into the tumbling biUows of the main. 20 
O Lord! methought, what pain it was to 
drown! 

What dreadful noise of water in mine ears! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks; 

1 Faithful Tnan, i e orthodox believer 
2 The hatcheSt ^ « the deck 
s Ciied up, recounted 
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A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalu’d ^ jewels. 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea: 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and, in the holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were 
crept— 30 

As’t were in scorn of eyes—reflecting gems. 
That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep. 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d 

ty. 

BraTc. Had you such leisure in the time of 
death 

To gaze upon these secrets of the deep? 

Clar. Methought I had; and often did I 
strive 

To yield the ghost: but still the envious flood 
Stopp’d in my soul, and would not let it forth 
£ To find the empty, vast, and wandering air, s 
But smother’d it withm my panting bulk,® 40 < 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. ] I 
Brak. Awak’d you not in this sore agony? 
Clar. No, no, my dream was len^hen’d 
after life; 

0 , then began the tempest to my soul! 

I pass’d, methought, the melancholy flood. 
With that sour® ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned War¬ 
wick; 49 

Who cried aloud, “ What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? ” 
And so he vanish’d: then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in^ blood; and he shriek’d out aloud, 
“Clarence is come,—false, fleeting,® perjur’d 
Garence,— 

That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury;— 
Seize on him. Furies, take him unto tor¬ 
ment!” 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 

I trembling wak’d, and, for a season after, ei 
Could not believe lout that I was in heU,— 
Such teirible impression made my dream. 

* Unvalued, % e invaluable 6 Bulk, body. 

6 Sour, morose. r Bahbled i7i=spattered with 

8 Fleeting, inconstant 
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Brah. No marvel, lord, though it affrighted 
you, 64 

I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it 
Char, 0 Brakenbury, I have done those 
things, 

That now give evidence against my soul. 

For Edward’s sake; and see how he requites 
me ’— 

0 God^ if my deep prayers cannot appease thee. 
But thou wilt be aveng’d on my misdeeds. To 
Yet execute thy wrath in^ me alone,— 

0 spare my guiltless wife and my poor chil¬ 
dren !— 

I pray thee, Brakenbury, stay by me. 

My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 

[Clarence lies down on 'pallet, 
Brah, I will, my lord: God give your grace 
good rest!— 

Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noontide 
night. ] 

Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil; 

And, for 2 unfelt imaginations, so 

They often feel a world of restless cares: 

So that, between their titles and low name. 
There’s nothing differs but the outward fame. 

Enter the two Mwrderers. 

First Murd Ho ’ who’s here *2 
Brah. What wouldst thou, fellow? and how 
cam’st thou hither? 

First Murd. I would speak with Clarence, 
and I came hither on my legs. 

Brah. What, so brief? 

Sec. Murd. ’Tis better, sir, than to be 
tedious—Let him see our commission; and 
talk no more. 90 

[First Murd. gives a paper to Brahenhury^ 
who reads it. 

Brah. I am, in this, commanded to deliver 
The noble Duke of Clarence to your hands:— 
I will not reason what is meant hereby. 
Because I will be guiltless of the meaning. 
There lies the duke asleep [Pointing to pallet\ 
and there the keys [Giving him heys ^: 

I ’ll to the king; and signify to him 
That thus I have resign’d to you my charge. 

1 Zn=on 2 in return for 


First Murd. You may, sir; ’tis a point of 
wisdom: fare you well. [Exit Brahenhury. 

Sec. Murd. What, shall we stab him as he 
sleeps *2 101 

First Murd. No; he’ll say ’twas done 
cowardly, when he wakes. 

Sec. Murd. Why he shall never wake until 
the great judgment-day. 

First Murd. Why, then he ’ll say we stabb’d 
him sleeping 

Sec. Murd. The urging of that word “judg¬ 
ment” hath bred a kmd of remorse m me. no 
First Murd. What, art thou afraid? 

Sec. Murd. Not to kill him, havmg a war¬ 
rant for it, but to be damn’d for killmg him, 
from the which no warrant can defend me. 

First Murd I thought thou hadst been re¬ 
solute. 

Sec. Murd. So I am, to let him live 
First Murd. I ’ll back to the Duke of Glos- 
ter, and tell him so. ii9 

Sec. Murd. Nay, I prithee, stay a little: I 
hope my passionate® humour will change; it 
was wont to hold me but while one tells 
twenty. 

First Murd. [After a short pause^ How dost 
thou feel thyself now *2 

Sec. Murd. Some certam dregs of conscience 
are yet within me. 

First Murd Eemember our reward, when 
the deed’s done. 

Sec. Murd. Zounds, he dies: I had forgot 
the reward. 129 

First Murd. WTiere’s thy conscience now*^ 
Sec. Murd. In the Duke of GlosteFs purse. 
^Fi 7 'st Murd. So, when he opens his purse; 
to give us our reward, thy conscience flies; 
out. [ 

Sec. Murd. ’T is no matter; let it go; there’s; 
few or none will entertain it. ] I 

First Murd. What if it come to thee again? 
Sec. Murd. I’ll not meddle with it,—it 
makes a man a coward a man cannot steal, 
but it accuseth him; a man cannot swear, but 
it checks him; ^a man cannot lie with his^ 
neighbour’s wife, but it detects him: ]’t is a; 
blushing shame-fac’d spirit that mutinies in a 
man’s bosom; it Alls a man full of obstacles: 

8 Pamo?iate=compassionate, or, simply, emotional 
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it made me once restore a purse of gold, that 
by chance I found; it beggars any man that 
keeps it: it is turn’d out of all towns and 
cities for a dangerous thing; and every man 
that means to live well endeavours to trust to 
himself and live without it. 

J^irst Jfurd. Zounds, it is even now at my 
elbow, persuadmg me not to kill the duke. i 50 

Sec, JIurd. Take the devil in thy mind, and 
believe him^ not* he^ would insinuate^ with 
thee but to make thee sigh. 

First Murd, I am strong-fram’d, he^ cannot 
prevail with me 

Sec, Murd. Spoke like a tall® man that re¬ 
spects his reputation. Come, shall we fall to 
work"? 

First Murd. Take^ him over the costard® 
with the hilts of thy sword, and then throw 
him mto the malmsey-butt in the next room. 

Sec Mitrd. 0 excellent device! and make a 
sop® of him 162 

First Murd. Soft! he wakes. 

Sec. Murd. Strike! 

First Murd. No, we ’ll reason"^ with him. 

Clar. \Waking\ Where art thou, keeper? 
give me a cup of wine. 

First Murd. You shall have wme enough, 
my lord, anon. 

^ Clar. In God’s name, what art thou^ 

^ First Murd. A man, as you are. 170 

^ Clar. But not, as I am, royal. 

j First Murd. Nor you, as we are, loyaL 

< Clar JThy voice is thimde>. but thy looks 

< are humble. 

< First Murd. My voice is now the king’s, my 

< looks mine own. 

^ Clar. How darkly and how deadly dost 

< thou speak i 

j Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale? 

^ Who sent you hither? Wherefore do you 

< come 2 

<. Both Murd. To, to, to— 

^ Clar. To murder me ? 

\ Both Murd. Ay, ay. 

5 Clar. You scarcely have the hearts to tell 

] me so, ISO 


And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. ( 
Wherein, my friends, have I offended you"? < 
First Murd Offended us you have not, butj 
the king. 183 ? 

Clar I shall be reconcil’d to him again. < 

Sec Murd. Never, my lord; therefore pre-) 
pare to die. < 

Clar. Are you drawn forth among a world J 
of men < 

To slay the innocent *2 What is my offence *2 ] 
Where is the evidence that doth accuse me ^ 
What lawful quest® have given their ver-J 
diet up is 9 ) 

Unto the frowning judge or who pronounc’d \ 
The bitter sentence of poor Clarence’ death ) 

Before I be convict® by course of law, [ 

To threaten me with death is most unlawful. \ 
I charge you, as you hope to have redemption | 
By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievous | 
sins, ^ 

That you depart, and lay no hands on me: I 
The deed you undertake is damnable. I 

First Murd. What we will do, we do upon? 

command. ^ 

Sec. Murd. And he that hath commanded is^ 
our king. { 

Clar Erroneous^® vassals 1 the great King? 
of kings 200 < 

Hath in the table of his law commanded < 


That thou shalt do no murder: will you, then,5 
Spurn at his edict, and fulfil a man’s “2 \ 

Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his^ 
hand, I 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. I 
Sec. Murd. And that same vengeance doth \ 
he hurl on thee, ^ 

For false forswearing, and for murder too: < 
Thou didst receive the sacrament to fight S 
In quarrel of the house of Lancaster. \ 

First Murd. And, like a traitor to the name) 
of God, 210) 

Didst break that vow; and with thy treacher-) 
ous blade \ 

Unnpp’dst the bowels of thy sovereign’s son. ; 
Sec. Murd. Whom thou wast sworn to \ 
cherish and defend. , ) 


1 Him, TiSt both refer to conscience 

2 ingratiate himself 

« Tall, stout, daring. 4 Tate=strike s Costard, head. 
f^Asop, i e. anything steeped inHquor ^Season, i e. talk. 
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8 Quest, inquest or jury, 
s Convict, convicted 
10 Erroneous, mistaken. 

In quairel o/=m the cause of. 
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ACT I Scene 4 


) First Murd. How canst thou urge God’s 
s dreadful law to us, 214 

b When thou hast broke it m such dear^ degree 

S Clar. Alas ’ for whose sake did I that ill deed? 
For Edward, for my brother, for his sake: 

He sends you not to murder me for this; 

For in that sin he is as deep as I. 22 j 

If God wiU be avenged for the deed, 


O, know you yet, he doth it pubhcly. 222 ^ 
Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm, i 
He needs no mdirect or lawless course j 

To cut off those that have offended him. i 
First Murd. Who made thee, then, a bloody j 
minister, ) 

When gallant, springing, brave Plantagenet, \ 
That princely novice, was struck dead by thee'2 < 



OZow In God’s name, what art thou {Act i 4 169) 


I Clar. My brother’s love,^ the devil, and my 
rage. 

First Murd. Thy brother’s love, our duty, 
and thy faults, 230 

Provoke us hither now to slaughter thee. 

GLar. If you do love my brother, hate not me; 
/1 am his brother, and I love him well. 

I If you are hir’d for meed,® go back again, 

? And I will send you to my brother Gloster, 


Who shall reward you better for my life 286 1 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death. ( 
Sec. Murd. You are deceiv’d, your brother^ 
Gloster hates you I 

Clar 0, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear: ’ 
Go you to him from me. ^ 

Both Murd. Ay, so we will. 240 ^ 

Clar. Tell him, when that our princely^ 
father York J 

Blesa’d his three sons with his victorious arm, J 
And charg’d us from his soul to love eachj 
other, ? 


1 Dear=extreme 

2 My brother's love, i e my love for my brother 
8 Meed^ reward 
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ACT II. Scene 1 


JHe little thought of this divided friendship: 
^,Bid Gloster think on this, and he will weep. 

^ First Murd. Ay, millstones; as he lesson’d 
^ us to weep 246 

1 Clar, 0, do not slander him, for he is kmd. 

2 First Murd. Eight, 

^ As snow in harvest.—Come, you deceive your- 
i self 

/ ’T IS he that sends us to destroy you here. 250 
? C7ar It cannot be, for he be wept my for- 
$ tune. 

And hugg’d me in his arms, and swore, with 

I sobs. 

That he would labour my delivery. 

First Murd. Why, so he doth, when he de¬ 
livers you 

From this earth’s thraldom to the joys of 
heaven. 

Sec Murd. Make peace with God, for you 
must die, my lord 

Clar. Hast thou that holy feehng in thy soul. 
To counsel me to make my peace with God, 
And art thou yet to thy own soul so blmd. 
That thou wilt war with God by murdering 
me “2— 260 

O, sirs, consider, he that set you on 
To do this deed will hate you for the deed. 
Sec. Murd. What shall we do 2 
Clar. Eelent, and save your souls. 

First Murd. Eelent! ’tis cowardly and 
womanish. 


Clar. Not to relent is beastly, savage,^ 
devilish.—* 5 

My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks; 270 \ 
O, if thine eye be not a flatterer, ) 

Come thou on my side, and entreat for me: ? 
A begging prince what beggar pities not 2 ? 

First Murd.2 Ay, thus, and thus 
if all this will not do, 

I ’ll drown you in the malmsey-butt withm. 

[Fa;it, with the body. 

Sec Murd. A bloody deed, and desperately 
dispatch’d 1 

How fain, like Pilate, would I wash my hands 
Of this most grievous murder ^ 280 

Re-enter First Murderer. 

First Murd. How now! what meanest thou, 
that thou help’st me not 2 
By heaven, the duke shall know how slack 
you’ve been. 

Sec. Murd. I would he knew that I had 
sav’d his brother > 

Take thou the fee, and teU him what I say; 
For I repent me that the duke is slain. [FJxit. 

First Murd. So do not I. go, coward as thou 
art.— 

W'ell, I’ll go hide the body in some hole. 

Till that the duke^ give order for his burial: 
And when I have my meed,^ I will away; 2S9 
For this 2 will out, and then I must not stay. 

\Eosit. 


ACT II 


Scene I. London A room in the 'palace. 

Enter King Edward, enfeebled by illness, lean¬ 
ing on the arm 0 /Hastings and Eivers; 
Queen Elizabeth, Dorset, Bucking¬ 
ham, Grey, and others 

> £K. Edw. Wliy, so;—now have I done a good 

\ day’s work.— 

$ You peers, continue this united league: 
jl every day expect an embassage 
^From my Eedeemer to redeem me hence; 

• Lines 266-269, 273, and 275 Globe edn omitted (See 
note 204d ) 1 duke, i e Gloster 

2 Meed, reward s This, i.e this murder. 
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And now in peace my soul shall part^ to^ 
heaven, ^ 

Since I have made my friends at peace on eartL \ 
Eivers and Hastings, take each other’s hand; ^ 
Dissemble not your hatred, swear your love. I 
Riv By heaven, my soul is purg’d fromc 
grudging hate; < 

And with my hand I seal my true heart’s < 
love. 10 < 

East. So thrive I, as I truly swear the like! ( 
jST. Edw. Take heed you dally ^ not before | 
your king; J 

* Part, depart s pally, tnfle. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 


KING EICHARD III. 


ACT 11 Scene 1. 


J Lest he that is the supreme King of kings 
i Confound your hidden falsehood, and award 
^ Either of you to he the other’s end. 16 

s Hast. So prosper I, as I swear perfect love’ 

I Riv. And I, as I love Hastings with my 
heart ’ 

K. Edw. Madam, yourself are not exempt 
? in this,— 

^Nor you, son Dorset, — Buckingham, nor 
^ you;— 19 

) You have been factious one against the other. 
5 Wife, love Lord Hastings, let him kiss your 
i hand; 

c And what you do, do it unfeignedly. 
i Q. Eliz. There, Hastings; I will nevermore 
^ remember 

< Our former hatred, so thrive I and mine! 

^ K Edw. Dorset, embrace him,—Hastings, 
^ love lord marquess. 

J Bor. This interchange of love, I here pro- 
J test, 

J Upon my part shall be inviolable. 
i Hast. And so swear I. \_They embrace, ] 
K. Edw. Now, princely Buckingham, seal 
thou this league 

With thy embracements to my wife’s alhes, so 
And make me happy in your umty. 

Bitch [To the Queeni Whenever Buckingham 
doth turn his hate 

Upon your grace, but with aU duteous love 
Doth cherish you and yours, God punish me 
With hate in those where I expect most love! 
i £ When I have most need to employ a friend, 
^Aaid most assured that he is a friend, 

^Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
^Be he unto me!—^this do I beg of God,] 
When I am cold in zeal to you or yours. 40 
[Embracing Rivers^ due, 
K. E<dw. A pleasing cordial, prmcely Buck¬ 
ingham, 

Is this thy vow unto my sickly heart. 

There wanteth now our brother Gloster here, 
To make the perfect period of this peace. 
Buck And, in good time, here comes the 
noble duke. 

Enter Gloster, attended hy Eatcliff. 

Glo. Good morrow to my sovereign king 
and queen; 

And, prmcely peers, a happy time of day! 


E. Edw. Happy, indeed, as we have spent 
the day. 

Brother, we have done deeds of chanty; 

Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, so 
Between these sweUing wrong-incensed peers. 
Glo. A blessed labour, my most sovereign 
liege — 

[| Among this prmcely heap, if any here, | 
By false intelhgence or wrong surmise, I 
Hold me a foe; \ 

If I unwittmgly, or in my rage, ! 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne S 
By any m this presence, I desire S 

To reconcile me to his friendly peace;] ! 
’T IS death to me to be at enmity, 60 

I hate it, and desire all good men’s love.— 

£ First, madam, I entreat true peace of you, ; 
Which I will purchase with my duteous ser-! 

vice;— ! 

Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, ! 

If ever any grudge were lodg’d between us ;—\ 
Of you. Lord Eivers,—and. Lord Grey, of you, < 
That all without desert have frown’d on< 
me;— < 

Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen;—^indeed, of all.] < 
I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds 70 
More than the infant that is bom to-mght:— 
I thank my God for my humility. 

Q. Eliz. A holy day shall this be kept here¬ 
after:— 

I would to God all strifes were well com¬ 
pounded.— 

My sovereign lord, I do beseech your highness 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 
Glo. Why, madam, have I offer’d love for 
this. 

To be so flouted in this royal presence *2 
Who knows not that the gentle duke is dead ? 

[They all start. 

You do him injury to scorn his corse. so 
Riv. Who knows not he is dead! who 
knows he isl 

Q. Eliz. All-seeing heaven, what a world is 
this! 

Buck Look I so pale. Lord Dorset, as the 
rest? 

Bor. Ay, my good lord; and no man in this 
presence 

But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. 
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ACT II Scene 2. 


K. Edw, Is Clarence dead? the order was 
revers’d. 

Glo, But he, poor man, by your first order 
died, 

And th^t^ a winged Mercury did bear; 

Some tardy cripple bore the countermand, 
That came too lag^ to see him buried. 90 
^ God grant that some, less noble and less loyal, 

< Nearer m bloody thoughts, but not in blood, 

< Deserve not worse than wretched Clarence 

I did, 

< And yet go current from suspicion! ] 

Enter Stanley. 

Stan. A boon, my sovereign, for my ser¬ 
vice done! 

K. Edw, I pray thee, peace: my soul is full 
of sorrow. 

Stan. I Will not rise, unless your highness 
hear me. 

K. Edw. Then say at once what is it thou 
request’st. 

Stan. The forfeit,^ sovereign, of my ser¬ 
vant’s life; 

Who slew to-day a riotous gentleman loo 
Lately attendant on the Duke of Norfolk. 

K. Edw. Have I a tongue to doom my bro¬ 
ther’s death, 

And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave *2 
My brother kill’d no man,—his fault was 
thought, 

And yet his punishment was bitter death. 
Who su’d to me for him *2 who, in my wrath, 
Kneel’d at my feet, and bade me be advis’d? 
WTio spoke of brotherhood*2 who spoke of love? 
Who told me how the poor soul did forsake 

( The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me? 
Who told me, in the field at Tewksbury, iii 
When Oxford had me down, he rescu’d me, 
And said, ‘‘Dear brother, hve, and be a 
king”?] 

Who told me, when we both lay in the field 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap^ me 
Even in his garments, and did give himself, 
All thin and naked, to the numb cold night? 

£ All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck’d, and not a man of you 


1 Thdt, i e the first order a Lag, late. 

® Forfeity the thing forfeited. 4 Xap, wrap. 
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Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 120 J 
But when your carters or your waitmg-vassals s 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and defac’d \ 
The precious image of our dear Eedeemer, S 
You straight axe on your knees for pardon, S 
pardon; s 

And I, unjustly too, must grant it you:— S 
But for my brother not a man would speak,— > 
Nor I, ungracious,® speak unto myself i 

For him, poor soul.] The proudest of you all,^ 
Have been beholding to him in his life; 

Yet none of you would once beg for his life.— 
O God, I fear thy justice will take hold isi 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours for 
this I— 

Come, Hastings, help me to my closet.— 

Ah, poor Clarence! 

\E() 0 &imt King^ Qiieen^ Hastings^ Rivet's^ 
Dorset^ and Grey. 

Glo. This is the fruit of rashness ’—Mark’d 
you not 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale when they did hear of Clarence 
death ? 

O, they did urge it stiU® unto the king! 

God will revenge it.—Come, lords, will you go, 

£ To comfort Edward with our company.] 140 
Buck We wait upon your grace. [Ea;eunt. 

Scene IL The same. Another room in the 
'palace. 

Enter the Duchess of York, 'mth a Son 
and Daughter of Clarence 

Good grandam, tell us, is our father^ 
dead ? > 

Duch. No, boy. ? 

DaugL Why do you weep so oft, and beat^ 
your breast, ^ 

And cry, “ O Clarence, my unhappy son! ” c 
Son. Why do you look on us, and shake ^ 
your head, I 

Amd call us orphans, wretches, castaways, I 
If that our noble fa^er be alive? < 

Duch. My pretty cousins, you mistake me^ 
both; < 

I do lament the sickness of the king, f 


® Ufi^racKms, impious, without religious grace. 
® Still, constantly 
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^ As loth to lose him, not your father’s death; lo 
^ It were lost sorrow to wail one that’s lost. 

; Son. Then, grandam, you conclude that he 
/ is dead. 

^The king my uncle is to blame for this: 

^God will revenge it; whom I will impdrtune 
^With daily prayers ^ aU to that effect 
( Baugh. And so will I 
5 Buell. Peace, children, peace! the king doth 
? love you well: 

5 Incapable 2 and shallow innocents, 

^You cannot guess who caus’d your father’s 

< death. 

< So7i. Grandam, we can; for my good uncle 

} Gloster 20 

^ Told me, the king, provok’d to it by the queen, 
<Devis’d impeachments to imprison him: 

^ And when my uncle told me so, he wept, 

< And pitied me, and kindly kiss’d my cheek; 
-iBade me rely on him as on my father, 

^And he would love me dearly as his child. 

I Buck. Ah, that deceit should steal such 

< gentle shape, 

J And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice 1 
<He is my son; ay, and therein my shame; 

^ Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit, so 
J Son. Think you my uncle did dissemble, 

[ grandam “2 
Buck. Ay, boy. 

Son. I cannot think it.—Hark! what noise 
is this "2] 

Enter Queen Elizabeth, distractedly; Kiyers 
and Dorset her. 

Q. Eliz. O, who shall hinder me to wail and 
weep, 

To chide my fortune, and torment myself? 

I ’U join with black despair against my soul. 
And to myself become an enemy. 

I \^Buch. What means this scene of rude im¬ 
patience? 

Q. Eliz. To make an act of tragic violence:— 
Edward, my lord, thy son, our king, is dead! 
Why grow the iDranches when the root is 
gone? 41 

Why wither not the leaves that want their 
sap “2 

1 Prayers, a dissyllable here 
2 IncapaUe, unable to compithend 
VOL. IV. 


If you will live, lament; if die, be brief, 43? 
That our swift-winged souls may catch thej 
king’s; 


Or, like obedient subjects, follow him j 

To his new kingdom of perpetual rest. ^ 

Buck. Ah, so much interest have I m thy < 
sorrow ^ 

As I had title in thy noble husband' \ 

I have bewept a worthy husband’s death, \ 
And liv’d by looking on his images; 50 ^ 

But now two mirrors of his princely sem-> 


blance i 

Are crack’d in pieces by malignant death, ^ 
And I for comfort have but one false glass, ^ . 
That grieves me when I see my shame in him. / 
Thou art a widow; yet thou art a mother, ^ 
And hast the comfort of thy children left: ( 

But death hath snatch’d my husband from? 


mine arms, ^ 

And pluck’d two crutches from my feeble^ 
hands,— « 

Clarence and Edward. 0, what cause have I— \ 
Thme being but a moiety of my moan— 60 1 

To over-go^ thy plaints and drown thy cries* } 


Son. Ah, aunt, you wept not for our father’s^ 
death! I 

How can we aid you with our kindred tears ^ > 
Baugh. Our fatherless distress was left un- ^ 
moan’d; \ 

Your widow-dolour Likewise be unwept! > 

Q. Eliz. Give me no help in lamentation; > 
I am not barren to bring forth complaints: > 

All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, ? 
That I, being govern’d by the watery moon, ? 
May send forth plenteous tears to drown the ? 

world! 70 ? 

Ah for my husband, for my deaf lord Edward! < 


Children. Ah for our father, for our dear 
lord Clarence! 

Buck. Alas for both, both mine, Edward 
and Clarence! 

Q. Eliz. What stay had I but Edward? and 
he’s gone. 

Children. What stay had we but Clarence ? 
and he’s gone. 

Buch. What stays had I but they? and 
they are gone. 


« One false glass, i.e her son Richard, Duke of Gloster 
4 To over-go, to- exceed 
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^ Q, Eliz. Was never widow had so dear^ a 
/ loss! 

/ Children Were never orphans had so dear 
, a loss ’ 

J Dach Was never mother had so dear a 
;! loss! 

; Alas, I am the mother of these griefs! so 
Their woes are parcell’d,^ mine is general 
She for an Edward weeps, and so do I; 

^I for a Clarence weep, so doth not she: 

'These babes for Clarence weep, and so do I; 

' I for an Edward weep, so do not they:— 
f Alas, you three, on me, threefold distress’d, 

' Pour all your tears! I am your sorrow’s nurse, 
^ And I will pamper it with lamentation. ] 

Do7\ Comfort, dear mother: God is much 
displeas’d 89 

That you take with unthankfulness his doing: 
In common worldly things’t is call’d ungrate¬ 
ful 

With dull unwillingness to repay a debt 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly 
lent; 

Much more to be thus opposite with heaven, 
Eor it requires the royal debt it lent you. 

Riv. Madam, bethink you, like a careful 
mother. 

Of the young prince your son: send straight 
for him; 

Let him be crown’d; in him your comfort 
lives: 

Drown desperate sorrow in dead Edward’s 
grave, 

And plant your joys in living Edward’s 
throne. lOO 

Eyiter Gloster, Buckingham, Stanley, 
Hastings, Eatcliee, and oth&n. 

Glo. \To Quee7i\ Sister, have comfort: all of 
us have cause 

To wail the dimming of our shining star; 

But none can cure their harms by wailing 
them.— 

Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy; 
si did not see your grace:—humbly on my 
5 knee 

•JI crave your blessing. 

1 Dear, used in a double sense= “beloved,” of the per¬ 
son lost, “ seveie,” of the loss itself. 

2 Parcell’d, i e, divided amongst them; individual. 
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Duck God bless thee; and put meekness in^ 
thy breast, ' 

Love, chanty, obedience, and true duty! 5 

Glo. Amen;— \Aside'\ and make me die a? 
good old man 1— S 

That IS the butt-end of a mother’s blessing: I 
I marvel that her grace did leave it out.] iii^ 
Buck You cloudy princes and heart-sor¬ 
rowing peers. 

That bear this heavy mutual load of moan, 
Now chear each other in each other’s love: 
Though we have spent our harvest of this 
king, 

We are to reap the harvest of his son. 

The broken rancour of your high-swoln 
hearts, 

But lately sphnter’d,® knit and join’d to¬ 
gether. 

Must gently be preserv’d, cherish’d, and kept. 
Me seemeth good, that, with some little train, 
Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be 
fet^ 121 

Bather to London, to be crown’d our king. 

Elv. Why with some httle train, my Lord 
of Buckingham 1 

Buck. Marry, my lord, lest, by a multitude. 
The new-heal’d wound of malice should break 
out; 

£ Which would be so much the more dangerous j 
By how much the state’s green and yet un-$ 
govern’d: < 

Where every horse bears his commanding j 
rein, \ 

And may direct his course as please himself, s 
As well the fear of harm as harm apparent,® s 
In my opinion, ought to be prevented. ] isi S 
Glo. I hope the king made peace with all 
of us; 

And the compact is firm and true in me. 

Eiv. And so in me; and so, I think, in all: 

C Yet, since it is but green, it should be put ? 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, ? 

Which haply by much company might be? 

urg’d: ? 

Therefore I say with noble Buckingham, ? 
That it is meet so few should fetch: the prince. ^ 
Hast. And so say I. ] 140 j 


^ Splmte'Pd, ie. “joined with splints,” like a broken 
limb 4 Fet, fetched. « Apparent, evident. 
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Glo, Then be it so; and go we to determine 
Who they shall be that straight shall post to 
Ludlow. 142 

Duehess\ Madam,—and you, my sister 
> [To Quee)i\ —will you go 
/To give your censures^ in this business?] 
[Eocmnt all except Buehingham and Gloster, 
Buck. My lord, whoever journeys to the prince, 
For God’s sake, let not us two stay at home; 


For, by the way, I ’ll sort^ occasion, 

As index^ to the story we late talk’d of. 

To part the queen’s proud kindred from the 
pnnce 149 

Glo. My other self, my counsel’s consistoiy,'^ 
My oracle, my prophet!—my dear cousin, 

I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

Toward Ludlow then, for we ’ll not stay be¬ 
hind. [Exeunt, 



Third (ht Then, masters, look to see a trouhlons world —{Act li 3 9 ) 


Scene III. The same. A street. 

Ent&r two Citizens^ meeting 

First Cit. Good morrow, neighbour: whither 
away so fast? 

Sec. Git. I promise you I hardly know myself: 
First C%t. Yes,—that the king is dead. 

Hear you the news abroad? 

1 Censures, opinions 2 Sort, contrive 

8 Jwcica;=prologiie 

4 Co 7 isi 8 tory, properly =5spintual or ecclesiastical courts. 


Sec. Cit. Ill news, by’r lady; seldom comesc 
the better: < 

I fear, I fear ’twill prove a giddy^ world. < 

< 

Enter a third Citizen. 

Third Cit. Neighbours, God speed 1 
First Git. Give you good morrow, sir. 
Third Cit Doth the news hold of good- 
King Edward’s death? 


5 Qiddy, unquiet 
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! Sec. Git. Ay, sir, it is too true; God help, 
the while! 

Third Cit. Then, masters, look to see a 
troublous world. 

^ First Git No, no, by God’s good grace his 
? son shall reign. lo 

( Third Cit. Woe to that land that’s govern’d 
by a child * 

Sec. Git. In him there is a hope of govern¬ 
ment, 

Which, ^ in his nonage, council under him, 
^And, in his full and ripened years, himself, 

i No doubt, shall then, and till then, govern well. 
First Cit. So stood the state when Hemy^ 
the Sixth 

$ Was crown’d in Paris but at nine months old. 

1 ^ Third Cit Stood the state so'2 No, no, 
good friends, God wot,^ 

For then this land was famously enrich’d 
With politic grave counsel; then the kmg 20 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 

First Cit. Why, so hath this, both by his 
; father and mother. 

J Third Cit. Better it were they all came by 
^ his father, 

|| ^ Or by his father there were none at all; 

For emulation now, who shall be nearest. 

Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. 
0, full of danger is the Duke of Gloster! 

And the queen’s sons and brothers haught^ 
and proud: 

And were they to be rul’d, and not to rule. 
This sickly land might solace® as before. so 
First Cit. Come, come, we fear the worst; 
aU will be well. 

Third Cit. When clouds are seen, wise men 
put on their cloaks; 

When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; 
When the sun sets, who doth not look for nights 
Untimely storms make men expect a deartL 
All may be well; but, if God sort® it so, 

’Tis more than we deserve, or I expect. 

Sec. Git. Truly, the hearts of men are full 
of fear: 

You cannot reason^ almost® with a man 
, That looks not heavily and full of dread. 40 

1 Which, who 2 Senry, a trisyllable here 

s God wot, God knows ^ Haught, haughty 
* Solace=take comfort ® Sort, ordain 
^ Reason, converse s seven 


Third Cit. Before the days of change, still ^ 
is it so: 41 <; 

By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust < 
Ensuing^ dangers; as, by proof, we see ( 
The water swell before a boisterous storm. \ 
But leave it all to God —Whither away 2 I 

Sec Cit. Marry, we were sent for to the| 
justices. < 

Third Cit. And so was I: I ’U bear you \ 
company. [Exeunt. 

[3 Scene IY. The same. A room in the S 
palace. S 

Enter the Archbishop of York, the youngX 
Duke op York, Queen Elizabeth, arid)) 

the Duchess op York. > 

Arch. Last night, I hear, they rested at> 
Northampton; > 

At Stony-Stratford they do lie to-mght; ) 

To-morrow, or next day, they will be here. ? 
JDuch. I long with all my heart to see the > 
prmce: ^ 

I hope he is much grown since last I saw him. ^ 
Q. Eliz. But I hear, no; they say my son of \ 
York I 

Has almost overta’en him in his growth. < 

York. Ay, mother; but I would not havej 
it so. ^ 

Euch. Why, my young cousin, it is good to J 
grow. ^ 

York. Grandam, one night, as we did sit at \ 
supper, 10 s 

My uncle Eivers talk’d how I did grow ] 

More than my brother: “Ay,” quoth my uncle I 
Gloster, s 

“ Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow j 
apace:” 5 

And since, methinks, I would not grow so fast, 5 
Because sweet flowers are slow, and weeds) 
make haste. > 

' Euch. Good faith, good faith, the saying did > 

not hold ? 

In him that did object the same to thee: / 

He was the wretched’st^® thing when he was$ 
young, ) 

* Ensuing, impending 

10 Wretched'st, most puny, most contemptible. 
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5 So long a-growing and so leisurely, 
ixiiat, if his rule were true, he should be gra¬ 
cious, 20 

Arch. And so, no doubt, he is, my gracious 
madam. 

Duch. I hope he is; but yet let mothers 
doubt. 

YorJc. Now, by my troth, if I had been re- 
X member’d,^ 

< I could have given my uncle’s grace a fiout, 
^To touch his growth nearer than he touch’d 
) mine. 

^ Duch. How, my young York*? I prithee, let 


me hear it. 

York. Marry, they say my uncle grew so 


^ fast 

i That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old: 
i ’T was full two years ere I could get a tooth. 
vGrandam, this would have been a biting jest. 

) Duch. I pnthee, pretty York, who told thee 
; this^ 31 

i York. Grandam, his nurse. 

/ Duch. His nurse’ why, she was dead ere 
^ thou wast bom. 

\ York. If ’t were not she, I cannot tell who 

< told me. 

\ §. ELiz. A parlous2 boy:—go to, you are too 

( shrewd. 

} Duch. Good madam, be not angry with the 
^ child. 

< Q. Eliz. Pitchers have ears. 

< Arch. Here comes a messenger. 

\ Enter a Messenger. 

< What news? 

X Mess. Such news, my lord, as grieves me to 
\ report. 

i Q. Miz. How doth the prince “2 
^ Mess. Well, m^am, and in health. 

Duch. What is thy news? 4i 

Mess. Lord Bivers and Lord Grey are sent 
to Pomfret, 

$With them Sir Thomas Yaughan, prisoners. 


1 JTad 'be&n. remember'd^ i e. ‘*had had iny wits about 
me ” 

3 Parlous, dangerous (corrupted from perilous”) 


Duch. Who hath committed them? I 

Mess. The mighty dukes I 

Gloster and Buckingham. < 

Q. Eliz. For what offence 2 < 

Mess. The sum of all I can I have dis-s 
clos’d; s 

Why or for what these nobles were com-s 
mitted \ 

Is all unknown to me, my gracious lady. X 
Q. Eliz. Aj me, I see the rum of my house! ? 
The tiger now hath seiz’d the gentle hind; 50^ 
Insulting tyranny begins to jet ) 

TJpon^ the innocent and aweless^ throne:— ? 

Welcome, destruction, blood, and massacre! < 
I see, as in a map,^ the end of all X 

Duch. Accursed and unquiet wranghngc 
days, < 

How many of you have mine eyes beheld 1 < 

My husband lost his life to get the crown; \ 
And often up and down my sons were toss’d, < 
For me to joy and weep their gain and loss: X 
And being seated, and domestic broils 60^ 
Clean® over-blown, themselves, the con-) 
querors, ^ 

Make war upon themselves; brother to bro-S 
ther, > 

Blood to blood, self against seK:—O, prepos-) 
terous ? 

And frantic outrage, end thy damned spleen; > 
Or let me die, to look on earth no more ’ > 

Q. Eliz. Come, come, my boy; we will to? 
sanctuary.— ? 

Madam, farewell. ? 

Duch. Stay, I will go with you. ? 

Q Eliz. You have no cause. ( 

Arch \To the My gracious lady, go;^ 

And thither bear your treasure and your? 

goods. < 

For my part, I ’ll resign unto your grace To ( 
The seal I keep: and so betide to me < 

As weU I tender you and all of yours ’ ( 

Come, I ’ll conduct you to the sanctuary. I 

[Ea;eunt.2\ 


8 To ^et upon=to insult 

4 Aweless, t e inspiring no awe 

5 Map =picture ® Clean= completely. 
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ACT 

Scene I. London. A street. 

The trumpets sound. Enter the Prince of 
Wales, Gloster, Buckingham, Car¬ 
dinal Bourchier, Catesby, and others. 

^ [^Buck. Welcome, sweet prince, to London, 
s to your chamber.^] 

Glo. Welcome, dear cousm,® my tbougbts' 
sovereign: 

The weary way hath made you melancholy. 
Prince No, uncle; but our crosses on the 
way 

Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy. 

I want more uncles here to welcome me. 

I Glo. [ Sweet prince, th’ untainted virtue of 
your years 

Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit; 

Nor more can you distinguish of a man 
Than of his outward show; which, God he 
knows, 10 

Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart ] 
Those uncles which you want were dangerous; 
Your grace attended to their sugar’d words. 
But look’d not on the poison of their hearts 
God keep you from them, and from such false 
friends ’ 

Prince. \Aside’\ God keep me from false 
friends! but they were none. 

1 [[ Glo. My lord, the mayor of London comes 
to greet you. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and his Tram. 

May. God bless your grace with health and 
happy days ’ 

Prince. I thank you, good my lord;—and 
thank you alL 19 

\Mayar and his Train retire. ] 
I thought my mother, and my brother York, 
Would long ere this have met us on the way: 
Pie, what a slug® is Hastings, that he comes not 
To tell us whether they will come or no! 

Buck. And, in good tune, here comes the 
sweating lord. 

1 Chamber, % e camera regis, the “king’s chamber,” a 
name given to the metropolis. 

2 Ooii^in=kinsman » Slug, sluggard 


III. 

Enter Hastings. 

Prince. Welcome, my lord what, will our 
mother come ? 25 

Hast On what occasion, God he knows, 
not I, 

The queen your mother, and your brother 
York, 

Have taken sanctuary: the tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your 
grace, 29 

But by his mother was perforce^ withheld 
Buck. Fie, what an indirect and peevish^ 
course 

Is this of hers’ — Lord cardinal, will your 
grace 

Persuade the queen to send the Duke of York 
TJnto his princely brother presently *2 
If she deny,®—Lord Hastings, go with him, 
And from her jealous arms pluck him perforce 
£ Card. My Lord of Buckingham, if my weak I 
oratory S 

Can from his mother win the Duke of York, > 
Expect him here, but if she be obdiirate > 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 40> 
We should infringe the holy iirivilege > 

Of blessed sanctuary ’ not for all this land ? 
Would I be guilty of so great a sin. > 

Buck. You are too senseless-obstinate,^ my^ 
lord, > 

Too ceremomous and traditional: > 

Weigh it but with the grossness of this age, > 
You break not sanctuary in seizing him. > 
The benefit thereof is always granted ) 

To those whose dealings have deserv’d the place, ? 
And those who have the wit to claim the place: j 
This prince hath neither claim’d it nor de-? 

serv’d it; 61 / 

Therefore, in mine opinion, caimot have it: l 
Then, taking him from thence that is notj 
there, I 

You break no privilege nor charter there. c 

Oft have I heard of sanctuary-men; C 

But sanctuary-children ne’er till now. S 

4 Perforce, forcibly ® Peevish, capricious 

6 Deny, refuse. 

7 SenseUss-obstinate, i.e. unreasonably obstinate. 
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I Card. My lord, yon shall o’er-rule my mind 
for once — 

Come on, Lord Hastings, will you go with me? 
Hast, I go, my lord. 

Prince, Good lords, make all the speedy 
i haste yon may. ] 60 

[PJa^eunt Cardinal and Hastings. 
Say, uncle Gloster, if our brother come. 
Where shall we sojourn till our coronation 


Glo. Where it seems best unto your royal self. 
If I may counsel you, some day or two 64 
Your highness shall repose you^ at the Tower; 
Then where you please, and shall be thought 
most fit 

For your best health and recreation. 

Prince I do not like the Tower, of any 
place 2— 

[^Did Juhus Caesar build that place, my lord^ 



Olo. Welcome, dear cousm, my thoughts’ sovereign.—{Act lu L 2.) 


Buck. He did, my gracious lord, begin that 
place; ^ 

Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 

Prince. Is it upon rec6rd, or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it? 
Buck. Upon recdrd, my gracious lord. 
Prince. But say, my lord, it were not register d, 
Methinks the truth should live from age to age, 
As’t were retail’d® to all posterity, 

I Even to the general all-ending day. 

1 Repose you, rest yourself 

2 Of ti,ny place, ie of aU places. 

8 retold. 


Glo. [Aside] So wise so young, they say, do^ 
ne’er live long. ) 

Prince What say you, uncle ? 80^ 

Glo, I say, "without characters,^ fame lives ^ 
long.— ? 

[Aside] Thus, hke the formal Vice,® Iniquity,? 
I moralize two meanings in one word. > 

Prince.'^ That Julius Csesar was a famous^ 
- man; 

4 Without chardcters, i e without being preserved in 
written characters 

« Vwe, i e. the fool, a chief comic character m the old 
interludes 
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With what his valour did enrich his.^wit, 85 
His wit set down to make his valour live: 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; 
For now he lives m fame, though not in life.— 
I’ll tell you what, my cousin Buckingham,— 

Buck. What, my gracious lord? 90 

Prince An if I live until I be a man, 

Fll win our ancient right in France again, 

Or die a soldier, as I liv’d a king. 

Glo. [Asid^ Short summers lightly^ have a 
forward spring. 

Buck. Now, in good time,^ here comes the 
Duke of York. 

Enter with the Cardinal and Hastings. 

Prince. Hichard of York! how fares our 
noble brother? 

York. Well, my dear lord; so must I call 
you now. 

Prince. Ay, brother,—to our grief, as it is 
yours* 

Too late 2 he died that might have kept that 
title, 99 

Which by his death hath lost much majesty. 

Glo How fares our cousin, noble Loid of 
York? 

York. I thank you, gentle uncle. O, my lord, 
You said that idle weeds are fast in growth: 
The prince my brother hath outgrown me far. 

Glo. He hath, my lord. 

York. And therefore is he idle? 

Glo. 0, my fair cousin, I must not say so. 

York. Then is he more beholding^ to you 
than I. 

Glo. He may command me as my soveieign; 
But you have power in me as in a kinsman. 

York. I pray you, uncle, give me this— 
[playing with Gloster's swordhelt—then 
touching the dagger^ this dagger. iio 

Glo. My dagger, little cousin? with all my 
heart. 

Prince. A beggar, brother? 

York. Of my kind uncle, that I know will 
give’t. 

Being but a toy, which is no grief to give.^ 

1 commonly. 

2 In good time, happily. s Late=recently. 

* Beholding=heh.oldQn, i e, under obligation 

* Which is no grief to give, i.e. which it causes no regret 
to give away 


Glo. A greater gift than that I ’ll give my 
cousin. 125 

York. A greater gift 1—0, that’s the sw'ord 
to it. 

Glo. Ay, gentle cousin, were it light enough. 

York. O, then, I see you’ll part but with 
light gifts; 

In weightier things you ’ll say a beggar nay. 

Glo. It is too heavy for your grace to wear. 

York. I weigh it lightly,® were it heavier. 

Glo. What, would you have m^ weapon, 
little lord^ 122 

York. I would, that I might thank you as— 
as—you call me. 

Glo. How? 

Yo7*k. Ijittle. 

Prince. My Lord of York will still be cross 
in talk:— 

Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 

York. You mean, to bear me, not to bear 
with me:— 

Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me; 

Because that I am little, like an ape, iso 

He thinks that you should bear me on your 
shoulders. 

X^Buck. [Aside to Hastings^ With what a 
sharp provided^ wit he reasons! 

To mitigate the scorn he gives his uncle, 

He prettily and aptly taunts himself: 

So cunning and so young is wonderful ] 

Glo My lord, will’t please you pass along? 

Myself and my good cousin Buckingham 

Will to your mother, to entreat of her 

To meet you at the Tower and welcome you. 

York. What, will you go unto the Tower, 
my lord? i 40 

Prince. My lord protector needs will have 
it so. 

York. I shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 

Glo. Why, what should you fear? 

York. Marry, my uncle Clarence’ angry 
ghost: 

My grandam told me he was murder’d there. 

Prince. I fear no uncles dead. 

Glo. Nor none that live, I hope. 

P^ime. An if they live, I hope I need not 
fear. 


® I weigh it lightly, i.e. I set little value on it 
7 Prowled ssfurnislied beforehand, or perhaps=well- 
eciuipped. 
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But come, my lord; and with a heavy heart, 
Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. i50 
Exeunt Pinnce, YorJc^ Hastings^ 
Cardinal, and others; also the Lord 
Mayor and his Train 

Buck. Think you, my lord, this httle prating 
York 

Was not incensed^ by his subtle mother 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously'? 
Glo. No doubt, no doubt. 0, ’tis a parlous ^ 
boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable 
He’s all the mother’s, from the top to toe. 
Buck. Well, let them rest.—Come hither, 
Catesby. 

Thou ’rt sworn as deep to effect what we mtend 
As closely to conceal what we impart. 

Thou know’st our reasons urg’d upon the 
way;— 160 

What think’st thou^ is it not an easy matter 
To make Lord William Hastings of our mind, 
For the instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal of this famous isle *2 

Cate. He for his father’s sake so loves the 
pnnce, 

That he will not be won to aught against him. 
Buck. What think’st thou, then, of Stanley? 
will not he ? 

Cate. He will do all in all as Hastings doth. 
Buck. Well, then, no more but this: go, 
gentle Catesby, 

And, as it were far off, sound thou Lord EEas- 
tings, 1^0 

How he doth stand affected to our purpose; 
And summon him to-morrow to the Tower, 
To sit about the coronation 
T If thou dost find him tractable to us, 
^Encourage him, and tell him all our reasons: 
^If he be leaden, icy-cold, unwilling, 

I ^Be thou so too; and so break off your talk* 
And give us notice of his inclination: 

For we to-morrow hold divided councils, 
Wherein thyself shalt highly be employ’d.] 
Glo. Commend me to Loi'd William: tell 
him, Catesby, 181 

His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret Castle; 


1 Incensed, instigated. 2 Parlous, dangerous. 

8 Capable, i e, of good capacity; intelligent 


And bid my lord, for joy of this good news, 
Give Mistress Shore one gentle kiss the more. 

Buck. Good Catesby, go, effect this business 
soundly. 1S6 

Cate. My good lords both, with all the heed 
I can 

Glo. Shall we hear from you, Catesby, ere 
we sleep *2 

Cate. You shall, my lord. 

Glo. At Crosby Place, there shall you find 
us both. \_Exit Catesby. 

Buck. My lord, what shall we do, if we per¬ 
ceive 191 

Lord Hastings will not yield to our compldts?^ 

Glo. Chop off his head,—something we will 
determine; 

And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
Th’ earldom of Hereford, and the moveables 
Whereof the king my brother stood possess’d. 

Buck. I ’ll claim that promise at your grace’s 
hand. 

Glo. And look to have it yielded with all 
kindness. 

Come, let us sup betimes, that afterwards 
We may digest our cdmplots m some form. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene II. Before Lord Eastingi house. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord ’ my lord!— [Knocking. 

East. [FiVAm] Who knocks'2 

Mess. One from the Lord Stanley. 

East. [Withiri\ What is’t o’clock? 

Mess. IJpon the stroke of four. 

Enter Hastings. 

East. Cannot thy master sleep these tedious 
nights *2 

Mess. So it appears by that I have to say. 
First, he commends him to your noble seK. 

East. What then? 

Mess. Then certifies your lordship, that this 
night to 

He dreamt the boar had rased^ off his helm: 

13 Besides, he says there are two councils held; 
And that may be determin’d at the one 
Which may make you and him to rue at the 
other.] 


^ Compldts, concerted plans. * i2ased=tom. 
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Therefore he sends to know your lordship’s 
pleasure,— 

If presently you will take horse with him, 



Hast Cannot thy master sleep these tedious mghte? 

Mess So It appears by that I have to say —(Act in, 2 6,7.) 


And with all speed post with him toward the 
north, 

To shun the danger that his soul divines. 
Hast, Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord; 
138 


[^Bid him not fear the separated councils 20 ^ 
His honour and myseK are at the one, ^ 

And at the other is my good fnend Catesby; { 
Where nothing can proceed that toucheth us \ 
Whereof I shall not have intelligence. ] < 

Tell him his fears are shallow, without in¬ 
stance . ^ 

And for his dreams, I wonder he’s so simple 
To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers: 

To fly the boar before the boar pursues, 

Were to incense the boar to follow us, 

And make pursuit where he did mean no chase. 
Go, bid thy master rise and come to me; 31 

And we will both together to the Tower, 
Where he shall see the boar will use us kindly. 
3{ess. I ’ll go, my lord, and teU him what 
you say. [JEJxit. 

Enter Catesby. 

Cate. Many good morrow^s to my noble lord! 
Hast. Good morrow, Catesby; you are early 
stirrmg * 

What news, what news, in this our tottering 
stated 

Cate It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord; 
And I believe will never stand upiight 
Till Eichard wear the garland of the realm ^ 40 
Hast. How' wear the garland ^ dost thou 
mean the crown ‘i 
Cate, Ay, my good lord. 

Hast. I ’ll have this crown of mine cut from 
my shoulders 

Before I ’ll see the crown so foul misplac’d. 

But canst thou guess that he doth aim at it? 
Cate. Ay, on my life; and hopes to And you 
forward 

Upon his partyS for the gain thereof: 

And thereupon he sends you this good news,— 
That this same very day your enemies, 49 
The kindred of the queen, must die at Pomfret. 

Hast. Indeed, I am no mourner for that news. 
Because they have been still^ my adversaries: 
But, that I ’ll give my voice on Eichard’s side, 
To bar my master’s heirs in true descent, 

God knows I will not do it to the death.® 


1 Without iTistance, i e without ground, or cause 

2 The garland of the realm, i e the crown 

8 Party, side. ^ Still, constantly 

8 To the death, ^ e even if death is the punishment for 
not domg it 
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Cate, God keep your lordship in that gracious 
mind 1 

HoM But I shall laugh at this a twelve¬ 
month hence,— 

That they who brought me in^ my master’s hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. 59 

Well, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
I ’ll send some packing that yet thmk not on’t. 
Cate. ’T IS a vile thing to die, my gracious 
lord. 

When men are unprepar’d and look not for it 
Haet. O monstrous, monstrous’ and so falls it 
out 

With Rivers, Vaughan,^ Grey: and so ’twill do 
With some men else, that thmk themselves as 
safe 

As thou and I; who, as thou know’st, are dear 
To princely Richard and to Buckingham. 70 
Cate. The princes both make high account 
of you,— 

[Adde"] For they account his head upon the 
bridge ^ 

Hast. I know they do; and I have well de¬ 
serv’d it. 

Enter Stanley. 

Come on, come on; where is your boar-spear, 
man"? 

Fear you the boar, and go so unprovided'2 
Stan. My lord, good morrow;—good morrow, 
Catesby:— 

You may jest on, but, by the holy rood,^ 

I do not like these several councils, I. 

Hast. My lord, 

I hold my life as dear as you do yours; 80 

And never in my days, I do protest. 

Was it more precious to me than ’tis now; 
Think you, but that I know our state secure, 
I would be so triumphant as I am 
Stan. The lords at Pomfret, when they rode 
from London, 

Were jocund, and suppos’d their states were 
sure,— 

And they, indeed, had no cause to mistrust: 
?But yet, you see, how soon the day o’ercast. 
<This sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt 


1 7n=into s Yav^han. pronounced as a dissyllable. 

3 The l>ridge, i e London Bridge, where the heads of 
traitors were exposed 

4 The holy rood, i e the crucifix, * Misdoubt, mistrust 


Pray God, I say, I prove a needless coward’ 
What, shall we toward the Tower ^ the day is 
spent. 91 

Hast. Come, come, have with you.’^—^Wof" 
you what, my lord? 

To-day the lords you talk of are beheaded. 

Stan They, for their truth, might better 
wear their heads 

Than some that have accus’d them wear their 
hats.— 

But come, my lord, let us away. 

Enter a Pursuivant. ^ 

Hast. Go on before; I ’ll talk with this good ? 
fellow \_Exeunt Stanley and Catesby. ? 
How now, sirrah I how goes the world with thee? I 
Purs. The better that your lordship please c 
to ask. / 

Hast. I tell thee, man, ’t is better with me now J 
Than when thou mett’st me last where now we< 
meet: loi^ 

Then was I going prisoner to the Tower, I 
By the suggestion® of the queen’s allies; s 
But now, I tell thee—keep it to thyself— s 

This day those enemies are put to death, s 

And I in better state than e’er I was. S 

Purs. God hold it, to your honour’s goods 
content! > 

Hast. Gramercy,® fellow: there, drink that) 
for me. [Throwing him his 'purse. > 

Purs. God save your lordship! [Ecnt 5 

EMer a Priest. | 

Pr. WeU met, my lord; I’m glad to see your j 
honour. no? 

Hast. I thank thee, good Sir John, with ah^ 
my heart. \ 

I’m in your debt for your last exercise; j 

Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. ? 

[They confer privately in vohispers.l 

Enter Buckingham. > 

BucJc. [After watching Hastings and Priest^ 
What, talking with a priest, lord chamberlain 1S 
Your friends at Pomfret, they do need theS 
priest; } 

Your honour hath no shriving work in hand. ; 

« Have with you, let me have (keep) with you ^ come 
alone ‘7 Wot, know. 8 Suggestion, instigation 
9 Oramerey, from Fr grand merci=jn.ViclL thanks. 
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Hast. Good faith,and when I met this holy man, 
The men you talk of came into my mind.— 
What, go you toward the Tower? 

Buck. I do, my lord, but long I cannot stay 
there: 120 

[I shall return before your lordship thence. 


Hast. Nay, like enough, for I stay dinner 
there. 122 

BucJc. [Aside\ And supper too, although thou 
know’st it not.— 

Come, will you go? 

Hast. 1^11 wait upon your lordship. {Exeunt ] 



Riv O Pomfret, Pomfret ’ O thou bloody pnson. 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers I—(Act iii 3 8, 9) 


Scene III. Pomfi'et. Before the castle. 

Enter Katclifp, uitk a guards conducting 
Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan to execution. 

Riv. Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell you 
this,— 

To-day shalt thou behold a subject die 

For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. 

Grey. God keep the prince from all the pack 
of you! 

A knot you are of damned blood-suckers. 

Vaugh. You live that shall cry woe for this 
hereafter. 


Rat. Dispatch; the limit of your lives is out. 
Riv. O Pomfret, Pomfret! O thou bloody 
prison, 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers! 

Within the guilty closure^ of thy walls 10 
Richard the Second here was hack'd to death; 
And, for more slander to thy dismal seat. 

We give thee up our guiltless blood to drink. 
Grey. Now Margaret's curse is fall'n upon 
our heads, 

When she exclaim'd on Hastings, you, and I, 
For standing by when Richard stabb’d her son. 

1 Closure—inclosure 
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Riv, Then curs'd she Richard too; then I 
curs’d she Buckingham, 

Then curs’d she Hastings.—O, remember, God, 
To hear her prayer for them, as now for us! 
And for my sister and her princely sons, 20 
Be satisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 
Which, as thou know’st, unjustly must be spilt 
Rat Make haste; the hour of death is ex¬ 
piate.^ 

R%v, Come, Grey,—come, Yaughan,—let us 
here embrace. 

i Farewell, until we meet again in heaven. 

I \Exeunt ]] 

Scene IY. London, A room in the Tower, 

Bucking-ham, Stanley, Hastings, the Bishop 
of Ely, Ratcliff, Lovel, and others, sit¬ 
ting at a table; Officers of the Council 
attending. 

Hast. Now, noble peers, the cause why we 
are met 

Is, to determine of the coronation. 

In God’s name, speak,—when is the royal day^ 
Bmh Is all things^ ready for the royal time? 
Stan. It is; and wants but nomination.^ 

Ely. To-morrow, then, I judge a happy day. 
Buck. Who knows the lord protector’s mind 
herein^ 

Who is most inward with^ the noble duke? 
Ely. Your grace, we think, should soonest 
know his mind. 

I Buck QWe know each other’s faces - for our 
hearts, 10 

He knows no more of mine than I of yours; 
Or I of his, my lord, than you of mine.— ] 
Lord Hastings, you and he are near in love. 
Hast I thank his grace, I know he loves 
me well; 

But, for his purpose in the coronation, 

I have not sounded him, nor he dehver’d 
Hia gracious pleasure any way therein: is 

But you, my noble lords, may name the time, 
And in the duke’s behalf I ’ll give my voice. 
Which, I presume, he ’ll take in gentle part. 


1 Expmte, I e. on the point of expiring 
^ All things, here-everything 

8 Wants hut nomination, i.e only vrants the day to be 
named 

4 Inward intimate with, in the confidence of 


Ely. In happy time, here comes the duke 
himself. 22 

Enter Gloster. 

Glo. My noble lords and cousins all, good 
morrow. 

I have been long a sleeper: but, I trust, 

My absence doth neglect no great design. 
Which by my presence might have been con¬ 
cluded. 

Buck, Had you not come upon your cue, 
my lord, 

William Lord Hastings had pronounc’d your 
part,— 

I mean, your voice,—for crowning of the king. 

Glo. Than my Lord Hastmgs no man might 
be bolder; so 

H is lordship knows me well, and loves me 
well.— 

[ My lord of Ely, when I was last m Holbom, I 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there: c 
I do beseech you send for some of them. < 

Ely. Marry, and will, my lord, with all myc 
heart. [Eant ]; 

Glo. Cousin of Buckingham, a word with 
you. [Takes him aside. 

Catesby hath sounded Hastings in our busi¬ 
ness, 

And finds the testy gentleman so hot, 

That he will lose his head ere give consent 40 
His master’s child, as worshipful® he terms it. 
Shall lose the royalty of England’s throne. 

Buck. Withdraw yourself awhile; I’U go 
with you 

[Escit Gloster, followed by Buckingham, 

^Stan. We have not yet set down this day? 
of triumph. ? 

To-morrow, in my judgment, is too sudden; ? 
For I myself am not so well provided c 

As else I would be, were the day prolong’d.® < 

< 

Re-enter Bishop of Ely. 

Ely. Where is my lord the Duke of Gloster ? 
I have sent for these strawberries.] 

Hast His grace looks cheerfully and smooth 
to-day; 

There’s some conceit or other likes him well. 


6 Worshypful, used adverbially. 
« Prolon^d, postponed 
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When he doth bid good-morrow with such 
spirit. 52 

I think there’s ne’er a man in Christendom 
Can lesser hide his love or hate than he ; 

For by his face straight shall you know his 
heart. 

Stan. What of his heart perceive you m his 
face 


By any likelihood^ he show’d to-day^ 

Hast Marry, that with no man here he’s 
offended; 59 

For, were he, he had shown it in his looks. 

lie-enter Gloster a}id Buckingham. 

Glo. I pray you all, tell me what they de¬ 
serve 



Hast 0 bloody Richard ’—miserable England'—(Act ui. 4 105 ) 


That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft, and that have prevail’d 
Upon my body with their hellish charms *2 
Hast. The tender love I bear your grace, 
my lord, • 64 

Makes me most forward in this noble presence 
To doom th’ offenders: whosoe’er they be, 

I say, my lord, they have deserved dea^. 


Glo. Then be your eyes the witness of their 
evil: 69 

Look how I am bewitch’d ,* behold mme arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, wither’d up: 

And this is Edward’s wife, that monstrous 
witch. 

Consorted 2 with that harlot strumpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 


1 LikeliTiood, appeaxance, manifest sign 
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2 Ccmsorted, associated 
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KING EICHABD IIL 


ACT Iir. Scene 5, 


Hast If they have done this thing, my 
gracious lord,— 

Glo If’ thou protector of this damned 
strumpet, 

Talk’st thou to me of “ifs”Thou art a trai¬ 
tor :— 

Off with his head ’—now, by Saint Paul, I swear 
I will not dine until I see the same.— 79 

Lovel and Eatcliff, look that it be done 
The rest, that love me, rise and follow me. 

[Exeunt all^ except Hastings^ Lovely 
and Ratcliff. 

Hast Woe, woe for England! not a whit 
for me; ! 

For I, too fond,^ might have prevented this 
[ Stanley did dream the boar did rase^ his helm; 
And I did scorn it, and disdain to fly: 

Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did 
stumble, 

? And started when he look’d upon the Tower, 

^ As loth to bear me to the slaughter-house. 

5o, now I need the priest that spake to me: 
h now repent I told the pursuivant, 90 

^As too trnimphing, how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher’d, 
And I myself secure in grace and favour. 

Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curse 
<Is lighted on^ poor Hastings’ wretched head’ 

\ Rat Come, come, dispatch; the duke would 
\ be at dinner: 

sMake a short shrift; belongs to see your head. 

) Hast ]] 0 momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your good looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, lOi 
Eeady, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Zov. Come, come, dispatch; ’tis bootless to 
exclaim. 

^ Hcost. r 0 bloody Eichard!—miserable Eng- 
\ land 1 

^I prophesy the fearfull’st time to thee 
'.5 That ever wretched age hath look’d upon.—] 
Come, lead me to the block; bear him my head: 
They smile at me who shortly shall be dead.* 

[Exeunt. 


1 Fond, foolish s Rase, tear with Ms tusks. _ 

5 Is lighted on, has fallen on. 

* They miile, &c ,ie they who shortly shall be dead 
themselves, now smile at me 


Scene Y. The same. The Tower-walls. 

Enteft' Gloster and Buckingham, in rust^ 
armour^ marvellous ill-favoured. 

Glo. Come, cousin, canst thou quake, and 
change thy colour. 

Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then begin again, and stop again. 

As if thou wert distraught'* and mad with 
terror? 

Buck Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tra¬ 
gedian; 

Speak and look back, and pry on every side, 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw. 
Intending® deep suspicion • ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles; 

And both are ready m their offices, lo 

At any time, to grace my stratagems. 

But what, is Catesby gone? 

Glo He is; and, see, he brings the mayor 
along. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and Catesby. 

Buck. Lord mayor,— 

Glo. Look to the drawbridge there ’ 

[Brums heard without 

Buck Hark ’ a drum. 

Glo. Catesby, o’erlook the walls. 

Buck. Lord mayor, the reason we have sent 
for you,— 

Glo, [Looking over the walls\ Look back, 
defend thee,—here are enemies. 

Buck. God and our innocence defend and 
guard us! 20 

Glo. Be patient, they are friends,—Eatchfif 
and Lovel. 

Ervter Lovel and Eatcliff, with Hastings’ 
head. 

[; Lov. Here isthe head of that ignoble traitor, ’ 
The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings.] 5 
Glo. So dear I lov’d the man, that I must 
weep. 

I took him for the plainest harmless creature 
That breath’d upon the earth a Christian; 
[Madehim my book, wherein my soul recorded I 
The history of all her secret thoughts: < 


6 Distraught, distracted. 

6 Jnfe»Mfm^=pretendiiig, simulating 
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So smooth, he daub’d his vice with show of 
virtue, 

That, his apparent^ open guilt omitted,— 30 

I mean, his conversation- with Shore’s wife,— 
'He liv’d from all attainder^ of suspect 

Buck, Well, well, he was the covert’st shel¬ 
ter’d^ traitor 

That ever liv’d.—Look you, my Lord mayor. 
Would you imagine, or almost® believe,— 


W'ere’t not that, by great preservation, 

W'e live to tell it you,—the subtle traitor 
This day had plotted, in the council-house, 

To murder me and my good Lord of Gloster*? 
May. Had he done so? 40 

Glo. What, think you we are Turks or 
infidels *2 

Or that we would, against the form of law, 
Proceed thus rashly in the villain’s death, 



(Slo, So dear I lov’d the man, that I must ■weep.—-(Act lu 5 24) 


But that the Extreme peril of the case, u 
The peace of England and our persons’ safety, 
Enforc’d us to this execution? 

May. Now, fair befall you! he deserv’d his 
death; 

And your good graces both have well pro¬ 
ceeded, 

To warn false traitors from the like attempts. 


1 Apparent, manifest. 2 Conversation, intercourse 
3 Attainder, taint 4 Suspect, suspicion. 

Covert St shelter'd, most secretly hidden. « Almost, even. 
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Buck. I never look’d for better at his hands, ^ 
After he once fell m with Mistress Shore. 5i < 
Glo. Yet had we not determin’d he should < 
die, 

Until your lordship came to see his end; 
Which now the lovmg haste of these our friends, 
Somewhat against our meaning, have pre¬ 
vented; 

Because, my lord, we would haveliad you heard^ 

y Would have had you heard, i e would have wished 
you to hear 
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ACT m Scene 6 


I The traitor speak, and timorously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treasons; 
That you might well have signified the same 
Unto the citizens, who haply may 60 

Misconstrue us in him, and wail his death. 
May. But, my good lord, your grace’s word 
shall serve, 

As well as I^ had seen, and heard him speak; ] 
And do not doubt, right noble princes both. 
But I ’ll acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your just proceedings in this case. 

I £ Glo. And to that end we wish’d your lord- 
ship here, 

T’ avoid the censures of the carping world. 
BugIc. But since you come too late of our 
intent,^ 

Yet witness what you hear we did intend: To 
And so, my good lord mayor, we bid farewell. ] 
[Exit Lord Mayor. 

Glo. Go, after, after, cousin Buckingham. 
The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all 
post:^— 

There, at your meetest vantage of the time, 
Infer^ the bastardy of Edward’s children: 

i [[Tell them how Edward put to death a citizen, 
Only for saying he would make his son 
Heir to the crown; meanmg, indeed, his house. 
Which, by the sign thereof, was termed so. ] 
Moreover, urge his hateful luxury,® so 

And bestial appetite in change of lust; 

Which stretch’d unto their servants, daugh- 
^ ters, wives, 

I Even where his raging eye or savage heart, 
j Without control, lusted to make a prey. ] 
Nay, for a need, thus far come near my 
person:— 

Tell them, when that my mother went with 
child 

Of that insatiate Edward, noble York 
My princely father then had wars in France; 
And, by true computation of the time, 

Found that the issue was not his begot; 90 
Which well appeared in his lineaments. 

Being nothing Kke the noble duke my father: 
Yet touch this sparingly, as’t were far off; 
Because, my lord, you know my mother lives. 

1 Afi as if I. 2 Of our intent =for our purpose. 

® In all post, ie in sQl haste, as we say “post haste.’* 

* Infer, allege by inference, insinuate 
« Luxury, i e lasciviousness, profligacy 
VOL. IV. 


Bitck. Doubt not, my lord, I ’ll play the orator 
As if the golden fee for which I plead 
Were for myself: and so, my lord, adieu. 

Glo. If you thrive well, bring them to Bay- 
nard’s Castle; 

Where you shah, find me well accompanied 99 
With reverend fathers and well-learned bishops. 

Buck I go, and towards three or four o’clock 
Look for the news that the Guildhall affords. 

[Exit. 

Glo. Go, Lovel, with all speed to Doctor 
Shaw,— 

[To Cateshyl Go thou to Friar Penker;—^bid 
them both 

Meet me within this hour at Baynard’s Castle. 

[Exeunt Lovel, Cateshy, and Batcliff. 
Now will I in, to take some privy order. 

To draw the brats of Clarence out of sight; 
And to give notice that no manner person® 
Have any time recourse unto the princes. 

[Exit. 

t Scene YI. The same. A street. ) 

Enter a Scrivener. s 

S<ynv. Here is th’ indictment of the goodj 
Lord Hastings; < 

Which in a set hand fairly is engross’d, < 

That it may be to-day read o’er in Paul’s. I 
And mark how well the sequel hangs to-< 
gether:— \ 

Eleven hours I have spent to write it over, I 
For yesternight by Catesby was it sent me; s 
The precedent was full as long a-doing: s 

And yet within these five hours B[astingss 
liv’d, ) 

Untainted,® unexamin’d, free, at liberty. 5 

Here’s a good world the while! Why, who’s j 
so gross® 10 > 

That cannot see this palpable device? > 

Yet who so bold but says he sees it not*? j 
Bad is the world; and all will come to naught? 
When such ill dealing must be seen in> 
thought.^® ] [Exit. ^ 


6 No manner person^uo manner of person 
^ Precedent,, i.e the first draft of the indictment, 

8 Untainted, uncharged with any cnme 

9 Gross, dull 

10 Seen in thought, i e. in silence, without taking any 
visible notice of it. 
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Scene VII. The same CowHof Baynardls 
Castle. 

Enter, from the castle, Gloster, and, from 
another door, Buckingham, meeting him. 

Glo. How now, how now! what say the 
citizens 1 



Senv. Here is th* indictment of the good Lord Hastings 
Which in a set hand fairly is engross’d.—^Act ui 6 1,2) 

Buck. Now, by the holy mother of our Lord, 
The citizens are mum, say not a word. 
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Glo. Touch’d you the bastardy of Edward’s 
children? 4 

Buck I did; with his contract with Lady 
Lucy, 

And his contract by deputy in France; 

|[ Th’ insatiate greediness of his desires, ? 
And his enforcement of the city wives; ? 

His tyranny for trifles; his own bastardy,— \ 
As being got, your father then in France, lo ’ 
And his resemblance, being not like the duke: I 
Withal I did infer your hneaments,— I 

Being the right idea of your father, ^ 

Both in your form and nobleness of mind; ] I 
Laid open all your victories in Scotland, 

Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace. 

Your bounty, virtue, fair humility ; 

Indeed, left nothing fitting for your purpose 
TJntouch’d, or slightly handled, in discourse: 
And when my oratory drew toward end, 20 
I bade them that did love their country’s good 
Cry, “ God saveEichard, England’s royal king' ” 
Glo. And did they so ? 

Buck. No, so God help me, they spake not 
a word; 

But, like dumb statuas or breathing stones, 
Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. 
Which when I saw, I reprehended them; 

And ask’d the mayor what meant this wilful 
silence: 

His answer was,—the people were not used 
To be spoke to, but by the recorder. so 

Then he was urg’d to tell my tale again,— 
“Thus saith the duke, thus hath the duke 
inf err’d;” 

But nothing spoke m warrant from himself. 
[[When he had done, some followers of mine^ 
own, \ 

At lower end of the hall, hurl’d up their caps, s 
And some ten voices cried, “God save Kings 
Eichard 1 ” > 

And thus I took the vantage of^ those few,— I 
“Thanks, gentle citizens and friends,” quoth I;S 
“ This general applause and cheerful shout I 
Argues your wisdom and your love to Eichard> 
And even here brake off, and came away. ] 4i? 
Glo. What tongueless blocks were they! 

would they not speak? 

Buck. No, by my troth, my lord. 


1 Took the vantage of, i.e took advantage of. 
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Glo, Will not the mayor, then, and his 
brethren, come? 44 

Biich The mayor is here at hand. Intend^ 
some fear; 

Be not you spoke with but by mighty suit: 
And look you get a prayei-book in your hand. 
And stand between two churchmen, good my 
lord; 

For on that ground^ I ’ll make a holy descant:® 
And be not easily won to our request; 50 

Play the maid’s part,—stiU answer nay, and 
take it. 

Glo. I go; and if you plead as well for them 
As I can say nay to thee for myself, 

No doubt we ’ll bring it to a happy issue. 

Buck Go, go, up to the leads; the lord 
mayor knocks. [Exit Glower. 

Enter the Lord Mayor^ Aldermen^ and 
Citizens. 

Welcome, my lord: I dance attendance here; 
I think the duke wiU not be spoke withaL^ 

Ehnter^ from the castle^ Catesbt. 

Now, Catesby, what says your lord to my 
request^ 

Cate He doth entreat your grace, my noble 
lord, 

To visit him to-morrow or next day: 60 

He IS within, with two right-reverend fathers. 
Divinely bent to meditation; 

And in no worldly suit would he be mov’d, 

To draw him from his holy exercise. 

Buck Betum, good Catesby, to the gracious 
duke; 

Tell him, myself, the mayor and aldermen. 

In deep designs and matters of great moment. 
No less importing than our general good. 

Are come to have some conference with his 
grace. 

Cate. I ’ll signify so much unto him straight. 

[Exit. 

Buck Ah, ha, my lord, this prince is not an 
Edward! 7i 

jI[He is not loUing on a lewd day-bed, 

5But on his knees at meditation; 

^Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 


1 intend=pretend. * C?rounds: theme. - 

* i)^teant=harmony ^ TTiifeaZ^with 


But meditating with two deep divines; 75 < 

Not sleeping, to engross® his idle body, \ 
But praying, to enrich his watchful soul: "2 ] 

Happy were England, would this virtuous 
pnnce 

Take on himself the sovereignty thereof; 

But, sure, I fear we shall not win him to it. so 
May. Marry, God defend® his grace should 
say us nay 1 

Buck I fear he will: here Catesby comes 
again;—- 

Be-enter Catesby. 

Now, Catesby, what says his graced 

Cate. He wonders to what end you have 
assembled 

Such troops of citizens to come to him. 

His grace not being warn’d thereof before: 

He fears, my lord, you mean no good to him. 

Buck [[Sorry I am my noble cousin should^ 
Suspect me, that I mean no good to him: ] ) 

By heaven, we come to him m perfect love; 90 
Ajid so once more return and tell his grace. 

[Exit Catesby. 

When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads,^ ’t is much to draw them 
thence,— 

So sweet is zealous contemplation. 

Enter Gloster, in a gallery ahove^ between 
two Bishops. 

Catesby returns. 

May. See, where his grace stands ’tween 
two clergymen! 

Buck [ Two props of virtue for a Christian ? 
prince, i 

To stay him from the fall of vanity:] \ 

And, see, a book of prayer in his hand,— 

True ornaments to know® a holy man.— 
Famous Plantagenet, most gracious prince, lOO 
Lend favourable ear to our request; 

And pardon us the interruption 
Of thy devotion and right Christian zeal 
£ Glo. My lord, there needs no such apology: ( 
I rather do beseech you pardon me, \ 

Who, earnest in the service of my God, \ 


Engross, fatten ® De/end ss forbid. 

^ B 0 ads=prayers 8 To X^oio=by wbicb to know. 
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S Deferr’d the visitation of my friends. 

I ]feut, leaving this, what is your grace’s pleasure 'Z 

> BucL Even that, I hope, which pleaseth 

> God above, i09 

J And all good men of this ungovern’d isle.Jj 

Glo. I do suspect I have done some offence 
That seems disgracious^ in the city’s eye; 

And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. 
Buck. You have, my lord: would it might 
please your grace, 

On our entreaties, to amend your fault! 

Glo. Else wherefore breathe I in a Christian 
land? 

Buck Know, then, it is your fault that you 
resign 

The supreme seat, the throne majestical,^ 

The scepter’d ojffice of your ancestors, 119 
[[Your state of fortune and your due of birth, 
The lineal glory of your royal house, ] 

To the corruption of a blemish’d stock: 

Whilst, m the mildness of your sleepy 
I thoughts— 

> Which here we waken to our country’s good—] 
This noble isle doth want her proper limbs; 
Her face defac’d with scars of infamy, 

/[^Her royal stock graft ^ with ignoble plants, 

> And almost shoulder’d in^ the swallowing gulf 
^Of dark forgetfulness and deep oblivion.] 

Which to recure,® we heartily solicit 130 
Your gracious self to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land;— 
Not as protector, steward, substitute, 

Or lowly factor for another’s gam; 

But as successively,® from blood to blood. 

Your right of birth, your empery,'^ your own* 

f [[For this, consorted® with the citizens, 

Your very worshipful and loving friends, 

And by their vehement instigation, 1 S 9 

In this just suit come I to move your grace. ] 
Glo. I cannot teU, if to depart in silence. 

Or bitterly to speak in your reproof. 

Best fitteth my degree or your condition: 

<[; If not to answer, you might haply think 
\ Tongue-tied ambition, not replying, yielded 


1 

2 Majestical, i e. belonging to the majesty of a king. 

3 (?ra/«=: grafted 4 in=mto 

3 To recure, to heal again, to make sound 
« Successively, in due succession 

f Bmpery, empire 8 ConsorUd, associated. 
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To bear the golden yoke of sovereignty, ^ 
Which fondly® you would here impose on me;( 
If to reprove you for this suit of yours, i 48 ^ 
So season’d with your faithful love to me, I 
Then, on the other side, I check’d my friends ] \ 
Therefore,—to speak, and to avoid the first. 
And then, in speaking, not t’ incur the last,— 
Definitively thus I answer you. 

Your love deserves my thanks, but my desert 
Unmeritable^i shuns your high request. 

Q First, if all obstacles were cut away, \ 

And that my path were even to the crown, I 

As the npe revenue and due of birth; S 

Yet so much is my poverty of spirit, > 

So mighty and so many my defects, leo^ 

That I would rather hide me from my great- \ 
ness— I 

Being a bark to brook no mighty sea— \ 

Than in my greatness covet to be hid, I 

And in the vapour of my glory smother’d. S 
But, Gnd be thank’d, there is no need of me ;—\ 
And much I need to help you,^^ ^^^e there) 
need;— ] J 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 

Which, mellow’d by the stealing^® hours of time. 
Will well become the seat of majesty, 169 
[[And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign. < 
On him I lay that you would lay on me,— < 

The right and fortune of his happy stars; ] \ 

WTiich God defend that I should wring from 
him^ 

Buck My lord, this argues conscience in 
your grace; 

But the respects thereof are nice^® and trivial, 
[[All circumstances well considered. > 

You say that Edward is your brother’s son; < 
So say we too, but not by Edward’s wife; ( 
For tot was he contract to Lady Lucy,— c 
Your mother lives a witness to his vow, iso< 
And afterward by substituted^ betroth’d < 

To Bona, sister to the Eling of France. I 

These both put off,!® a poor petitioner, \ 


9 Fondly, unwisely. 

10 J check'd = might think) that I checked, le. 
rebuked or chided n J!7nwienta&Ze=devoid of ment 

12 And much I need, &q ,te and I am wanting much 
in abihty to help you. is Stealing, stealthily advancing 
w The respects thereof, % e the reasons for your conduct. 
15 Nice, over-scrupulous. is Contrdct, contracted. 

IT By substitute, i a by proxy. 

IS Put off, % e, repudiated, thrown over. 
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I A care-craz’d mottier to a many sons, 184 
A beauty-waning and distressed widow, 

Even in the afternoon of her best days. 

Made prize and purchase of his wanton eye, 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of his degree 

I To base declension^ and loath’d bigamy: 

By her, in his unlawful bed, he got 190 

This Edward, whom our manners call^ the 
prince. 

More bitterly could I expostulate,® 

Save that, for reverence to some ahve, 

^ I give a sparing limit to my tongue. ] 

Then, good my lord, take to your royal self 
This proffer’d benefit of dignity; 

If not to bless us and the land withal. 

Yet to draw forth your noble ancestry 
From the corruption of abusing tunes 
Unto a lineal true-derived course. 200 

May. Do, good my lord; your citizens en¬ 
treat you. 

Buck. Eefuse not, mighty lord, this proffer’d 
love. 

Cate. 0 , make them joyful, grant their law¬ 
ful Quit! 

Glo. Alas, why would you heap tbia care 
onme'2 

I am unfit for state and majesty:— 

I do beseech you, take it not amiss; 

I cannot nor I will not yield to you. 

Buck. If you refuse it,—as, in love and zeal. 
Loth to depose the child, your brother’s son; 
As weU we know your tenderness of heart, 210 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse,^ 

> Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 
5 And egally indeed to all estates,— ] 

Yet whether you accept our suit or no, 

Your brother’s son shall never reign our king; 
But we will plant some other in the throne, 
To the disgrace and downfall of your house: 
And m this resolution here we leave you.— 
Come, citizens: zounds. I’ll entreat no more. 
Glo. 0 , do not swear, my lord of Buckingham. 
\Easi;t Buckingham; the Mayor^ Aider- 
men^ and Oitizem are following him. 

1 Dedensxon, degradation 

2 Whom our manners call, % e whom, by courtesyjWe call. 
* Expostulate, i.e. remonstrate with you on your 
decision. ^ Remorse, pity. 


Gate. Call him again, sweet prmce; accept 
their suit 221 

If you deny them, all the land will rue it. 

Glo Will you enforce me to a world of cares? 
Call them again. 

[Cateshy stops the Citizens before they 
have gone off; then exit in search of 
Buckingham and the others. 

[To those of the Citizens who have not gone ojf\ 

I am not made of stone, 

But penetrable to your kind entreats, 

Albeit against my conscience and my soul. 

Re-enter Buckingham and Catesby; the 
Mayor^ &c. coming forward 

Cousin of Buckingham, — and sage, grave 
men,— 

Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 

To bear her burden, wh^r I will or no, 

I must have patience to endure the load: 230 
But if black scandal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 

Your mere enforcement shall acquittance 
me 

From all the impure blots and stains thereof; 
For God doth know, and you may partly 
see. 

How far I am from the desire of this. 

May. God bless your grace! we see it, and 
wiU say it. 

Glo. In saying so, you shall but say the 
truth. 

Buck. Then I salute you with this royal 
title,— 

Long live King Eichard, England’s worthy 
king! 240 

IQ J/ayor, <kc. Amen. > 

Buck. To-morrow may it please you to be; 

crown’d? 5 

Glo. Even when you please, for you will; 

have it so. \ 

Buck. To-morrow, then, we will attend your^ 
grace: ? 

And so, most joyfully, we take our leave. ^ 
Glo. [To the Bishopsl Come, let us to our< 
holy work again.— ? 

Farewell, good cousin;—farewell, gentle j 
friends. ] [ Exeunt. \ 
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ACT IV. 


i Scene I London Before the gate of the Tower. 

^ Enter^ ononeMe^ Queen Elizabeth, Duchess 
? OF York, and Dorset; on the other^ Anne 
/ Duchess of Glosteb, leading Lady Mar- 
? GARET Plantagenet, Clarence’s young 
j daughter. 

I Buch. Who meets us here^—my niece^ 
j Plantagenet, 

(Led m the hand of her kind aunt of Gloster*? 
j Now, for my life, she’s wandermg to the Tower, 

I On pure heart’s love, to greet the tender 
pnnces.— 

Daughter, well met 

Anne. God give your graces both 

A happy and a joyful time of day^ 

§. ELiz. As much to you, good sister ^ 
Whither away^ 

Anne. No further than the Tower; and, as 
I guess, 

Dpon the like devotion as yourselves, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. lo 
Q Eliz. Kmd sister, thanks: we ’ll enter all 
< together — 

I ^And, in good time, here the lieutenant comes. 

Enter Brakenburt, from the Tower. 

Master heutenant, pray you, by your leave, 
How doth the prince, and my young son of 
York? 

S Brah Eight well, dear madam. By your 

1 ^ patience, 2 

I may not suffer you to visit them; 

The king hath strictly charg’d the contrary. 

Q. Eliz. The king! who’s that? 

> Brah. I mean the lord protector. 

! Q. Eliz. The Lord protect him from that 
> kingly titled 20 

>Hath he set bounds between their love and me? 

; I am their mother; who shall barmefrom them? 

; Buck. I am their father’s mother; I will see 
' them. 


1 .Vwce=gTanddaughter 
8 Patience, pronounced as a trisyllable 
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Anne. Their aunt I am in law, in love their < 
mother 24 < 

Then bring me to their sights; I’ll bear thy^ 
blame, ^ 

And take thy office from thee, on my peril, s 
B?'ak. No, madam, no,—I may not leave it so* S 
I’m bound by oath, and therefore pardon me. \ 

rr Ci [Eant.\ 

Enter Stanley. } 

Stan. Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour^ 
hence, 29 < 

And I ’ll salute your grace of York as mother, ‘ 
And reverend looker-on, of two fair queens — ^ 
\To Anne\ Come, madam, you must straight^ 
to Westminster, 

There to be crowned Eichard’s royal queen. 

Q. Eliz Ah, cut my lace asunder, 

That my pent heart may have some scope toj 
beat, i 

Or else I swoon with this dead-killing news! > 
Anne. Despiteful tidings ^ O unpleasing news! \ 
Bor Be of good cheer:—mother, how fares? 

your grace'? i 

Q. Eliz. 0 Dorset, speak not to me, get theej 

hence’ 39^ 

Death and destruction dog thee at the heels; \ 
Thy mother’s name is ominous to children i 

If thou wilt outstrip death, go, cross the seas, ^ 
And live with Eichmond, from^ the reach of ^ 
heU: i 

Go, hie thee, hie thee from this* slaughter-house, ? 
Lest thou increase the number of the dead; ? 
And make me die the thrall^ of Margaret’s| 
curse,— j 

N or mother, wife, nor England’s counted queen. ( 
Stan. Full of wise care is this your counsel, ( 
madam.— ^ 

\To Dorset] Take all the swift advantage of 5 
the hours; \ 

You shall have letters from me to my son® 50 > 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way: > 

Be not ta’en tardy by unwise delay. 

Buch. 0 ill-dispersing wind® of misery ’— J 


® From, out of ^ Thrall, victim (literally, ** slave”) 
& Son, stepson {% e Richmond) 

« lll-dispersing wind, % e wind that scatters evil abroad. 
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my accursed womb, the bed of death! 54 

cockatrice hast thou hatch’d to the world, 
Whose unavoided eye is murderous. 

Stan Come, madam, come; I in all haste was 
sent 

Anne. And I in all unwillingness will go.— 
O, would to God that the inclusive verge ^ 

Of golden metal that must round my brow 60 
[Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain! 


Anointed let me be with deadly venom; e2j 
And die, ere men can say, ‘‘God save thej 
queen ? 

Q. Mu. Go, go, poor soul, I envy not thy^ 
glory; I 

To feed my humour, wish thyself no harm.^ ( 
Anne. No^ why^—When he that is my hus-^ 
band now < 

Came to me, as I follow’d Henry’s corse; t 



Duck Whc meetB us here?-—my niece Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of GHoster’—(Act iv. 1 1,2 ) 


I WTien scarce the blood was well wash’d from 
his hands 

WTiich issu’d from my other angel husband, 
And that dead saint which then I weeping 
follow’d; 70 

O, when, I say, I look’d on Eichard’s face. 
This was my wish,—“Be thou,” quoth I, 
{ “accurs’d, 

1 Verge circle, literally, boundary. 

2 To feed my 'imurnwr, wish thyself no harm, i e do not, 
just to please me, wish barm to thyself. 


For making me, so young, so old a widow! < 

And, when thou wedd’st, let sorrow haunt thy^ 
bed; 74^ 

And be thy wif6—if any be so mad— \ 

More miserable by the hfe of thee s 

Than thou hast made me by my dear lord’s > 
death!” - \ 

Lo, ere I can repeat this curse again, ^ i 
Even in so short a space, my'woman’s 
heart ? 

Grossly grew captive to his honey words, sd? 
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?And prov’d the subject of mine own soul's 
\ curse,— SI 

I Which ever since hath kept mine eyes from rest j 
<!For never yet one hour^ in his bed 
?Have I enjoy’d the golden dew of sleep, 
i But have been waked by his timorous dreams. 


^Besides, he hates me for my father Warwick; 
< And will, no doubt, shortly be rid of me 


Q. Eliz, Poor heart, adieu! I pity thy com¬ 
plaining. 

Anne. No more than from my soul I mourn 
for yours. 

Q. Miz, Farewell, thou woeful welcomer of 
glory’ • 90 

Anne. Adieu, poor soul, that tak’st thy leave 
of it’ 

Buck. [To Dorset] Go thou to Richmond, and 
good fortune guide thee!— 

[To Anne] Go thou to Richard, and good angels 
tend thee’— 

[To Queen ElizahetK] Go thou to sanctuary, 
good thoughts possess thee!— 

I to my grave, where peace and rest lie with me! 
Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, 

And each hour’s j‘oy wreck’d with a week of 
teen. 2 

Q. Miz. Stay yet, look back with me unto 
the Tower.— 

Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes. 
Whom envy hath immur’d vdthin your walls! 
Rough cradle for such little pretty ones! loi 
Rude ragged nurse, old sullen playfellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well! 

So foolish sorrow bids your stones farewell 

[Eweunt ] 


Scene IL The same. A room of state in the 
palace. 

Sennet. Enter Richard in state, crowned; 
Buckingham, Catesbt, Ratcliff, Lovel, 
a Page, and othe/i's. 

K. Rich. Stand all apart.—Cousin of Buck¬ 
ingham,— 

BucJc. My gracious sovereign? 

K. Rich. Give me thy hand. [Ascends the 
throne.] Thus high, by thy advice 
And thy assistance, is King Richard seated:— 


pronounced as a dissyllable. 2 TeeUf sorrow. 
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But shall we wear these honours for a day? 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them? 

Buch Still live they, and for ever let them 
last! 

K. Rich. Ah, Buckingham, now do I play 
the touch,3 

To try if thou be current gold indeed:— 
Young Edward lives;—think now what I 
would speak. lo 

Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 

K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I say, I would 
be king. 

Buck. Why, so you are, my thrice-renowned 
liege. 

K. Rich. Ha! am I king^ ’tis so:—but Ed¬ 
ward lives. 

Buck. True, noble prince. 

K. R%eh. O bitter consequence, 

That Edward still should live! “True, noble 
prince!”— 

Cousin, thou wert not wont to be so dull:— 
Shall I be plain*?—I wish the bastards dead; 
And I would have it suddenly perform’d. 19 
What say’st thou now? speak suddenly, be brief. 

Buck. Your grace may do your pleasure. 

K. Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kind¬ 
ness freezes: 

Say, have I thy consent that they shall die? 

Buck. Give me some breath, some little 
pause, my lord. 

Before I positively speak herein: 

I will resolve^ your grace immediately. [Exit. 

Gate. [Aside to another] The king is angry; 
see, he gnaws his lip. 

K. Rich. I -will converse with iron-witted 
fools [Descends from his throne. 

And unrespective® boys: none are for me 
That look into me with considerate eyes:— 30 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circum¬ 
spect.— 

Boy!— 

Page. My lord? 

K. Rich. Know’st thou not 'any whom cor¬ 
rupting gold 

Would tempt unto a close exploit® of death? 

Page. I know a discontented gentleman, 

8 The touch, %.e the touchstone. 

4 Resolve, satisfy, answer 
s ITnrespecitve, careless, unthinking. 

6 Close exploit, secret deed. 
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Whose humble means match not his haughty 
mind: 

Oold were as good as twenty orators, 

And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing. 
E, Rich, What is his name? 

Page. His name, my lord, is Tyrrel. 40 
K. Rich, I partly know the man go caU 
him hither. [Eant Page. 

The deep-revolving witty^ Buckmgham 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels: 
Hath he so long held out with me untir’d, 
And stops he now for breath'^—^well, be it so. 

Enter Stanley 

How now ’ what news with you'^ 

Stan. My lord, I hear 

The Marquess Dorset’s fled beyond the seas 
To Eichmond, in those parts where he abides. 
K. Rich. Come hither, Catesby. [Staidey 
retires.’] —Eumour it abroad 49 

That Anne, my wife, is very grievous sick; 
l£I will take order^ for her keeping close. 

5 Inquire me out some mean-born gentleman, 

5 Whom I will marry straight to Clarence’ 
\ daughter;— 

5 The boy is foolish, and I fear not him .—2 
Look, howthoudream’st’—I say again, give out 
That Anne my queen is sick, and like to die: 
About it; for it stands me much upon,^ 

To stop all hopes whose growth may damage 
me. \Esdt Catesby. 

I must be married to my brother’s daughter, 
Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass:— 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her! 6i 
Uncertain way of gain! But I am in 
So far in blood, that sin will pluck on sin: 
Tear-falling^ pity dwells not in this eye. 

Re-enter Page, with Tyeeel. 

Is thy name Tyrrel? 

Tyr. James Tyrrel, and your most obedient 
servant. 

K. Rich. Art thou mdeed? 

Tyr. Prove me, my gracious lord. 

K. Rich. D^st thou resolve to kiU a friend 
of mine? 


1 Witty, clever, cunning. 

2 Talce order, arrange, take measures. 

* It stands me much upon, it is of much concern to me. 
Tear-falling, tear-shedding 


Ty7\ Ay, my lord; 

But I had rather kill two enemies. 70 

E. Rich. Why, then thou hast it: two deep 
enemies, 

Foes to my rest and my sweet sleep’s disturbers, 

Are they that I would have thee deal upon:— 

Tyrrel, I mean those bastards in the Tower. 

Tyr. Let me have open means to come to 
them, 

And soon I ’ll rid you from the fear of them. 

E. Rich. Thou sing’st sweet music. Hark, 
come hither, Tyrrel: 

Go, by this token:—nse, and lend thme ear: 

[ Whispers. 

There is no more but so:—say it is done, 79 

And I wnll love thee, and prefer® thee for it 

Tyr. I will dispatch it straight [Escit. 

Re-enter Buckingham. 

Buch. Mylord, I have consider’d in my mind 

The late demand that you did sound me in. 

E. Rich Well, let that rest Dorset is fled 
to Eichmond. 

Buck. I hear the news, my lord. 

E. Rich Stanley, he® is your wife’s son:— 
well, look to it 

Buck. My lord, I claim the gift, my due by 
promise. 

For which your honour and your faith is 
pawn’d;^ 

Th’ earldom of Hereford, and the moveables, 

Which you have promised I shall possess. 90 

E. Rich Stanley, look to your wife: if she 
convey 

Letters to Eichmond, you shall answer it. 

Buck. What says your highness to my just 
request? 

E. Rich. I do remember me,—Henry the 
Sixth 

Did prophesy that Eichmond should be king, 

When Eichmond was a little peevish boy. 

A king!—^perhaps— 

Buck. Mylord,— 

E. Rich. How chance the prophet could not 
at that time 

Have told me, I being by, that I should kill 
him? 100 


® Prefer, advance. ® He, %.e Eichmond. 

? Pawn'd, pledged. 
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Buck, My lord, your promise for the earl¬ 
dom,— 101 

K. Rich, Eichmond!—When last I was at 
Exeter, 

The mayor in courtesy showed me the castle. 
And call’d it Eougemont. at which name I 
started. 

Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 

I should not hve long after I saw Eichmond. 
Buck, My lord,— 

K, Rich. Ay, what’s o’clock'2 
Buck. I am thus bold to put your grace in 
mind 109 

Of what you promis’d me. 

K. Rich, Well, but what’s o’clock? 

Buck. Upon the stroke of ten. 

K. Rich. Well, let it strike. 

Buck. Why let it strike ^ 

K. Rich. Because that, like a Jack, thou 
keep’st the stroke 

Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 

I am not in the giving vein to-day. 

Buck. Why, then resolve^ me whether you 
will or no. 

K. Rich Thou troublest me; I am not in 
the vein. \EcGeunt all except Buckingham. 
Buck. Is it even so? rewards he my true 
service 

With such contempt? made I him king for this? 
0, let me think on Hastings, and be gone 120 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on! 

\_Esoit. 

ScETSTE III. Another room in the palace. 
Enter Ttrrel. 

Tyr. The tyrannous and bloody act is 
done,— 

The most arch 2 deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty oh 
Dighton and Forrest, whom I did suborn 
To do this ruthless piece of butchery. 

Albeit they were desh’d villains, bloody dogs, 
Melted^ with tenderness and mild compassion. 
Wept like two children in their death’s sad 
story. 

1 Resolve, answer, satisfy. 

2 Aroh. chief, ou^and-out. 
s Melted, % e overcome. 
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“O, thus,” quoth Dighton, *‘lay the gentle 
babes,”— 

“Thus, thus,” quoth Forrest, “girdlmg one 
another 10 

Within their alabaster innocent arms 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk. 
Which in their summer beauty kiss’d each 
other. 

A book of prayers^ on their pillow lay; 
“Which once,” quoth Forrest, “almost chang’d 
my mind; 

But, O, the devil”—there the villain stopp’d; 
When Dighton thus told on,—“We smothered 
The most replenished® sweet work of nature, 
That from the prime® creation e’er she fram’d.” 
Hence both are gone with conscience and re¬ 
morse; 20 

They could not speak; and so I left them both, 
To bear this tidmgs to the bloody king:— 
And here he comes 

Enter King- Eichard. 

All health, my sovereign lord! 

K. Rich. Kind Tyrrel, am I happy in thy 
news^ 

Tyr. If to have done the thing you gave in 
charge 

Beget your happiness, be happy then, 

For it is done. 

K. Rich. But didst thou see them dead 

Tyr. I did, my lord. 

K. Rich. And buried, gentle Tyrrel 

Tyr. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried 
them; 

But where, to say the truth, I do not know. 

K. Rich. Come to me, T'yrrel, soon^ at after¬ 
supper, 81 

When thou shalt tell the process® of their death. 
Meantime, but think how I may do thee good. 
And be inheritor of thy desire. 

Farewell till then. 

Tyr. I humbly take my leave. {Exit. 

K. Rich. The son of Clarence have I pent 
up close; 

His daughter meanly have I match’d in mar¬ 
riage; 

* Prayers, pronounced as a dissyllable 
^ Replenished, complete, consummate 
6 Prime, primitive. ^ Soon, presently. 

8 Process, narrative, history. 



ACT IV Scene 3 

The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom, 
And Anne my wife hath bid this world good 
night. 39 

Now, for I know the Breton Eichmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother’s daughter, 
And, by that knot,^ looks proudly on the crown, 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer. 


ACT IV Scene 4. 

Enter Catesbt. 

Cate, My lord,— 44 

K. Rich Good news or bad, that thou com’st 
in so bluntly^ 

Cate Bad news, my lord: Ely is fled to 
Eichmond, 


KING EICHAED III 



Tyr, " 0, thus,” quoth Bighton, “lay the gentle babes,”— 
“Thus, thus,” quoth Forrest, “girdling one another 
Within their alabaster innocent arms.”—{Act iv 3 9 - 11 ) 


And Buckingham, back’d with the hardy 
Welshmen, 

Is in the fleld, and still his power increaseth. 
K. Rich. Ely with Eichmond troubles me 
more near 

Than Buckingham and his rash-levied strength. 
Come,—I have learn’d that fearful 2 comment¬ 
ing 51 

Is leaden servitor to^ dull delay; 

1 By that knot, by means of that alliance 

2 Fearful, timorous 

s Servitor to, attendant on. 


Delay leads impotent and snail-pac’d'beggary: 
Then fiery expedition be my wmg, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king * 

Go, muster men: my counsel is my shield; 
We must be brief, when traitors brave the 
field. [Exeunt. 

Scene IY. The same. Before the palace. 
Queen Margaret. 

Q.Mar. So, now prosperity begins to mellow. 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 
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J Here in these confines slily have I lurk’d, 3 
jXo watch the waning of mine enemies. 

^ A dire induction am 1 witness to, 

< And will to France; hoping the consequence 
^Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical.— 

Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret. who 
comes here \_Retires.'^ 

Enter Queen Elizabeth cmd the Duchess 
OF York. 

Q. Eliz. Ah, my poor princes! ah, my ten¬ 
der babes ’ 

^^My unblown flowers,^ new - appearing^ 

< sweets'] 10 

If yet your gentle souls fiy in the air. 

And be not fix’d in doom perpetual. 

Hover about me with your airy wings. 

And hear your mother’s lamentation 1 
> C [-d^tcZe] Hover about her; say that 

] right for right 

) Hath dimm’d your infant mom to aged night.] 
Euch. So many miseries have craz’d my 
voice, 

That my woe-wearied tongue is still and 
mute — 

Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead ^ 

^ c§- Mar. [ABide\ Plantagenet doth quit^ 

i Plantagenet, 20 

5 Edward for Edward pays a dying debt ] 

Q. Eliz. Wilt thou, 0 God, fiy from such 
gentle lambs, 

And throw them in the entrails of the wolf ^ 
When didst thou sleep, when such a deed was 
done? 

^ £Q. Mar. [Asidel When holy Harry died, 
5 and my sweet son. ] 

Duch. Dead life, blind sight, poor mortal 
living ghost. 

Woe’s scene, world’s shame, grave’s due by 
s life usmp’d,] 

Brief abstract and recdrd of tedious days, 

Eest thy unrest on England’s lawful earth, 

[Sitting down. 

Unlawfully noade drunk with innocent blood I 
Q. Eliz. Ah, that thou wouldst as soon 
afford a grave 31 

As thou canst yield a melancholy seat! 

1 Flowers^ pronounced as a dissyllable 

2 New-appeaniig, whose appearance is but recent. 

3 Quit, requite, pay quittance for. 
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Then would I hide my bones, not rest them 
here. 33 

£ Ah, who hath any cause to mourn but I ^ ] ^ 
[Sittitig down hy her. 
£Q. Mar. [Coming forward] If ancient sor-^ 
row be most reverend, ( 

Give mine the benefit of seniory,^ J 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand.® I 
If sorrow can admit society, I 

[Sitting down with them, j 
Tell o’er your woes again by viewing mine.— ( 
I had an Edward, till a Bichard kill’d him; 40s 
I had a Harry, till a Bichard kill’d him: \ 

Thou hadst an Edward, till a Bichard kill’d S 
him; S 

Thou hadst a Bichard, till a Bichard kill’d him. I 
Duch. I had a Bichard too, and thou didst 5 
kill him; I 

I had a Butland too, thou holp’st to kill him. > 
Q. Mar. Thou hadst a Clarence too, and; 
Bichard kill’d him. \ 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 5 
A hell-hound that doth hunt us all to death: 5 
That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes, > 
To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood; 50 \ 
That foul defacer of God’s handiwork; J 

That excellent grand tyrant of the earth, ; 

That reigns in galled eyes of weeping souls, / 
Thy womb let loose, to chase us to our graves .—( 
O upright, just, and true-disposing God, I 

How do I thank thee, that this carnal® cur < 
Preys on the issue of his mother’s body, , < 
And makes her pew-fellow with others’ moanF I 
Duch. 0 Harry’s wife, trifimph not in myj 
woes' \ 

God witness with me, I have wept for thine. > 
Q. Mar. Bear with me; I am hungry forS 
revenge, 6 I) 

And now I cloy me with beholding it. > 

Thy Edward he is dead, that kill’d my Ed-> 
ward; > 

Thy other Edward dead, to qmt my Edward;? 
Young York he is but boot,® because both they? 
Match not the high perfection of my loss: < 

4 Seniory, seniority 

^ Frovm on the upper hand, le. have the place of 
honour « Carnal, bloodthirsty, cannibal 

y Makes her pevj-fellow mth others' moan, gives her an 
equal share of the sorrow which others suffer 
^ He is hut hoot, %e he is merely thrown in to make 
weight. 
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^Thy Clarence he is dead that stabb’d my Ed- 
\ ward; 

b And the beholders of this tragic play, 
bTh’ adulterate Hastings, Elvers, Vaughan, 
Grey, 

S Untimely smother’d in their dusky graves. TO 
) Eichard yet lives, hell’s black intelligencer;^ 
i Only reserv’d their factor,^ to buy souls, 

^ And send them thither:—but at hand, at hand, 
/Ensues his piteous and unpitied end; 

; Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, samts 

? pray) 

i To have him suddenly convey’d from hence ^ 
(Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 
SXhat I may live to say, “The dog is dead” > 

( Q, Eliz. 0, thou didst prophesy the time 
( would come 

< That I should wish for thee to help me curse 

I That bottled spider, that foul bunch-back’d 
toad! 81 

Q. Mar. I call’d thee then vain flourish of 
my fortune: 

^ I call’d thee then poor shadow, painted queen; 
<The presentation^ of but what I was, 

)The flattering index^ of a direful pageant; 

? One heav’d a-high,® to be hurl’d down below; 
mother only® mock’d with two fair babes; 

I A dream of what thou wert; a breath, a 
bubble; 

A sign of dignity, a garish flag 

To be the aim of every dangerous shot; 90 

A queen in jest, only to fill the scene. 

Where is thy husband now? where be thy 
< brothers? 

\ Where be thy two sons? wherein dost thou joy'2 

I Who sues to thee, and cries, “God save the 
queen”'2 

Where be the bending peers that flatter’d thee'2 
Where be the thronging troops that follow’d 
thee *2 

Decline all this, and see what now thou art; 
.For7 happy wife, a most distressed widow, 
bFor joyful mother, one that wails the name; 

] For queen, a very® caitiflf crown’d with care; lOO 


1 Intelligencer^ go-between, instrument 

2 Their factor, i e agent (of the Infernal powers) 
s Presentation, show, semblance 

^Index, prologue ^ A-high, on high ® Only, merely 
T For ^instead of, in this and the six following lines 
8 Very, mere 


For one being su’d to, one that humbly sues; ^ 
For one that scorn'd at me, now scorn’d of me; \ 
For one being fear’d of all, now fearing one; < 
Jjbr one commanding all, obey’d of none. < 
Thus hath the course of justice whirl’d about, \ 
And left thee but a very® prey to time; s 
Having no more but thought of what thouS 
wert, s 

To torture thee the more, being what thou art. S 
Thou didst usurp my place, and dost thou not> 
Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow^ iio> 
Now thy proud neck bears half my burden’d®) 
yoke; S 

From which even here I slip my wearied head,; 
And leave the burden of it all on thee.— ? 

[ibises. ( 

Farewell, York’s wife;—and queen of sad mis-? 

chance*— ? 

These English woes shall make me smile m? 

France. ? 

\^Qfieen Elizabeth and the Duchess of York rise. ^ 
Q. Eliz. O thou well-skiU’d m curses, stayj 
awhile, ( 

And teach me how to curse mme enemies! \ 

Q Mar. Forbear to sleep the night, and fast '( 
the day; j 

Compare dead happiness with hving woe; | 
Think that thy babes were fairer than they s 
were, 120^ 

And he that slew them fouler than he is: ) 

Bettering^® thy loss makes the bad causer I 
worse: ; 

Eevolving^^ this will teach thee how to curse. > 
Q. Eliz. My words are dull; 0, quicken) 
them with thine! > 

Q. Mar. Thy woes will make them sharp,? 

and pierce like mme. [Exit.lif 

Duch. Why should calamity be full of words^ 
Q. El%z. Q Windy attorneys to th eir chent woes, ( 
Airy succeeders^® of intestate joys,] ( 

Poor breathing orators of miseries! 

Let them have scope: though what they do 
impart isa 

Help nothing else,^® yet will they ease the heart. 
Duch. If so, then be not tongue-tied: go 
with me, 

d Burden'd, burdensome 

10 Bettering, i e magnifying, exaggerating 

11 Revolving, considering i® Suceeeders, i e heirs. 

13 jffeZp nothing else, axe of no other use 
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KING EICHARD III. 


ACT IV Scene 4. 


And in tlie breath of bitter words let’s smother 
My damned son, that thy two sweet sons 
smother’d.^ \_Dru7n within, 

I hear his drum:—be copious in exclaims ^ 

Enter King Eichard with troops, marching. 

K. Rich. Who intercepts me in my expedi¬ 
tion^ 

Duch. 0, she that might have intercepted 
thee, 

By strangling thee in her accursed womb, 
From all the slaughters, wretch, that thou 
hast done’ 

I Q. Eliz [^Hid’st thou that forehead with a 
golden crown, 140 

Where should be branded, if that right were 
right, 

<The slaughter of the prince that oVd^ that 
< crown, 

<And the dire death of my poor sons and 
< brothers 

Tell me, thou viUam slave, where are my 
children^ 

Duch. Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy 
brother Clarence % 

1 [[ And little Ned Plantagenet, his son^ 

Q Eliz. Where is the gentle Eivers, 
Vaughan, Grey*? 

Duch. WTiere is kind Hastings?] 

K. Rich. A flourish, trumpets! strike 
alarum, drums 1 

Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Eail on the Lord^s anointed: strike, I say! i5i 
\Flourish. Alarum. 
Either be patient, and entreat me fair,^ 

Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 

Duch. Art thou my son^ 

K. Rich. Ay, I thank God, my father, and 
yourself. 

Duch. Then patiently hear my impatience. 
K. Rwh. Madam, I have a touch ^ of your 
condition,® 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 


1 That thy two sweet sons smother'd, \7ho smothered thy 
two sweet sons ' 2 Exclaims, cries, 

s Ow'd, owned, possessed. 

Entreat me fair, use me well, i e let your words he 
pleasant. fi A touch, % e. somewhat 

« Condition, disposition 
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Duch. 0, let me speak 1 

E. Rich. Do, then; but I ’ll not hear. 

Duch 1 will be mild and gentle in my 
words. 161 

K Rich. And brief, good mother; for I am 
in haste.' 

Duch. Art thou so hasty*? I have stay’d for 
thee, 

God knows, in torment and in agony. 

K. Rich. And came I not at last to comfort 
you*? 

Duch. No, by the holy rood, thou know’st 
it well, 

Thou cam’st on earth to make the earth my 
heU. 

A grievous burden was thy birth to me; 

Tetchy^ and wayward was thy infancy; 

Thy school-days frightful,® desperate, wild, and 
furious; ITO 

Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and ven¬ 
turous, 

Thy age confirm’d, proud, subtle, sly, and 
bloody. 

More mild, but yet more harmful-kind in 
hatred: 

What comfortable hour® canst thou name. 

That ever grac’d me in thy company*? 

K. Rich. Faith, none, but Humphrey hour, 
that call’d your grace 

To breakfast once forth of my company. 

If I be so disgracious^^ in your eye, 178 

Let me march on, and not offend you, madam.— 

Strike up the drum. 

Duch. I pnthee, hear me speak. 

K. Rich. You speak too bitterly. 

Duch. Hear me a word; 

For I shall never speak to thee again. 

K. Rich. So.i2 

Duch Either thou wilt die, by God’s just 
ordinance. 

Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror; 

Or I with grief and extreme age shall perish. 

And never more behold thy face again. 

Therefore take with thee my most heavy curse; 

Which, in the day of battle, tire^ thee more-^ 


7 Tetchy, fretful. a Frightful, i e inspiring fear 

9 Ho7ir, pronounced as a dissyllable 

10 Forth of, away from n Disgracious, unpleasing. 
12 So, well, be it so 

IS Which . . tire, i e and may that (my curse) tire. 



ACT IV Scsene 4. 


KmG BICHARD IIL 


ACT IV Scene 4 


Than all the c6mplete armour that thou 
wear’st ’ 190 

My prayers^ on the adverse party^ fight; 

And there the little souls of Edward’s chil¬ 
dren 

Whisper the spirits of thine enemies, 

And promise them success and victory. 

Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end; 

Shame serves® thy life, and doth thy death 
attend. \JEant. | 

Q. Ehz. Though far more cause, yet much 
less spirit to curse 

Abides in me; I say amen to her. \Going. 

K. Rich. Stay, madam; I must speak a word 
with you. 

Q. Eliz. I have no more sons of the royal 
blood 200 

i For thee to murder: Qfor^ my daughters, 

Richard, 

They shall be praying nuns, not weepmg 
queens; 

And therefore level® not to hit their lives. ] 

K Rich. You have a daughter call’d Eliza¬ 
beth, 

Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious. 

Q. Eliz. And must she die for this? 0, let 
her live, 

^QAnd I’ll corrupt her manners, stain her 
I beauty; 

J Slander myself as false to Edward’s bed; 

^ Throw over her the veil of infamy 
I So she may live unscarr’d of bleeding slaugh- 
< ter, 210 

<I will confess she was not Edward’s daughter. 

< E. Rich. Wrong not her birth, she is of 
s royal blood. 

\ Q Eliz. To save her life, I’ll say she is 
s not so. 

\ K Rich. Her life is safest only in her birth. 

\ ' Q. Eliz. And only in that safety died her 
I brothers. 

) E. Rich. Lo, at their births good stars were 
\ opposite.® 

I Q. Eliz. No, to their lives ill friends were 
? contrary.^ 


1 My prayers, i e. ** May my prayers Prayers U pro¬ 
nounced as a dissyllable * Party, part, side 

s Serves, attends, waits upon 
^ For, as for, ® Level, aim, scheme 

* Opposite, unpropitious. ^ Contrary, adverse. 


E. Rich. All unavoided® is the doom ofS 
destiny > 

§. Ehz True, when avoided grace makes) 
destiny: ? 

My babes were destin’d to a fairer death, 220 ? 
If grace had bless’d thee with a fairer life.] j 
E. Rich. You speak as if that I had slam 
my cousins 

Q. Eliz. Cousins, indeed; and by their uncle 
cozen’d 

Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 
[Whose hand soever lanc’d their tender hearts, ^ 
Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction: ) 

No doubt the murderous knife was dull ands 
blunt > 

Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart, ) 
To revel in the entrails of my lambs ; 

But that still® use of grief makes wild grief 5 
tame, 230 j 

My tongue should to thy ears not name my > 
boys / 

Till that my nails were anchor’d in thine; 

eyes; ? 

And I, m such a desperate bay of death, ) 

Like a poor bark, of sails and tackhng reft, ? 
Rush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom. ] ) 

E. Rich. Madam, so thrive I in my enter¬ 
prise 

And dangerous success^® of bloody wars, 

As I intend more good to you and yours 
Than ever you and yours by me were harm’d I 
. Q. Eliz [What good is cover’d with the face) 
of heaven, 240 ? 

To be discovei^d, that can do me good? ; 

E. Rich. Th’ advancement of your children, | 
gentle lady. < 

Q. Eliz. Up to some scaffold, there to lose! 

their heads *2 < 

K. Rich. No, to tlie dignity and height of 
honour. 

The high imperial type^^ of this earth’s glory. 
Q. Eliz. Flatter my sorrows with report 
of it;] 

Tell me what state, what digni^, what honour, 
Canst thou denciise^® to any child of mine? 


8 Unavoided, unavoidable, not to be avoided 

9 Still, continual, constant 

10 Dangerous success, hazardous or uncertain result. 

11 Type, badge, distinguishing mark 

13 Demise, grant (literally, “bequeath”). 
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EJNG EICHAED III. 


ACT rV Scene 4. 


K. Rich, Even all I have; ay, and myself 
and all, 

Will I withal endow a child of thine; 250 
So^ m the Lethe ^ of thy angry soul 
Thou drown the sad remembrance of those 
wrongs 

Which thou supposest I have done to thee. 
Eliz, Be brief, lest that the process ^ of 
thy kindness 

Last longer telling than thy kindness’ date.^ 
K. Rich. Then know, that from my soul I 
love thy daughter. 

I ’ Q. Eliz. [] My daughter’s mother thinks it 
with her soul. 

K. Rich What do you think ? 

Q. Eliz. That thou dost love my daughter 
from thy soul.®3 

So, from thy soul’s love, didst thou love her 
brothers; 260 

And, from my heart’s love, I do thank thee 
for it. 

K. Rich. Be not so hasty to confound my 
meaning: 

I mean, that with my soul I love thy daughter, 
And do intend to make her Queen of Eng¬ 
land. 

Q, Eliz. Well, then, who dost thou mean 
shall be her king? 

K. Rich Even he that makes her queen: 

who else should be? 

Q. Eliz. What, thou? 

K. Rich. Even I: what think you of 

it, madam? 

Q. Eliz. How canst thou woo her? 

K. Rich. That I would learn of you, 

As one being best acquainted with her hu¬ 
mour. 

Q Eliz. And wilt thou learn of me? 

K. Rich. Madam, with aU my heart 

Q. Eliz. Send to her, by the man that slew 
her brothers, 2n 

A pair of bleeding hearts; thereon engrave 
“Edward and York;” then haply will she 
weep: 


1 So, X e. provided that 

2 Lethe, a river in the infernal regions, whose waters 
were supposed to produce oblivion 

8 Process, story 4 period of duration 

« From thy soul, % e outside of thy soul, not with thy 
heart 


£ Therefore present to her—as sometime Mar- ^ 
garet 274 s 

Did to thy father, steep’d in Eutland’s blood— S 
A handkerchief; which, say to her, did drain S 
The purple sap from her sweet brothers’ bodies, I 
And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal.] ^ 
If this mducement move her not to love, 

Send her a letter of thy noble deeds; 2S0 
Tell her thou mad’st away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Eivers; ay, and, for her sake, 
Mad’st quick conveyance with® her good aunt 
Anne. 

E. Rich. You mock me, madam; this is not 
the way 

To win your daughter. 

Q. Eliz. There’s no other way; 

Unless thou couldst put on some other shape. 
And not be Eichard that hath done all this. 
£K.Rich. Say that I did all this for love of her? S 
Q. Eliz. Hay, then indeed she cannot choose > 
but love thee, I 

Having^ bought love with such a bloody spoil. ] J 
E. Rich Look, what is done cannot be now 
amended 291 

Men shall deal unadvisedly® sometimes. 

Which® after-hours give leisure to repent, 
[ifi did take the kingdom from your sons, S 
To make amends, I ’ll give it to your daughter. I 
If I have kill’d the issue of your womb, ) 
To quicken^® your increase, I will beget ? 

Mine issue, of your blood, upon your daughter: ? 
A grandam’s name is little less in love ? 

Than is the doting title of a mother; soo^ 

They are as children but one step below, ? 

Even of your mettle, of your very blood; ? 

Of all one pain,^^—save for a night of groans c 
Endur’d of^^ her, for whom you bid^® like sor-^ 
row. ] \ 

Your children were vexation to your youth; 
But mine shall be a comfort to your age. 

The loss you have is but a son being king,^^ 


6 Mad!St quick conveyance with, i e quickly conveyed, 
or got nd of 

^ Maving, thou having, % e. thou who hast 

8 Shall deal unadvisedly, cannot help doing rash deeds. 

9 Which, i e such deeds as 

10 Quicken, i e bnng to life 

Of all one pain, i e giving the same trouble, or pain 
12 Of, by. 18 Bid, bore, endiu’ed 

14 But a son being king, i e. only that your son did not 
live to reim as kmg 
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KING EICHAED III. 


ACT IV Scene 4 


And by that loss your daughter is made queen. 
I cannot make you what amends I would, 
Therefore accept such kindness as I can. 3io 

! [^ Dorset your son, that with a fearful soul 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil. 

This fair alliance quickly shall call home 
To high promotions and great dignity: 

The king, that calls your beauteous daughter 
“wife,” 

Familiarly shall call thy Dorset “ brother;” 
Again shall you be mother to a king. 

And all the ruins of distressful times 
Eepair’d with double riches of content. 

What • we have many goodly days to see' S20 
The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 
Shall come again, transform’d to orient pearl, 
Advantaging their loan^ with interest 
Of ten-times double gain of happiness. 

Go, then, my mother, to thy daughter go; 
Make bold her bashful years with your expe¬ 
rience; 

Prepare her ears to hear a wooer’s tale, 

$Put m her tender heart th’ aspiring flame 
5 Of golden sovereignty; acquamt the princess 
; With the sweet silent hours of marriage joys:] 
And when this arm of mine hath chastised ssi 
The petty rebel, duU-brain’d Buckingham, 
Bound^ with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed; 
To whom I will retail ^ my conquest won. 

And she ^all be sole victoress, Caesar’s Caesar. 
? §. Miz. [[What were I best to say? her fa- 

l ther’s brother 

Would be her lord? or shall I say, her uncle? 
(Or, he that slew her brothers and her uncles ? ] 
Under what title shall I woo for thee, 340 
That God, the law, my honour, and her love. 
Can make seem pleasing to her tender years? 
K, Rich. Infer ^ fair England’s peace by this 
alliance. 

Q. El%z. Which she shall purchase with still- 
lasting war. 

K. Rich. Tell her, the king, that may com¬ 
mand, entreats. 

Q. Eliz. That at her hands which the king’s 
Eng forbids. 

1 Advantaging their loan, augmenting the value of the 
former loan 2 Bound, wreathed, croivned 

® Retail, recount 

4 Infer, hrmg forward (as an argument), adduce. 

VOL. IV* 


K. Rich. Say, she shall be a high and 
mighty queen. 

Q. EUz. To wail the title, as her mother doth. 
K. Rich. Say, I will love her everlastingly. 

Q. Eliz. But how long shall that title 
“ever” last? 350 

Rich. Sweetly in force unto her fair life’s } 
end. ? 

Q. Ehz. But how long fairly shall her sweet > 
life last? ^ 

K. Rich. As long as heaven and nature^ 
lengthen it. < 

Q. Eliz. As long as hell and Eichard like of it. < 
K. Rich. Say, I, her sovereign, am her sub-j 
ject love. \ 

Q. Eliz, But she, your subject, loathes suchs 
sovereignty. ^ 

E. Rich. Be eloquent in my behaK to her. 

Q. Eliz. An honest tale speeds best being^ 
plainly told. \ 

K. Rich. Then, plainly to her tell my loving^ 
tale. \ 

Q. Eliz. Plain and not honest is too harsh a[ 
style. 360 > 

E. Rich. Your reasons are too shallow andj 
too quick.^ / 

Q. Eliz 0 no, my reasons are too deep and< 
dead;— ? 

Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their? 
graves. . , I 

E. Rich. Harp not on that string, madam ;5 
that is past. ^ 

Q. Eliz. Harp on it still shall I till heart- i 
strings break. ] I 

E. Rich. Now, by my George, my garter, 
and my crown,— 

Q. Eliz. ih-ofan’d, dishonour’d, and the third 
usurp’d. 

E. Rich. I swear— 

Q. Eliz. By nothing; for this is no oath: 
[[Hiy George, profan’d, hath lost his holy^ 
honour; < 

Thy garter, blemish’d, pawn’d his knightly J 
virtue; S70(^ 

Thy crown, usurp’d, disgrac’d his kingly glory. ] t 
If something thou wouldst swear to be believ’d. 
Swear, then, by something that thou hast not 
wrong’d. 


5 Quick, hasty (But Elizabeth takes it to mean “alive ”) 
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KING KICHAED III. 


ACT rV Scene 4. 


K. Rich Then by myself,— 

Q. Eliz. Thyself is self-misus’d. 

K, Rick. Now, by the world,— 

Q. Ehz. ’T IS full of thy foul wrongs. 

K. Rich. My father’s death,— 

Q. Ehz. Thy life hath that dishonour’d. 
K. Rich. Why, then, by God,— 



Q Elm Shall I be tempted of the devil thus? 

K Rich Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good 

-(Act IV 4 418, 419 ) 


Q. Ehz. God’s wrong is most of all. 

thou hadst fear’d to break an oath by Him, 
^The unity the king thy brother made 379 
^Had not been broken, nor my brother slain: 
^If thou hadst fear’d to break an oath by Him, 
^Th’ imperial metal, circling now thy head, 
<Had grac’d the tender temples of my child; 

5 And both the princes had been breathing here, 

< Which now, too tender bedfellows for dust, 

< Thy broken faith hath made a prey for worms.] 
What canst thou swear by now? 

K. Rick. The time to come. 


Q Eliz. That thou hast wronged m the time 
o’erpast, 

^ For I myself have many tears to wash ^ 
Hereafter time,^ for time past wrong’d by^ 
thee. 390^ 

The children live, whose fatheis thou hast< 
slaughter’d, < 

Ungovern’d2 youth, to wail it m their age; s 
The parents live, whose children thou hast< 
butcher’d, ] 

Old wither’d plants, to wail it with their age. I 
Swear not by time to come; for that thou hast) 
Misus’d ere us’d, by time misus’d o’erpast ] ^ 
K. Rich. [As I intend to prosper and repent, ? 
So thrive I in my dangerous attempt ? 

Qf hostile arms! myself myself confound I ? 

Heaven and fortune bar me^ happy hours!] ( 
Day, yield me not thy light; nor, night, thy 
rest! 401 

Be opposite,^ all planets of good luck. 

To my proceeding ^—if, with pure heart’s love, 
Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not® thy beauteous princely daughter! 
In her consists my happiness and thine; 
Without her, foUows to myself and thee, 
Herself, the land, and many a Christian soul. 
Death, desolation, ruin, and decay: 

[ It cannot be avoided but by this; 4io i 

It wull not be avoided but by this.] ^ 

Therefore, dear mother,—I must call you so,— 
Be the attorney of my love to her: 

Plead what I will be, not what I have been; 
[Not my deserts, but what I wiU deserve: ? 

Urge the necessi^ and state of times, ^ 

And be not peevish found m great designs. < 
Q. Eliz. Shall I be tempted of the devil 5 
thus < 

E. Rich. Ay, if the devil tempt thee to dot 
good. j 

Q. Eliz. Shall I forget myself to be myself *2^ 
K. Rich. Ay, if your self’s remembrance^ 
wrong yourself. 42i < 

Q. Ehz. But thou didst kill my children.- < 

K. Rich. But in your daughter’s womb I^ 
bury them: $ 

1 Hereafter time, tune to come 

2 XJngovem'd, unrestrained, unguided 

3 Bar me, withhold from me 

4 Opposite, contrary, hostile. 

3 Tender not, do not regard, do not hold dear. ‘ 
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ACT IV Scene 4. 


j Where, m that nest of spicery, they shall breed 
^ Selves of themselves, to your recomfoi’ture.^ 

^ Q. Eliz. Shall I go win my daughter to thy 
wiU^ 

I K Rich. And be a happy mother by the deed. 

\ Q Eliz I go —Write to me very shortly, 

^ And you shall understand from me her mind. 

^ K. Rich.'^ Bear her my true love’s kiss; and 
so, farewell. 430 

{^Kissing her. Exit Queen Mizaheth. 

Eelenting fool, and shallow-changmg woman! 

Enter Eatcliff; Catesbt following. 

How now' what news^ 

Rat. Most mighty sovereign, on the western 
coast 

Eideth a puissant navy, to the shore 

Throng many doubtful hollow-hearted fnends. 

Unarm’d, and unresolv’d to beat them back. 

’Tis thought that Eichmond is their admiral; 

And there they hull, expecting but the aid 

Of Buckingham to welcome them ashore. 

K Rich. Some light-foot friend post to the 
Duke of Norfolk:— 440 

Eatcliff, thyself,—or Catesby; where is he? 

Cate. Here, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Fly to the duke. — \To Ratcliff^ 
Post thou to Salisbury. 

When thou com’st thither,— \To Cateshy] Dull, 
unmindful villain, 

Why stay^st thou here, and go’st not to the 
duke? 

Cate. First, mighty liege, tell me your high¬ 
ness’ pleasure. 

What from your grace I shall deliver to him. 

K. Rich. O, true, good Catesby:—bid him 
levy straight 

The greatest strength and power that he can 
make. 

And meet me suddenly^ at Salisbury. 450 

Cate. I go. [Exit. 

Rat What, may it please you, shall I do at 
Salisbury? 

K. Rich. Why, what wouldst thou do there 
before I go? 

Rat. Your highness told me I should post 
before. 


Enter Stanley 

K. Rich. My mind is chang’d. — Stanley, 
what news with you^ 455 

Stan. None good, my liege, to please you 
with the hearing, 

Nor none so bad, but well may be reported. 

K. Rich. Hoyday, a riddle' neither good $ 
nor bad ’ ) 

What need’st thou run so many miles about, ) 
When thou mayst tell thy tale the nearest? 

way?] 460? 

Once more, what news'^ 

Stan. Eichmond is on the seas. 

K. Rich There let him sink, and be the 
seas on him, 

White-hver’d runagate ’ what doth he there? 

Stan. I know not, mighty sovereign, but by 
guess 

K. Rich Well, as you guess? 

Stan. Stirr’d up by Dorset, Buckingham, 
and Ely, 

He makes for England, here, to claim the 
crown. 

K. Rich. Is the chair empty? is the sword 
unsway’d? 

Is the kmg dead? the empire unpossess’d? 

What heir of York is there alive but we ? 470 > 
And who is England’s king but great York’s) 
heir? | 

Then, teU me, what makes he upon the? 
seas? * < 

Stan. Unless for that, my liege, I cannot? 
guess. < 

E. Rich. Unless for that he comes to be? 
your liege, \ 

You cannot guess wherefore the Welshman j 
comes. ] \ 

Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 

Stan. No, my good lord; therefore mistrust 
me not. 

K. Rich. Where is thy power,® then, to beat 
him back? 

Where be thy tenants and thy followers? 

Are they not now upon the western shore, 480 
Safe-cdnducting the rebels from their ships? 

Stan. No, my good lord, my friends are in 
the north. 


1 Recomforture, fresh comfort 

2 Suddenlyf at once, with all speed 


8 Power, pronounced as a dissyllable. 
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K. Rich Cold friends to me: ^^hat do they 
in the north, 4S3 

When they should serve their sovereign in the 
west^ 

Stan. They have not been commanded, 
mighty king: 

Pleaseth your majesty to give me leave, 

I ’ll muster up my friends, and meet your grace 
Where and what time your majesty shall 
please 

K Rich Ay, ay, thou wouldst be gone to 
join with Bichmond: 

I will not trust you, sir. 

Stan. Most mighty sovereign, 

You have no cause to hold my friendship 
doubtful: 491 

I never was nor never vull be false 

K. Rich. Go, then, and muster men. But 
leave behind 

Your son, George Stanley, look your heart be 
firm. 

Or else his head’s assurance is but frail. 

Stan. So deal with him as I prove true to 
you. [Exit. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess My gracious sovereign, now in Devon¬ 
shire, 

[[As I by friends am well advertised,^ 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate 
Bishop of Exeter, his elder brother, soo 

With many more confederates, are in arms. 

Enter a second Messenger. 

Sec. Mess. In Kent, my hege, the Guildfords 
are in arms; 

And every hour^ more competitors ^ 

Block to the rebels, and their power grows 
strong. 

Enter a third Messenger. 

Third Mess. My lord, the army of great 
Buckingham— 

K. Rich. Out on ye, owls! nothmg but songs 
of death? [Strikes him. 

There, take thou that, till thou bring better 
news. 


1 BouTt pronounced as a dissyllable. 

2 Competitors, confederates, associates 
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Third Mess. The news I have to tell your 
majesty 

Is, that by sudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham’s army is dispers’d and scatter’d; 
And he himself wander’d away alone, 5ii 
No man knows whither. 

K Rich. Oh, I cry thee mercy: 

There is my purse to cure that blow of thine. 
Hath any well-advised friend proclaim’d 
Beward to him that brmgs the traitor in'? 
Third Mess. Such proclamation hath been 
made, my lord. 

[[ Enter a fourth Messenger. \ 

Fourth Mess. Sir Thomas Lovel and Lord^ 
Marquess Dorset, $ 

’Tis said, my liege, in Yorkshire are in> 
arms. ? 

But this good comfort bring I to your high- > 
ness,— > 

The Breton navy is dispers’d by tempest: 620J 
Bichmond, in Dorsetshire, sent out a boat > 

Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks c 

If they were his assistants, yea or no, J 

Who answer’d him, they came from Bucking- c 
ham \ 

Upon his party ^ he, mistrusting them, ( 

Hois’d sail, and made his course again forj 
Bretagne. ]] ( 

K. Rich. March on, march on, since we are 
up in arms; 

If not to fight with foreign enemies. 

Yet to beat down these rebels here at home. 

Re-enter Catesbt. 

Cate. My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is 
taken,— 530 

That is the best news: that the Earl of Bich¬ 
mond 

Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 

Is colder tidings, yet they must be told. 

K. Rich. Away towards Salisbury! while 
we reason^ here, 

A royal battle might be won and lost:— 

Some one take ordei^ Buckingham be brought 
To Salisbury; the rest march on with me. 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 

3 Upon his party, oh his side 

4 Reasoii, converse. 

« Take order, give directions that, see to It that 



ACT IV Scene 5 


KING EICHAED III. 


ACT V Scene 2. 


Scene Y. A room in Lord Stanley’s house. 

5 Enter Stanley and Sir Christopher 
< Urswick. 

] Stan. Sir Christopher, tell Eichmond this 
] from me — 

I That, in the sty of this most bloody boar, 

?My son George Stanley is frank’d up m hold:^ 
)If I revolt, off goes young George’s head, 

)The fear of that withholds my present aid. 
/So, get thee gone; commend me to thy lord: 
^Say that the queen hath heartily consented 
<He should espouse Elizabeth her daughter. 
$But, tell me, where is princely Eichmond now? 
i Chris. At Pembroke, or at Ha’rford-west,^ 
i m Wales lo 


Stan. What men of name resort to him'<J < 
Chris. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned sol-s 
dier; I 2 s 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir William Stanley; s 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir James S 
Blunt, \ 

And Eice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew, I 
And many more of noble fame and worth: I 
And towards London they do bend their) 
course, ) 

If by the way they be not fought withal. ? 
Stan. Well, hie thee to thy lord; I kiss his? 
hand' > 

These letters will resolve him oP my mind. 20 ? 

[Giving letters. ? 

Farewell. [Exeunt, 


ACT V. 


K [[Scene 1. Salisbury. An open place. 

\EnteT the Sheriff, and Guard, with Buckinck 
; HAM, led to execution. 

\ Buck Will not King Eichard let me speak 
5 with him ? 

] Sher. No, my good lord; therefore be patient.^ 
s Buck Hastings, and Edward’s children, 
^ Elvers, Grey, 

^Holy King Henry, and thy fair son Edward, 
Waughan,® and all that have miscarried® 

^By underhand corrupted foul injustice,— 

5 If that your moody discontented souls 
i Do through the clouds behold this present hour, 
lEven for revenge mock my destruction ’— 
JThis is All-Souls’ day, fellow, is it not? lO 
^ Sher. It is. 

( Buck Why, then All-Souls’ day is my body’s 
^ doomsday. 

^This is the day which, in King Edward’s time, 
i 1 wish’d might fall on me, when I was found 
'False to his children and his wife’s allies; 
<This is the day wherein I wish’d to fall 


1 Frank'd up in hold, styed up in prison 

2 Ha'rford-west, Haverford-west 

s Resolve him of, acquaint him with 

* Patient, here a tnsyllable 

* Vaughan, pronounced here as a dissyllable 

6 Have miscarried, have come to a violent end- 


By the false faith of him whom most I trusted; ( 
This, this All-Souls’ day to my fearful soul ) 
Is the determin’d respite of my wrongs:^ ^ 
That high AU-seer which I dallied with 20 c 
Hath turn’d my feigned prayer® on my head, ( 
And given in earnest what I begg’d in jest. ; 
Thus doth he force the swords of wicked men; 
To turn their own points on their masters’; 

bosoms: ' 

Thus Margaret’s curse falls heavy on mys 
neck,— s 

“ When he,” quoth she, “ shall split thy hearts 
with sorrow, s 

Eemember Margaret was a prophetess ”— s 

Come, sirs, convey me to the block of shame; S 

Wrong hath but wi’ong, and blame the due of 3 
. blame. ] [Exeunt. > 

[[ Scene II. Plain near Tamworth. ? 

Enter, loith drum and colours, Eichmond, Ox-< 
FORD, Sir James Blunt, Sir Walter Hjer-^ 
BERT, and others, with Forces, marching. < 

Richm. Fellows in arms, and my most lov- / 
ing friends, ? 

Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny, \ 

7 i 0 "Is the fixed time to which the punishment of 
my wrong-doings is respited ” 

8 Prayer, pronounced as a dissyllable 
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ACT V Scene 2 

.Thus far into the bowels of the land 8 

5 Have we march’d on without mipediment; 

) And here receive we from our father Stanley 
) Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 
>The wretched,^ bloody, and usurpmg boar, 
)That spoil’d your summer fields and fruitful 

> vines, 

^Swills your warm blood like wash, and makes 

> his trough 


ACT V Scene 8 

In your embowell’d^ bosoms, — this foulr- 
swine 10 ? 

Lies now even m the centre of this isle, / 
Near to the town of Leicester, as we learn: ( 
From Tamworth thither is but one day’s? 

march. ? 

In God’s name, cheerly on, courageous friends, ^ 
To reap the harvest of perpetual peace [ 

By this one bloody trial of sharp war. c 


KING EICHAED III, 



Richm Fellows in axms, and my most loving fnends. 
Bruis’d uuderaeath the yoke of tyranny —(Act v 2 l, 2) 


Oa^f. Every man’s conscience is a thousand 
men, 

To fight against this guilty homicide. 

Herb. 1 doubt not but his friends will turn 
to us. 

Blunt. He hath no friends but what are 
friends for fear, 2o 

Which m his dearest® need will fly from him. 

Richm. All for our vantage. Then, in God’s 
name, march: 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s 
wings; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures 
kings. [Ba^eunt.^ 

1 Wretched 

2 EmbowelVd, t e disembowelled 

8 Dearest, most urgent 
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Scene III. Bosioorth field. 

Enter Kino Eichaed and Forces, the Duke) 
OF Norfolk, Earl of Surrey, Eatcliff,? 
and others. ? 

K. Rich Here pitch our tent, even here in> 
Bosworth field-— ? 

My Lord of Surrey, why look you so sad? ? 
Sur. My heart is ten times lighter than my> 
looks. } 

, K. Rich. My Lord of Norfolk,— e 

For. Here, most gracious liege, ^ 

K. Rich. Norfolk, we must have knocks; ha! ^ 
must we not? I 

For. We must both give and take, my lov-j 
ing lord. 









ACT V Scene 3 


KING EICHAED III 


ACT V Scene 3 


^ K. Rich Up witb. my tent ’ here will I he 
^ to-night, 

^ [Soldiers begin to set up the Kin^s tent. 

^'But where to-morrow^ Well, all’s one for 
J that — 

i Who hath descried the number of the traitors^ 
Nor. Six or seven thousand is their utmost 
power. 10 

K. Rich. Why, our battalia^ trebles that 
^ account. 

5 Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength, 

5 Which they upon the adverse faction want.— 
Up with the tent!—Come, noble gentlemen, 
^Let us survey the vantage of the ground;— 
^Call for some men of sound direction.— 

^Let’s lack no discipline, make no delay, 

< For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day. [Exeunt. ] 

Enter, on the other side of the field, Eichmond, 
Sir William Brandon, Sir Walter Her¬ 
bert, Oxford, and others. Some of the Sol¬ 
diers pitch Eichmond’s tent. 

Richm. The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 20 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.— 

Sir William Brandon, you shall bear my stan¬ 
dard.— 

Give me some ink and paper m my tent: 

I ’ll draw the form and model of our battle. 
Limit each leader to his several charge. 

And part m just proportion our small power.— 

([] My Lord of Oxford,—^you. Sir William Bran- 
^ don,— 

And you. Sir Walter Herbert,—stay with 
me — 

The Earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment:— 
Good Captain Blunt, bear my good-night to 
him, 30 

And by the second hour in the morning 
Desire the earl to see me in my tent: 

- yet one thing more, good captain, do for me,—] 
Where is Lord Stanley quarter’d, do you know ^ 
Blunt. [] Unless I have mista’en his colours 
much,— 

; Which well I am assur’d I have not done,—] 
His regiment lies half a mile at least 
South from the mighty power of the king. 
Richm. If without peril it be possible, 


1 Battaliaf nonn singular warmed force 


Sweet Blunt, make some good means ^ to speak 
with him, 40 

And give him from me this most needful note. 
Blunt. Upon my life, my lord, I ’ll under¬ 
take it; 

And so, God give you quiet rest to-night' 
Richm. Good night, good Captain Blunt 
[Exit Blunt]. Come, gentlemen. 

Let us consult upon to-morrow’s business: 

In to my tent; the air is raw and cold. 

[They withdraw into the tent. 

Re-enter, to his tent, Kjng Eichard, Norfolk, 
Eatcliff, Catesbt, and others 

K Rich. What IS't o’clock 
Cate. It’s supper-time, my lord; 

It’s nine o’clock. 

K. Rich I will not sup to-night.— 

Give me some ink and paper.— 

What, is my beaver ^ easier than it was*^ 50 
And all my armour laid into my tent^ 

Cate. It is, my hege; and all things are m 
readiness. 

K. Rich Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy 
charge; 

Use careful watch, choose trusty sentmels 
Nor. I go, my lord. 

K. Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle 
Norfolk. 

Nor. I warrant you, my lord. [Exit. 

E. Rich. Catesby,— 

Cate. My lord *2 

K. Rich. Send out a pursuivant-at-arms 
To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before sunrising, lest his son George fall 6i 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. 

[Exit Catesby. 

[To various attendants] Fill me a bowl of wine. 
—Give me a watch.^— 

Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.— 
Look that my staves® be sound, and not too 
heavy.— 

[^EatclifiF,— 

Rat. My lord? 

K. Rich. Saw’st thou the melancholy Lord 
Northumberland ? 


a Make some good means, % e contrive some opportunity 
a Beaver, properly the vizor of the helmet; here—the 
helmet itself 4 Watch, i e watch-light 

Staves, the shafts of lances 
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ACT V Scene 3. 


5 Rat Thomas the Earl of Surrey, and himself, 
iMuch about cock-shut time,^ from troop to 

! troop 

JWent through the army, cheering up the sol- 
/ diers. 70 

J K. Rich. I’m satisfied.]—Give me a bowl 

of wine: 

I have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 

[ Wim brought 

So, set it down —Is ink and paper ready ^2 
Rat, It is, my lord. 

K, Rich, Bid my guard watch; [to the at- 
tendants\ leave me —Eatcliff, 

About the mid of night come to my tent 
And help to arm me —Leave me, I say. 

[K%ng Richard retires into his tent^ and 
sleeps, Esceunt Ratcliff and others. 

Eichmond’s teyit opens^ and discovers him arid 
his Officers.^ <fcc. EMer Stanley. 

Etan Fortune and victory sit on thy helm! 
Richm, All comfort that the dark night can 
afford 80 

Be to thy person, noble father-in-law 1 
Tell me, how fares our loving mother 1 

Stan. I, by attorney, bless thee from thy 
mother, 

Who prays continually for Eichmond’s good: 
So much for that.—The silent hours steal on, 
And flaky 2 darkness breaks withm the east 
In brief,—for so the season bids us be,— 
Prepare thy battle early in the morning, 

<[[ And put thy fortune to th’ arbitrement 89 
<Of bloody strokes and mortal-staring^ war.] 

I, as I may,—that which I would I cannot,— 
With best advantage will deceive the time, 
And aid thee in this doubtful shock of arms: 
^I^But on thy side I may not be too forward, 
?Lest, being seen, thy brother, tender George, 
<?Be executed in his father’s sight.] 

Farewell, the leisure^ and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse. 
Which so long sunder’d friends should dwell 
5 upon: 100 


1 Cock-shut time, % e. twilight 

2 Flaky, broken into flakes by the light 

® Mortal-staring, i e having a deadly stare 
4 The leisure, i e “ the time we have to ^are.” 
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God give us leisure for these rites of love ’ ] 
Once more, adieu be valiant, and speed well ♦ 
Richm. Good lords, conduct him to his regi¬ 
ment 103 

I ’ll str ve, with troubled thoughts, to take a 
nap. 

Lest leaden slumber peise^ me down to-mor¬ 
row, 

When I should mount with wings of victory: 
Once more, good night, kind lords and gentle¬ 
men. \Exeunt Officers^ <hc, with Stanley, 
O Thou, whose captain I account myself, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye; 

Put in their hands Thy brmsing irons of 
' wrath, 110 

That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
Th’ usurping helmets of our adversaries! 

Make us Thy ministers of chastisement. 

That we may praise Thee in the victory 1 
To Thee I do commend my watchful soul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes. 
Sleeping and waking, 0 defend me still! 

{Sleeps. 

£ The Ghost of Prince Edward, son to King \ 
Henry the Sixth, mea between the two tents. > 

Ghost. {To King Richard^ Let me sit heavy s 
on thy soul to-morrow! j 

Think, how thou stabb’dst me in my prime of ^ 
youth j 

At Tewksbury: despair, therefdre, and die^—S 
{To Richmond] Be cheerful, Eichmond; for^ 
the wronged souls i 2 i \ 

Of butcher’d princes fight in thy behalf. 5 

Eng Henry’s issue, Eichmond, comforts thee.) 

The Ghost of King Henry the Sixth rises, j 

Ghost. {To King Richard] When I wass 
mortal, my anointed body ( 

By thee was punched full of deadly holes: > 

Think on the Tower and me: despair, and^ 
die,— ^ 

Harry the Sixth bids thee despair, and die *—> 
{To Richmond] Virtuous and holy, be thou> 
conqueror! I 

Harry, that prophesied thou shouldst be king, > 
Thee in thy sleep doth comfort: live and? 
flourish ’ ] j 


5 Peise, weigh. 
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ACT V Scene 3 


The Ghost of Clarence rises. 

Ghost. [To King Richard\ Let me sit heavy- 
on thy soul to-morrow ’ i 3 i 

I, that was wash’d to death with fulsome^ wine. 
Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray’d to death ’ 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fair^ thy edgeless sword: despair, and die! 
IQ [To Richmo)yT\ Thou offspring of the house 
> of Lancaster, 

;The wronged heirs of York do pray for thee 
^Good angels guard thy battlelive, and 
^ flourish' 

^ The Ghosts of Pivers, Grey, and Vaughan, 
rise. 

Ghost of Riv. [To King Richard] Let me sit 
heavy on thy soul to-morrow, 

$Eivers, that died at Pomfret! despair, and die! 
) Ghost of Grey. [To King Richard] Think 
? upon Grey, and let thy soul despair! i 4 i 
; Ghost of Vaugh. [To King Richard] Think 
? upon Vaughan, and, with guilty fear, 

?Let fall thy lance: despair, and die! 

\ All three. [To Richmond] Awake, and think 
\ our wrongs in Eichard’s bosom 

^ Will conquer him*—awake, and win the day!] 

The Ghost of Hastings rises. 

Ghost. [To King Richard] Bloody and guilty, 
guiltily awake. 

And in a bloody battle end thy days * 

Think on Lord Hastings: despair, and die!— 

1 ^ [[ [ Yo Richmond] Quiet untroubled soul, awake, 
awake! 

Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England’s 
sake! j 150 

The Ghosts of the two young Princes rise. 

Ghosts. [To King Richard] Dream on thy 
cousins smother’d in the Tower: 

Let us be laid within thy bosom, Eichard, 
And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and death! 
Thy nephews’ souls bid thee despair, and die!— 
<[][Tb Richmond] Sleep, Eichmond, sleep in 
< peace, and wake m joy; 

(Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy! ^ 


1 Fulsome, sickly-sweet 2 Fall, i e let fall 
^ forces. * Annoy, miMry 


Live, and beget a happy race of kings * j 
Edward’s unhappy sons do bid thee flourish. ]c 

The Ghost of Queen Anne rises. 

Ghost. [To King Richard] Eichard, thy wife, 
that wretched Anne thy wife, 

That never slept a quiet hour with thee, 160 
Now fills thy sleep with perturbations 
To-morrow in the battle think on me. 

And fall thy edgeless sword: despair, and die*— 
^[To Richmond] Thou quiet soul, sleep thou^ 
a quiet sleep; s 

Dream of success and happy victory* S 

Thy adversary’s wife doth pray for thee. ] ) 

The Ghost of Buckingham rises. 

Ghost. [To King Richard] The first was I 
that help’d thee to the crown; 

The last was I that felt thy tyranny: 

0, in the battle thmk on Buckingham, 

And die in terror of thy guiltiness! iTo 

Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and 
death: 

Painting, despair; despairing, yield thy 
breath!— 

Q[7b Richmond] I died for hope^ ere I could S 
lend thee aid: s 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not dismay’d: > 
God and good angels fight on Eachmond’s side;> 
And Eichard fall® in height of all his pride, 
[The Ghosts vanish. King Richard 
starts out of his dream. 

K. Rich. Give me another horse,—bind up 
my wounds,— 

Have mercy, Jesu!—Soft* I did but dream.— 
O coward conscience, how dost thou afBiictme!— 
The hghts bum blue.—It is now dead mid¬ 
night 180 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What *2 do I fear myself?—there’s none else by: 
Eichard loves Eichard; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here? No;—^Yes, I am: 
[]Then fly. WTiat, from myself^ Great reason) 
why — 

Lest I revenge myself upon myselF. S 

Alack, I love myself. Wherefore^ for any? 
good ) 

5 For hope, ^ e as far as all hope was concerned; or, 
elliptically,=for want of hope 

6 Richcurdfall, i e. may Richard fall 
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?Tliat I myself have done unto myself^ 

<:0 no» alas, I rather hate myself 

I Tor hateful deeds committed by myseK ’ 190 

I am a villain yet I lie, I am not 
Fool, of thyself speak well —fool, do not 
flatter. ] 

My conscience hatha thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villam. 


Perjury, perjury, in the highest degree; 
Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree, 

All several sins, all us’d in each degree, ] 
Throng to the bar, crying all “ Guilty’ guilty! 

I shall despair. There is no creature loves 
me; 200 

And if I die, no soul shall pity me* 

[[Nay, wherefore should they,—since that !'• 
myself 'r 



Ghost of Q Anne To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

.And fall thy edgeless sword despair, and die I—(Act v 3 162,163 ) 


Find in myself no pity to myself?— 203 

Methought the souls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent; and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Eichard.] 

Re-ent&i' Eatcliff. 

Rat My lord,— 

K. Rich Who’s there? 

Rat My lord, ’tis I. [[The early village- 

; cock 209 

Hath twice done salutation to the morn;] 
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Y our friends are up, and buckle on their armour. 

K. Rich. O Eatcliff, I have dream’d a fear¬ 
ful dream!— 212 

WEat thinkest thou,—will our friends prove 
all true 

Rat No doubt, my lord. 

K. Rich. 0 Eatcliff, I fear, I fear ’ 

Rat Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of 
shadows. 

K. Rich. By the apostle Paul, shadows to¬ 
night 




ACT V Scene 3 

Have struck more terror to the soul of Eichard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand 
soldiers 

Armed m proof and led by shallow Eichmond 
It IS not yet near day. Come, go with me, 220 
Under our tents I ’ll play the eaves-dropper, 
To hear if any mean to shrmk from me. 

[E^joeunt King Richard and Ratcliff. 

Re-enter Oxford, loith other Lords^ dec. to 
Eichmond’s tent 

I [] Lords Good morrow, Eichmond! 

Richm. \ioahing'\. Cry mercy,^ lords and 
watchful gentlemen. 

That you have ta’en a tardy sluggard here. ] 
Lords How have you slept, my lord *2 
Richm. The sweetest sleep, and fairest- 
bodmg dreams 

That ever enter’d in a drowsy head, 

Have I since your departure had, my lords. 
Methought them souls, whose bodies Eichard 
murder’d, 230 

Came to my tent, and cried on^ victory: 

I promise you, my heart is very jocund 
In the remembrance of so fair a dream. ] 
How far into the morning is it, lords 
Lords Upon the stroke of four. 

Richm Why, then’t is time to arm and give 
direction. 

\IIe advances and addresses the troops 
More than I h^ve said, loving countrymen. 
The leisure and enforcement of the time^ 
Forbids to dwell upon: yet remember this,— 
God and our good cause fight upon our side; 
The prayers of holy saints and wronged souls, 
Like high-rear’d bulwarks, stand before our 
faces; 242 

Eichard except,^ those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win than him they follow: 
For what is he they follow '2 truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant and a homicide; 

One rais’d in blood, and one in blood establish’d; 
||^One that made means ^ to come by what he 
s I hath, 


1 Cry merely beg your pardon. 

2 Cned, on, % e cried out 

« The leisure, ,%e “the time, necessarily so small, 
at my disposal " 

4 Richard Eichard being excepted 

« Jlfad!e means, contrived, or plotted the means. 


ACT V. Scene 3 

And slaughter’d those that were the means to, 
help him; 249) 

A base foul stone, made precious by the foil® ; 
Of England’s chair, where he is falsely set, \ 
One that hath ever been God’s enemy: \ 

Then, if you fight against God’s enemy, s 
God will, in justice, ward you as his soldiers; ] > 
If you do sweat to put a tjn^ant down. 

You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slam; 

If you do fight against your country’s foes, 
Your country’s fat shall pay your pains the hire; 
If you do fight in safeguard of your wives, 259 
Your wives shall welcome home the conquerors, 
If you do free your children from the sword, 
Your children’s children quit it m your age 
Then, in the name of God and all these rights. 
Advance your standards, draw your wiUmg 
swords. 

For me, the ransom of my bold attempt 
Shall be this cold corpse on the earth’s cold 
face; 

But if I thrive, the gam of my attempt 
The least of you shall share his part thereof. 
Sound drums and trumpets, boldly, cheerfully; 
God and Saint George! Eichmond and victory I 

[Lhveunt. 

Re-enter Kmor Eichard, Eatcliff, Attendants.^ 
and Forces. 

K. Rich. What said Northumberland as? 

touchmg Eichmond *2 271? 

Rat. That he was never trained up in arms, c 
K. Rich. He said the truth: and what said^ 

Surrey, then? > 

Rat. He smil’d, and said, “The better for? 

our purpose ” ? 

K. Rich. He was in the right; and so, indeed, ? 
it is. [Clock strikes, c 

Tell the clock there.^ ]|—Give me a calendar.—d 
Who saw the sun to-day? 

Rat. Not I, my lord. 

K. Rich. Then he disdains to s hin e; for, by 
the book. 

He should have brav’d® the east an hour ago: 
A black day will it be to somebody.— 280 

[^Eatcliff,— > 

Rat, My lord? \ 

8 Foil, I e jeweller’s foil, used to set oflf a precious stone. 

Tell the dock there, i e count what hour it strikes 
8 Brav'd, made brave, i e gay, splendid 
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c K. Rich. The sun will not be seen to-day; 
^The sky doth frown and lour upon our army 
^ I would these dewy tears were from the ground.] 
Not shine to-day ^ Why, what is that to me 
More than to Eichmond'Jt for the selfsame hea¬ 
ven 

That frowns on me looks sadly upon him. 
Eater Norfolk 

Nor. Arm, arm, my lord; the foe vaunts^ in 
the field. 

K. Rich Come, hustle, bustle;—caparison^ 
my horse; — 2S9 

Call up Lord Stanley, bid him bring his power 
I will lead forth my soldiers to the plain, 

And thus my battle® shall be ordered:— 

My foreward shall be drawn out aU in length. 
Consisting equally of horse and foot; 

Our archers shall be placed in the midst: 

John Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Earl of Surrey, 
Shall have the leading of the foot and horse. 
They thus directed, we will follow 
In the main battle; whose puissance on either 
side 299 

Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. 
This, and Saint George to boot Whatthink’st 
thou, Norfolk^ 

Nor. A good direction, warhke sovereign.— 
This found I on my tent this morning. 

[Giving a scroll. 
K. Rich. [Re€Lds\ “Jockey of Norfolk, be not too 
bold, 

For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.” 

A thing devised by the enemy.— 

[Throwing the sct'oll away. 
Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge: 
[As'ide^ to himself] Let not our babbling dreams 
affright our souls; 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use. 
Devis’d at first to keep the strong in awe: 3io 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our 
law. 

(J[XTo Norfolk and others] March on, join 
^ bravely, let us to’t peU-meU; 

> If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell.—] 
\To his Soldiers] What shall I say more than 
I have inferred ^ 


1 Vaunts, makes a bold display 

2 Caparison, i e. put on his trappings and armour, 
s Battle, forces 


Eemember whom you are to cope withal;— 

A sort ^ of vagabonds, rascals, runaways, 

A scum of Bretons, and base lackey peasants, 
Whom their o’er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To desperate ventures and assur’d destruction. 
£You sleeping safe, they bring to you unrest;; 
You having lands, and bless’d with beauteous > 
wives, 321) 

They would distrain® the one, distain® the? 

other. S 

And who doth lead them but a paltiy fellow, s 
Long kept m Bretagne at our mother’s cost; \ 
A milk-sop, one that never in his life s 

Belt so much cold as over shoes in snowH ? 
Let’s whip these stragglers o’er the seas again; 
Lash hence those overweening rags of France, 
These famish’d beggars, weary of their hves; 
Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit, 
For want of means, poor rats, had bang’d 
themselves: 331 

If we be conquer’d, let men conquer us. 

And not these bastard Bretons; [[whom our; 

fathers ^ 

Have in their own land beaten, bobb’d,^ and^ 
thump’d, ^ 

And, on record, left them the heirs of shame J 
Shall these enjoy our lands 'it lie with our wives ^ 
Eavish our daughters?—] [Drum afar off.y 
Hark! I hear their drum.— 

Fight, gentlemen of England! fight, bold yeo¬ 
men ! 

Di^aw, archers, draw your arrows to the head! 
[[Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in? 

blood; 840 1 

Am aze the welkin with your broken staves! ® ]< 

Enter a Messenger. 

What says Lord Stanleywill he bring his 
power '2 

Mess. My lord, he doth deny to come. 

K. Rich. Off with his son’s head * 

Nor. My lord, the enemy is past the marsh! 
After the battle let George Stanley die. 

K. Rich. A thousand hearts are great within 
my bosom: 

Advance oin* standards, set upon our foes; 

* 3oi t, company. 

Distrain, seize 6 Distain, pollute. 

^ BoWd, smacked, struck sharply 
8 Staves, the shafts of pikes or lances. 
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Our ancient word of courage, fair St George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons! 
Upon them' Yictory sits on our helms 351 

\Exeunt. 

Scene IY. Another part of the field. 

Alarums: exciirsiom Enter Norfolk a)xd 
Forces; to him Catesby. 

Cate Eescue, my Lord of Norfolk, rescue, 
rescue' 

The king enacts more wonders than a man, 
Daring an opposite^ to every danger* 

His horse is slam, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Eichmond in the throat of death. 
Eescue, fair lord, or else the day is lost! 

Alarums. Enter King Eiohard. 

K. Rich A horse' a horse! my kingdom for 
a horse' 

Cate. Withdraw, my lord; I ’ll help you to 
a horse. 

K.Rich. Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die: 10 

I think there be six Eichmonds in the field; 
Five have I slam to-day instead of him.— 

A horse' a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 

[Exeunt. 

Alarums. Re-entei' King Eichard drwing 
Eichmond before him^ attacking him with 

I fury; they fight; King Eichard falls. [[ Re¬ 
treat a 7 }d flourish. Exit Eichmond. ] 

|[ Scene Y. A nother part of the field. 

Enter Eichmond, ^oith Stanley bearing the 
crown^ and divers other Lords^ and Forces. 

, Richm. God and your arms be prais’d, vic- 
) torious friends' 

>The day is oui-s, the bloody dog is dead. 

Stan. Courageous Eichmond, well hast thou 
acquit thee. 

Lo, here, this long-usurped royalty^ 

From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 
Have I pluck’d off, to grace thy brows withal: 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 

1 An o;ppofn>te, %.e an adversary. 

2 This long~usvrped royalty, i e. the crown which he 
has m his hand 


Riclim. Great God of heaven, say Amen to ^ 
all!-- ; 

But, tell me, is the young George Stanley liv- ? 
ing'2 

Stan He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester j 
town; 10) 

Whither, if’t please you, we may now with- ( 
draw us. j 

Richm. What men of name are slain on< 
either side ? ? 

Stan. John Duke of Norfolk, Walter Lord| 
Ferrers, ? 

Sir Eobert Brakenbury, and Sir William < 
Brandon. j 

Richm. Inter their bodies as becomes their s 
births: ( 

Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled \ 

That in submission will return to us: s 

And then, as we have ta’en the sacrament, b 
We will unite the white rose and the red:— \ 
Smile heaven 3 upon this fair conjunction, 20 S 
That long hath frown’d upon their enmity'—? 
What traitor hears me, and says not Amen^ \ 
England hath long been mad and scarr’d her- > 
self; S 

The brother blindly shed the brother’s blood, > 
The father rashly slaughter’d his own son, > 
The son, compell’d, been butcher to the sire: I 
All this divided York and Lancaster, ? 

Divided in their dire division, > 

0 , now let Eichmond and Elizabeth, V 

The true succeeders of each royal house, 30^ 
By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together! I 
And let their heirs—God, if thy will be so— c 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-fac’df 
peace, c 

With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days! c 
Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, c 
That would reduce® these bloody days agaln,^ 
And make poor England weep in streams of^ 
blood' \ 

Let them not live to taste this land’s increases 
That would with treason wound this fair land’s \ 
peace' 39^ 

Now civil wounds are stopp’d, peace lives agen:; 
That she may long live here, God say Amen' I 

[Exeunt.'})^ 


8 Smile heaven, i e. may heaven smile 
^ Abate, le hlunt « bring hack 
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1. Edward IV. Although Henry VT. did not die till 
1471, and although, for a brief period, from October, 
174 


1470, to April, 1471, Henry was nominally restored to the 
crown, still the reign of Edward is always dated from 
1461, on the 2lBt of <June of which year be was crowned 
at Westminster, having assumed the title of king on the 
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4th March in the same year Edward died on 9th April, 
1483, having reigned twenty-two years After the atro¬ 
cious murder of Henry VI’s son, Prince Edward, of which 
we have already given an account in III Henry VI. 
note 2, Edward distinguished himself by the treacherous 
execution of a number of the Lancastiians, who had 
taken sanctuary in the chm*ch at Tewksbury after the 
battle The Xancastnans, when victonous, had alwajs 
respected the rights of sanctuary, which makes these 
muiders, for they were nothing less, the more atrocious 
Accoidmg to the accounts of all the chroniclers, Edward 
tried to enter the church, but was prevented by the 
priest, who met him at the door with the consecrated 
host m his hand, and would not let him entei till he had 
gi-anted paidon to those who had taken refuge m the 
church This was on Saturday. On the following morn¬ 
ing the Duke of Somerset, the Lord Prior of St John’s, 
seven knights and seven squires, according to Stow, were 
taken out and beheaded The excuse, offered by the par¬ 
tisans of Edward for this cowardly crime, was that the 
persons executed had taken refuge not in the church, but 
in the abbey and its precincts But there seems to be 
no doubt that ail the persons executed were distinctly 
mcluded in the promise given on Saturday Whether 
Edwaid was an accomplice m the murder of King Henry 
IS not known In 1473 Edward accepted an invitation to 
hunt with Neville, the Archbishop of York, at his place 
m Hertfordshire, but, instead of pay mg the visit, Edward 
sent for the archbishop to Wmdsor, arrested him, confis¬ 
cated the revenues of the bishopric, and kept him in 
prison for three years, partly m England, partly at 
Ouisnes, till 1476, when he was released, but only sur¬ 
vived his release a few weeks. Edward justly distrusted 
the security of his claim to the throne, and tned to get 
possession, by treachery, of the person of Henry Earl of 
Richmond, who, with his uncle the Earl of Pembroke, 
had taken refuge m Bnttany. The duke, believing Ed¬ 
ward’s hypocritical assurances, thought he only wanted 
the Earl of Richmond in order to marry him to his 
daughter Elizabeth, and delivered up his yoimg guest 
But, fortunately, before they had sailed, he got wind of 
the intended treachery of Edward; and brought the 
young Henry back into sanctuary at St Malo. The next 
quarter from which Edward foresaw danger was from his 
brothers, Clarence and Gloucester, who were both in- 
trigmng to get the fortune of the late Earl of Warwick. 
Clarence, having married the elder daughter, was sure of 
his portion, and Richard thought that by securmg the 
younger daughter, the young widow of the late Prince of 
Wales, he would be able to obtain half the fortune It 
mattered nothing to either of these noble personages that 
the Countess of Warwick was still alive, and entitled by 
law to most of the property in dispute Matters were ar¬ 
ranged in some way, by the help of an act of parliament, 
so that both the royal dukes got a share of the plunder, 
but they were not content There aeema to ha.ve been no 
love lost between any of the three brothers, for, in 1477, 
Clarence, then a widower, had been thwarted in his 
intrigues to obtain the hand of Mary, sole daughter and 
heiress of Charles the Bold, the Duke of Burgundy, 
maihly through the resolute opposition of Edward The 
Ill-feeling between the two brothers could no longer be 


concealed, and in the hegmnmg of the next year Clarence 
was indicted for high treason, and condemned to death 
Into the wars which Edward carried on with Prance and 
Scotland it is not necessary to enter Both were con¬ 
nected with his projects of marrying two of his daughters, 
or rather affiancing them, for he looked a long way ahead 
in his attempts to provide for his children Lewis XI, no 
doubt, sanctioned the contract of Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughtei of Edward, to the dauphin, and Cicely, the 
next daughter, was contracted to the Prince of Scotland 
By his quarrel with France Edward gamed something, for 
Lewis XI settled on him an annmty for life of 50,000 
crowns besides paying him 75,000 crowns down, and 
6000 crowns for the ransom of Margaret of Anjou But 
m his transactions with King James of Scotland he did 
not fare so well, as he paid instalments of the dowry of 
Cecily without the mamage being carried out Edward's 
death, which took place in April, 1483, was attnbuted by 
some to the intense disappointment which he felt with 
regard to the failure of his scheme for the mamage of 
his eldest daughter to the dauphin By others the illness, 
which ended fatally, is attnbuted to his debaucheries and ^ 
to his gluttony He made an edifying end Hall gives a 
long speech which he addressed to the nobles of his court 
on his death-bed There is no doubt that Hall’s very 
favourable estimate of Edward’s character is not sup¬ 
ported by facts He had very great physical advan¬ 
tages, and a winning manner which stood him in good 
stead, when he made personal apphcation for the bene¬ 
volences, so called, which at one time he exacted from 
his subjects He was accomplished and physically brave, 
but his self-indulgence gradually sapped the vigour of his 
mind, so that towards the end of his reign he left the 
management of many of the affairs of his realm in the 
hands of others He had a wonderful memory, which 
never forgot a face or an inj'ury Though prodigal m his 
expenses, and profligate in his pleasures, he was of a sus¬ 
picious and covetous nature. There is no shutting one’s 
eyes to the many cruelties of which he was gmlty. But 
he was undoubtedly very popular with the greater por¬ 
tion of his subj'ects, a popularity which he owed to his 
great personal beauty, and to that happy adaptabihty of 
disposition which enabled him to converse with his in- 
fenors as if they were his equals. He had great abilities, 
both as a statesman and a general; but his moral quali¬ 
ties, as IS the case with most kings, were in no wise 
admirable 

Edward had by his wife three sons and seven daughters, 
the exact dates of whose respective births it is not easy 
to ascertain The old chroniclers are very vague on this 
point, and more modem authorities differ very much 
among themselves, while some have fallen mto manifest 
errors The chief difficulty has been with regard to the 
exact date of the brnth of the Duke of York (see Notes 
and Quenes, 7th S ii 367, 471, and in 15) Besides the 
young princes, whose memoirs are‘ given below, there 
was a third son, George, created Duke of Bedford, the 
date of whose birth does not seem to be known; but it 
must have been some time alter 1474—some say in 1477. 
He died some time before 1482 Of the daughters, Eliza¬ 
beth was bom 11th Febmary, 1465. In a M8 m the 
British Museum (Additional MS. 6113, Fol 48 b)—appa- 
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rently a contemporary one with notes and additions made 
at a slightly later period—she is called “the Dolphinesse 
of Fraunce ” (see above). She never married the dauphin, 
but, after having had a narrow escape of being the wife 
of Richard III, she became the queen of Henry VII The 
second daughter, Mary, was bom 14th August, 1467 She 
was betrothed m 1481 to the Prince of Denmaik, but died 
unmarried in May, 1482 The third daughter, Cicely, 
bom 1468 or 1469 (see above), married fiist John Vis¬ 
count Welles, and secondly Sir John (’Thomas) Kyme, 
and died without issue, 1507 The fourth daughter was 
Margaret, bom in April, 1472 She died in December of 
the same year (see Notes and Quenes, 7th S iii p 15) 
The fifth daughter was Anne, bom at Westminster in 
1475. She married Thomas Howard, third Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, and died about 1511, leaving no issue The sixth 
w as Catherine, bora at Eltham, 1479; she married the 
well-known William Couitenay, Earl of Devon, and died 
about 1527 Their only son, created Marquis of Exetei, 
was executed in 1556 by Henry VIII, and with him their 
line ended The seventh daughter was Bridget, born at 
Eltham, 10th November, 1480, she became a nun and died 
at Dartford in 1517 The above list is compiled after 
reference to and collation of the best authorities; and 
the sequence of birth, m which the daughters are given, 
IS confirmed by a memorandum of Richard III, dated 
1483, the object of which was to induce the widow of 
Edward IV. to leave the sanctuary at Westminster with 
her daughters, “that is to wit Elizabeth, Cecill, Anne, 
Kateiyn, and Briggitte” (Ellis's Onginal Letters, letter 
xlvii. p 149). As Mary and Margaret weie both dead at 
this date it will be seen that Richard enumerates the 
daughters according to the date of their birth. 

2 edwaed, Pbince of Wales, afterwards Kjng 
Edward V This unfortunate prince was bom in the 
Sanctuary, Westmmster, 4th November, 1470, at a very 
critical period in the history' of his father, who had 
]ust been compelled to fly from his kingdom, owing to 
the rebelhon of Warwick and his brother, Clarence, 
through which Henry VI. was, for a shoit time, restored 
to the throne Queen Elizabeth had been m the Tower 
with her family, but finding that the people were all de¬ 
claring for King Henry she took refuge m the sanctuary 
at Westminster, where she, as Hall says (p 285): “m great 
penune forsake of all her frendes, was* delmered of a 
fayre sonne called Edwarde, which was with small pope 
like a pore mans child Christened & Baptised, the God¬ 
fathers being the Abbot & Pryor of Westmynster, <fc the 
godmother the lady Scrope.” He was proclaimed king, 
9th April, 1483; but the council which unanimously pro¬ 
claimed him kmg was rent by the most serious divisions 
The favour, which Edward IV had shown to his wife's 
relations at court, brought on them the hitter enmity even 
of those who like Lord Hastings were most attached to 
his own person, and, unfortunately for the young king, 
the party who were opposed to the queen too readily 
adopted the treacherous Gloucester as their ally It was 
scarcely three weeks after the young king's proclama¬ 
tion when Gloucester had treacherously seized Earl Rivers 
and Lord Grey, and got the young king into his power. 
Queen Elizabeth with her second s >n Richard and her 
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five daughters took refuge m the sanctuary at West¬ 
minster This was on 1st May Three days aftei wards 
Gloucester hi ought his nephew, who was now little more 
than a prisoner, into London, when he was lodged in the 
Tower, and his uncle appomted Protector The corona¬ 
tion had been fixed for 22nd June, but it never took place 
On the 26th of that month, after some proceedings very 
properly described as a hypocritical farce, Richard took 
his seat on the throne m Westminster Hall, having vir¬ 
tually elected himself kmg, and on the 6th July following 
he was crowned Shortly afterwards, and probably in the 
next month, August, the two young princes, Edward and 
his brother Richard, were murdered in the Tower 

The following curious accounts are given in Rastell’s 
Chromcle, first printed in 1529 We have quoted the 
exact words of the Chronicler, because it is evident, from 
the details given, that these accounts must have been 
founded on some well-defined tradition: 

“ But of the maner of the dethe of this yonge kynge, 
and of his brother, there were dyuers opinyons, but the 
most comyn opmyon was, that they were smolderyd be- 
twene two fetherbeddes, and that, in the doynge, the 
yonger brother escaped fromvnder the fetherbeddes, and 
crept vnder the bedstede, and there lay naked a whyle, 
tyll that they had smolderyd the yonge kyng so that he 
was suiely dede, and after y*, one of them toke his brother 
from vnder the bedstede, and hylde his face downe to 
the grounde with his one hande, and with the other hande 
cut his throte boUe a sender with a dagger It is a 
meruayle that any man coude bane so harde a harte to 
do so cruell a dede, sane onely that necessyte compelled 
them, for they were so charged by the duke, the protec- 
tour, that if they shewed nat to hym the bodyes of hothe 
those chylderne dede, on the morowe. after they were so 
comaunded, that than they them selfe shulde he put to 
dethe Wherfore they that were so comaunded to do it, 
were compelled to fullfyll the protectours wyll. 

“And after that, the bodyes of these ii chylderne, as 
the opmyon ranne, were hothe closed in a great heuy 
cheste, and, by the meanes of one that was secrete with 
the protectour, they were put in a shyppe goynge to 
Flaunders, and, whan the shyppe was in the blacke depes, 
this man threwe hothe those dede bodyes, so closed in the 
cheste, oner the hatches into the see, and yet none of 
the maryners, nor none in the shyppe, sane onely the sayd 
man, wyst what thynges it was that was there so inclosed 
Whiche sayenge dyuers men couiectured to be trewe, be¬ 
cause that the hones of the sayd chylderne coude neuer 
be founde buryed, nother m the Towre nor m no nother 
place 

“Another opinyon there is, that they whiche had the 
charge to put them to dethe, caused one to crye sodayuly, 
‘Treason, treason. Wherwith the chylderne heynge a 
ferde, desyred to knowe what was best for them to do 
And than they bad them hyde them selfe in a great cheste, 
that no man shulde fynde them, and if any body came 
into the chamhre they wolde say they were nat there. 
And accordynge as they counsellyd them, they crepte 
bothe mto the cheste, whiche, anone after, they locked 
And then anone they buryed that cheste in a great pytte 
vnder a steyre, which they before had made therfore, 
and anone cast erthe theron, and so buryed them quyeke. 
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Vhiche cheste was after caste into the blacke depes, as 
3 before sayde ” (Pibdm’s Repnnt, 1811, pp 292, 29S) 

3 Eichard, Duke op York, was boin 17th August, 1473, 
t Shrewsbury The date of his birth is generally given 
s 1472, but in a letter from Sii* John Fasten to his 
irother, wiitten on the “last daye of Apryll,” 1472, he 
ays- “The Qween hadde chylde, a dowghter, but late at 
Vyndesor, ther off I trow ye hadde word” (PastonLetteis, 
ol in p 40) This daughter was Margaiet (see above, 
lote 1), and Sir John Paston’s statement is amply con- 
iimed by the evidence of her tomb in Westminster 
Lbbey, which eosted in 1742 (see Notes and Queues, 7th 
ui. 15) It IS pretty ceitam that this young prince 
hared the unhappy fate of his brother m the Tower, 
Ithough the bodies were never found. In spite of the 
onfession of the murderers, some doubt existed as to 
he fate of the younger brother. Taking advantage of 
hese doubts, one Perkm Warbeck personated him Mar- 
aret. Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV, re- 
eived Perkin with open arms; and James IV of Scotland 
ave him m mamage the Lady Catherme Gordon, daugh- 
3r of the Earl of Huntly In 1497 he landed in Com- 
’■all, where numerous sympathizers joined his standard 
nd laid siege to Exeter. But when the royal army came 
1 sight, he took to flight, and sought refuge in the sanc- 
aary at Beaulieu in Hampshire On a promise of his 
fe being spared he surrendered himself on 8th June, 1498 
[e was compelled to stand for two days m the stocks, 
nd to read a confession of his imposture He was after- 
’’ards committed to the Tower, and, eventually, in 1499, 
aving entered into a plot with the Earl of Warwick, his 
lUow prisoner, he was condemned to death, and exe- 
uted on 16th November, having fully confirmed his pre- 
lous confession in every particular. Although many 
Titers of great ability have professed a behef in Perkin 
7arbeck, and have questioned the genuineness of hiscon- 
jssion, there can be very little doubt that he was an im- 
ostor, and that both princes died in the Tower by foul 
leans Richard Duke of York was mariied in 1478, when 
bout five years old, to Anne Mowbray, daughter of John 
[owbray, the last Duke of Norfolk of that name In one 
C the Paston Letters, dated November 6, 1479, John Pas- 
m writes to Sir John Paston that he wants to get for 
IS brother Edmund the wardship of one John Clippesby 
dwryng the nonnage of my Lord and Lady of York’* 
'•ol 11 p. 268) These titles, apphed to mere children, 
lem very absurd. 

4. George, Duke op Clarence (see III. Henry VI. 
Dte 13) Shakespeare has invested the character of this 
orthless scion of the House of York with an interest 
hich, as far as history shows, he did not deserve He 
ad all the vices of his two brothers without their 
)urage. The enmity between him and Richard dated 
om the time when the latter proposed, soon after the 
urder of her youthful husband, to marry the widow of 
dward of Lancaster, Prince of Wales, and sister-in-law 
' Clarence Richard’s object was to obtain some portion 
the great wealth which the kmg-maker left behind him, 
id which, as already stated, Clarence had coolly appro¬ 
bated without a thought The quarrel began as early 
. 1472 In one of the Paston Letters (vol. in p 38) 
VOL. IV. 


wiitten on 14th February, 1472, there is the following 
refeience to this dispute. 

“ Yisterday the Kynge, the Qween, my Lordes of Clar- 
aunce and Glowcester, wente to Scheen to paidon, men 
sey, nott alle in cheryte , 

“ The Kynge entietyth my Lorde off Clarance ffor my 
Lorde of Glowcestei, and, as itt is seyde, he answerythe, 
that he may weel have my Ladye hys suster in lawe, butt 
they schall parte no lyvelod, as he sey the, so what wyll 
falle can I nott seye ” There is also the following refer¬ 
ence to this dispute given on p 98 in the letter dated 
6th November, 1473 “and it [is] seyd ffor serteyn, that, 
tlie Duke of Claiance makyth hym bygge in that he kan, 
schewyng as he wolde but dele with the Duke of Glow¬ 
cester, but the Kyng ententyth, m eschewymg all incon- 
venyents, to be as bygge as they bothe, and to be a 
stykeler atweyn them, and som men thynke that undre 
thys ther sholde be som other thynge entendyd, and som 
treason conspyred, so what shall falle, can I nott seye ’* 
In December, 1476, Claience’s wife died For some time 
before that event he had withdiawm from couit, and held 
hardly any mtercourse with his eldest brother The 
quanel was, as usual, about mone> matters The death 
of Clarence’s wife is said to have had a great effect upon 
his mind, but it does not seem to have diverted it from 
its main object, the greed of gam Scarcely was his wife, 
who was said to have been poisoned by one of her ser¬ 
vants, consigned to the tomb, than Clarence solicited the 
hand of Mary, the only daughter of Chailes the Bold by 
his second wife, Mary Isabella of Bourbon The opposi¬ 
tion of Edward to this match made the breach between 
the brothers still wider In the same year one of Clar¬ 
ence’s servants was accused of practising magic, and, on 
the rack, he denounced one of his accomplices, Thomas 
Burdett, “ a gentleman in the Duke’s family ” (Lingard, 
vol iv p 208) They were charged with having “cal¬ 
culated the nativities of the king and the pnnee, and of 
having circulated certain rhymes and ballads of a sedi¬ 
tious tendency ” (wf supi a, p 209) They were both exe¬ 
cuted, protesting their innocence to the very last Clar¬ 
ence warmly took up their cause, which apparently gave 
offence to Edward; and early m January in the next year, 
1478, Clarence was impeached on the charge of high 
treason before the House of Lords A very plausible in¬ 
dictment was framed against him, in which he was 
accused of aiming at the next succession to the crown by 
underhand means It is very likely that Shakespeare, m 
representing Gloucester, for dramatic purposes, as insti¬ 
gating these accusations, was not far from the truth Cer¬ 
tain it IS that some powerful influence over Edward must 
have incensed his mind against his brother, or he would 
not have consented to such an extreme measure as the 
impeachment and condemnation of Clarence The reason 
which Shakespeare alleges, in this play, for the arrest of 
Clarence is one of the reasons given by Hall (p 326): 
“ The fame was that the king or the Quene, or bothe 
sore troilbled with a folysh Prophesye, and by reason 
therof bega to stomacke and greuously to grudge agaynst 
the duke The effect of which was, after king Edward 
should reigne, one whose first letter of hys name shoulde 
be a G,” a form of prophecy which was certainly fulfilled 
when Gloucester usurped the throne. Of course the 
1*77 65 
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Yorkists threw all the blame of the quarrel between Ed¬ 
ward and Clarence upon the unfortunate queen All that 
Hall says with regard to Clarence’s death is that the king 
“caused him to be apprehended, and cast into the Towre, 
where he beyng taken and adiudged for a Traytor, was 
priuely drouned in a But of YCaluesey ” (p 326) Lingard 
characten5:es this as a silly report, and says that the 
manner of his death has never been ascertained (vol iv 
p 211) The histonan of Croyland, who is the best 
authonty for this period, is silent on this point 

Claience had by his wife, Isabella (see III Henry VL 
note 13), four children, two sons and two daughteis Two 
of these, a son and daughter, died m their infancy The 
son of Clarence, mentioned in this play, is Edward Plan- 
tagenet, Earl of Warwick He was impnsoned by Henry 
VII There is no doubt that the childien of this pnnce, 
supposing the children of Edward IV —as Richard sought 
to prove—were illegitimate, would have been the next heirs 
to the crown. But Richard mamtained that the attamder 
of the Duke of Clarence debarred his childien from the 
succession. This, it may be remarked, furnishes another 
reason for suspecting that Clarence’s impeachment and 
death were really the indirect work of his \illamous 
brother Henry VII undoubtedly felt that the young 
Earl of Warwick might, at any time, become a formidable 
rival, for his own claim to the ciown really rested upon 
the fact that he had married the sole surviving child of 
Edward IV When Richard’s own son died, he recognized 
Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick, as the heir- 
apparent, but afterwards, fearing that the people, in 
their anxiety to get rid of him, might put foiwaid his 
own nephew as the real heir to the crown, he imprisoned 
him m the castle of Sheiiff’s Hutton, in Yorkshire Thence 
the young pnnce was removed by Henry VII in 1485 to 
the Tower, where he remained as a pnsoner till his exe¬ 
cution, except for a brief interval, when, a report hav¬ 
ing been spread that he was dead, one Lambert Simnel 
impersonated him This was in 1486, and the Earl of 
Warwick was brought from the Tower to the palace at 
Sheen m order that he might be shown daily to all at 
couit to prove the imposture of Simnel. This was a poli¬ 
tic move on the part of Henry But it appears that the 
Earl of Warwick was soon after sent again to the Tower 
Here, in 1499, Perkin Warbeck, the pretended Duke of 
York, became his fellow-prisoner (see above, note 3) The 
two youths contracted a close Mendstiip and adopted a 
common plan for their escape. Henry was probably not 
sorry for this opportunity of getting nd of a most dan¬ 
gerous claimant to the crown, and on the 24th Novem¬ 
ber, 1499, the sole surviving son of Clarence was beheaded 

6 Riohabd, Duke op Glostbk (see III Henry VI. 
note 14) Richard is one of those characters in history 
who have been selected, from time to time, by enthusiastic 
writers as a subject for the process commonly known as 
“ whitewashing ” He shares this distmction with such m- 
jured saints as Lewis XI, the amiable father of Beatrice 
Cenci, the Borgias, ^c., not to mention more modem in¬ 
stances Certainly Richard is a very fine subject for this 
process; as, whatever postenty may think, his contem¬ 
poraries seem to have been singularly agreed upon the 
fact that he was as unscrupulous and bloodthirsty an 
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individual as ever sat on a throne, either by usurpation or 
natural nght So far from having blackened his char¬ 
acter, Shakespeare in this play, at any rate, has given, 
on the whole, as favourable a picture of him as any con¬ 
scientious histonan could have done As to his personal 
appearance we have a contempoiary account of that 
from the pen of John Rous, a pnest in the household of 
the King Maker, who descnbes Richard as “of small 
stature, havmg a short face, shoulders of unequal height, 
the right being the higher” (French, p, 214) Hall’s 
description of him, copied from Polydore Virgil, is as 
follows (p 421) “As he was small and litle of stature 
so was he of body greately deformed, the one shoulder 
higher than the other, his face small but his cbtenamice 
was cruel, and such, that a man at the first aspect would 
ludge It to sauor and smel of malice, fraude, and deceite 
when he stode musing he would byte and chaw besely 
his nether hppe, as who sayd, that his fyerce nature in 
his cruell body alwaies chafed, sturred and was euer vn- 
qmete beside that, the dagger that he ware he would 
when he studied with his hand plucke vp and downe in 
the shethe to the middes, neuer drawing it fully out ” I 
have read somewhere, I cannot put my hand on the re¬ 
ference, that he had beautiful hair which he wore long in 
order to cover the deformity of his shoulders Perhaps 
we should have known more on this point, had the effigy 
which Henry VII caused to be put on his tomb not been 
desti oyed 

It must be confessed that, as far as Richard’s intellec¬ 
tual quahties and his lemarkable com age are concerned, 
Shakespeare has done him full justice It is piobable 
that Richard had formed, at a comparatively eailj age, the 
design of obtaining the crown Nor was it unnatuial that 
he should do so He felt himself to be supeiior in ca¬ 
pacity to both his brothers, and the essential illegahty 
which accompanied all his father’s solemn claims to the 
throne must have habituated his mind, from an eaily age, 
to pay veiy little regard to law or right where his ambi¬ 
tion was concerned Once having made up his mind to 
aim at the crown, he knew that he could only do so by 
throwing overboard all scruples So, when he had gained 
his object, the only means of preserving what he had 
gained was by wholesale murder Not content with ca- 
jolmg into marriage the widow of the young pnnce whom 
he had brutally killed with his own hand, there is no 
doubt that, after her premature death, when he perceived 
that Elizabeth of York was looked upon by the people as 
the legitimate claimant to the crown, he was anxious to 
contract an incestuous union with his niece, and it was 
only the strong representations on the part of some of 
his confidants that such a marriage would mcense the 
people against him, which induced him to abandon this 
infamous project It is difficult to form any estimate 
of what Richard’s capacity for government might have 
proved, had his tenure of the throne been more secure; 
for his reign, of such short duration, was one incessant 
straggle to maintain the position which he had usurped 
He appears to have displayed a remai kable zeal for reform¬ 
ing public morals at the commencement of his reign 
But it may be doubted whether this zeal had any deep 
foundation The fact is, that during his bnef reign he was 
always so intent on the commission of some villainy, or 
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on the execution of some grand coup of hypocrisy, that 
he never had the leisure for domg good, even had he pos¬ 
sessed the inclination thereto He sometimes seems to 
have taken Lewis XI for his model, not only in his affec¬ 
tation of religion, but in his politic deahng with some of 
his opponents For instance, his attempt to get the young 
Earl of Hichmond mto his power by bribing Landois, 
minister of the Duke of Bnttany,—an attempt which very 
nearly succeeded,—was quite worthy of the wily Lewis 
He seems to have done at least one good action dunng his 
reign, when he disafforested a large tract of country called 
Wichwood, between Woodstock and Bristol, which Ed¬ 
ward IV had mclosed as a deer forest. He also founded 
two colleges,one atMiddlehamin Yorkshire, and a “ colle¬ 
giate chauntry," near the Tower of London By his un¬ 
natural marriage (in 1473) with Ann, second daughter of 
the great Earl of Warwick, and widow of Edward Prince 
of Wales, son of Henry VI, he had only one son, who 
was bom at IVIiddleham Castle, 1474, and died 31st March, 
1484, after he had been created Prince of Wales French 
(p 216) says that Bichard had two or three illegitimate 
children, one of them being John of G-loucester, or as he 
was sometimes called John of Pomfret, of whom nothing 
is known except that he was knighted in 1483, and was 
appointed governor of Calais in March, 1485. A daughter, 
called Dame Catherine, was betrothed to William Herbert, 
second Earl of Pembroke, but she died before the mar¬ 
riage could took place. Another son, called Hichard Plan- 
tagent, is said to have fled after the Battle of Bosworth, and 
to have apprenticed himself to a mason Various roman¬ 
tic stories are nanated about this prmce (see Notes and 
Quenes, 6th senes, vol viu pp 103,192,251, vol ix p. 12) 
Hichard’s body, after having been submitted to eveiy 
possible indignity, was buned in the Grey Friars Church 
at Leicester King Henry VII caused a tomb to be 
erected over his remains According to Baker (p 236)- 
“ King Henry the Seventh caused a Tomb to be made, and 
set up over the place where he was buried, with a Pic¬ 
ture of alabaster, representing his person, which at the 
suppression of that Monastery was utterly defaced Since 
when, his Grave overgrovm with Nettles and Weeds, is 
not to be found, only the Stone Chest, wheiem his Corps 
lay, is now made a Drinking-Trough for Horses at a com¬ 
mon Inn in Leicester, and retaineth the only memory of 
this Monarchs greatness ” Of the onginal tomb or dnnk- 
ing-trough mentioned by Baker no trace is to be found, 
and on the spot where his body is supposed to have been 
thrown into the water, a willow was planted, which was 
known by the name of *‘Kmg Dick’s Willow” This 
trough is said to have remained till about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and Throsby in his History of 
Leicester, 1791, says that persons were shown some frag¬ 
ments of it about the year 1760. (See Notes and Queries, 
6th senes, vol xii pp 71, 72 ) 

Those who are inclined to take a favourable view of 
Bichard’s character will find all the facts and conjectures, 
which can be made to tell in his favour, most ably put 
forward in the History of the Life and Heign of Richard 
III by George Buck (Kennet’s History of England, vol i. 
pp 514-577, edn 1706) But it must be confessed that 
his advocate is more successful in throwing doubts on 
his physical than on his moral deformities. The question 


of Richard’s guilt, with regard to the alleged murder of 
his nephews, will be found very fully discussed in note C 
m the appendix to vol iv of Lmgard’s History of England 

6 Henry Earl of Richmoni), afterwards King 
Henry VII Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, was the 
son of Edmund Tudor, Eai*l of Richmond, and Margaret, 
daughter of John, Earl of Somerset, descended from John 
of Gaunt by his marriage with Catharine Swynford (see 
I Henry VI. note 4) Henry's claim, therefore, to the 
crown, such as it is, came through his mother, and not 
through his father. The latter, indeed, was the son of 
Catharine, widow of Henry V , who mairied Owen Tudor 
The date of Richmond’s birth is rather uncertain, but most 
probably he was born in July, 1456 The father died very 
soon after his birth Other authorities say he was a 
posthumous child, and was not bom till January, 1457. 
The place of his birth was Pembroke Castle When four¬ 
teen days old, he took refuge with his uncle, Jasper Tudor, 
at the court of the Duke of Bnttany, where he remained 
nearly fourteen years, dunng which time he narrowly 
escaped falling mto the power, first of Edward IV , and 
then of Richard It is evident, from the fact of his com¬ 
mencing negotiations, when in exile, for a mamage with 
the Princess Elizabeth, that Henry did not consider his 
title as the representative of the House of Lancaster to 
be a very strong one The aversion, which he is alleged 
to have felt towards women, may have ansen partly from 
the fact that, on both sides, he denved his claim to the 
cro\vn from the female Ime. However, he was careful to 
go through the ceremony of coronation on the 3rd Octo¬ 
ber, 1485, previous to his marriage with Ehzabeth, which 
took place in January, 1486 It will be seen that he was 
in his twenty-ninth year when he came to the throne He 
died 21st April, 1509, m the fifty-third year of his age, 
and the twenty-fourth of his reign. With the events of 
that reign we are not concerned The only fact which 
may be noticed is the curious change which apparently 
took place m his character after his accession to the 
throne. When the battle of Bosworth was fought he 
seems to have been the type of all that was chivalrous; 
while what we know of his life during his exile shows him 
to have been prudent and brave, ready to encounter 
danger whenever there was a chance of overcoming it, 
but not to imperil his ovra life or those of others in 
ambitious enterprises There is no doubt that, for some 
years before he died, he developed a most avaricious 
temperament; and that all the popularity, which he 
fairly earned in the first years of his reign, was dissi¬ 
pated m the latter part of it by the homble oppression 
to which he subjected his subjects for the sake of extort¬ 
ing money from them Still it cannot be demed that, on 
the whole, he was a merciful ruler, even if his mercy was 
the result of policy, and it may be noted that the accu¬ 
sations, frequently brought against him, of ti'eating his 
•wife Ehzabeth with indifference and neglect rest upon 
very slender foundation. He seems to have possessed the 
singular merit in a king of being faithful to the mamage 
bed. He had by his wife many childien Arthur, bom 
September, 1486, died 2nd April, 1602; his death being 
one of the greatest calamities that ever befel this coun¬ 
try The second, Henry, afterwards Henry VIIL, was bom 
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1491 Another son, Edmund, died in infancy Of the 
daughters, Margaret married James IV of Scotland, 
and is well known as the ancestress of James I of Eng¬ 
land. Elizabeth died in infancy Mary Tudor, born 
May, 1498, married Lewis XII, King of Eiance, and, 
secondly, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, in the leign 
of Henry VIII. The fourth daughtei, Catharine, born 
1502, died an infant 

7 Cabdutal Boitrchier, Archbishop op Canterbury 
“Thomas Bourchier” was, according to French, “second 
son of William Bourchiei, Earl of Eu, by his wife Anne 
Plantagenet, daughter and eventually sole heir of Thomas 
of Woodstock, youngest son of Edward III The Lady 
Anne Plantagenet was the widow of Edmund Stafford, 
fifth Bail of Stafford, K G, who was slam at Shrewsbury 
Her mother, Eleanor de Bohun, is the * Duchess of Glou¬ 
cester' in King Kichard II ” (see note 26, Richard II) 
French adds “ Thomas Bourchier was appointed to the 
see of Worcester in 1434. translated to Ely in 1443, and 
promoted to Canterbury in 1454. He was lord-chancellor 
in 1445, and again in 1460, cardinal of St Cyriacus m 
1464 He died in 1486, very soon after he had united 
Henry VII to Elizabeth of York He had cro\vned three 
kings, namely, Edward IV , Richard III, and Henry VII, 
and the queens of the two fimt named kings.’' It is 
remarkable that it was through the same Anne Plan¬ 
tagenet, mother of the cardinal, that the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham m this play derived the claim that he had to the 
crown, a claim second only to that of the Earl of Rich¬ 
mond. 

8. Thomas Rotherham, Archbishop op York Ac¬ 
cording to Stowe Cp 482). “This Rotherham, otherwise 
called Scot, a man of great wisedome was brought np 
in Rotheiha, afterward a fellow of kings coUedge in 
Cambndge, then Chaplaine to king Edward the 4 and 
keeper of the pnvie scale, first preferred by the K. to 
the sea of Rochester, then translated to Lincolne, where 
hee sate 9. yeeres, at length made L chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, which office he enioyed till the kings death before 
the which time he was preferred to the sea of Yorke, 
he erected a colledg at Rotherham in Yorkeshire, dedi¬ 
cated to y« name of Jesu, for a provost to he a Preacher 
in ye Diocesse of York, five pnestes, sixe chonstes, 

3 schoolemasters, one for song, 1 for gramer and one for 
writing, he gave a rich liliter to the Church of Yorke (for 
K Edward the fourth had broken the old) he caused 
manie great buildmges to bee made m his manners, as 
the great kitchm at White-hall by Westminstei, At 
Southwell the pautry and Bake-house, and new chambers 
adioyning to the river At Bishops Thorpe, the pantry 
bakehouse, and chambers on the north side towards the 
woods, he was archbishop 19 yeeres, 9 monethes, &c " 
Alluding to his death, Stow says (anno 1600) “on the 

morrow after the Ascension day deceased Th Rotherham 
Archbishop of York, at his manor of Cawood, at the age 
of IxrvL yeeres or more, and was burled m the minster 
of S. Peter at York in a tomhe of marble ” 

9 John Morton, Bishop op Ely, was the eldest son 
of Richard Morton, a gentleman of a good Dorsetshire 
family, bom 1410, he was appointed Bishop of Ely. 1478' 


translated to Canterbury, 1486, and in the following year 
was made lord ehancelloi, m which capacity he delivered 
the king's speech at the opening of pailiament, 1488 He 
was succeeded in the bishopric of Ely by John Allcock, was 
made cardinal in 1493, and died 1500 Bacon in his His¬ 
tory says “ He was a wise Man, and an Eloquent, but in 
his nature harsh, and haughty, much accepted by the 
King, but envied by the Kobility, and hated of the People 
Xeither was lus Name left out of Pei kin’s Pioclamation 
for any good will, but they would not bung him m 
amongst the King’s Casting-Counters, because he had the 
Image and Superscription upon him of the Pope, m his 
Honoui of Cardinal He won the King with Secrecy and 
Diligence, but chiefly because he was his old sei vaut in 
his less Fortunes. And also for that (in his afiections) he 
was not without an inveteiate Malice against the House 
of Yoik, under whom he had been in Trouble He was 
willing also to take Envy fiom the King, more than the 
King was willing to put upon him For the King caied 
not for Subterfuges, but would stand Envy, and appear 
in any thing that was to his Mind, v/hich made Envy still 
grow upon him more universal, but less daring But in the 
Matter of Exactions, time did after shew, that the Bishop 
m feeding the King’s Humour, did lathei temper it He 
had been by Richaid the Thud committed (as in Custody) 
to the Duke of Buckingham, whom he did secietly incite 
to revolt from King Richaid But after the Duke was 
engaged, and thought the Bishop should have been his 
chief Pilot m the Tempest, the Bishop was gotten into the 
Cock-boat, and fled over beyond Seas But whatsoever 
else was in the Man, he deservetli a most happy memory, 
in that he was the principal Mean of joyning the two 
Roses” (see Kennet's History of England, vol i p 626). 
He was ninety-one years old when he died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Hemy Dean, Bishop of Salisbury His beauti¬ 
ful palace which he possessed in London, Ely House, 
stood where now Ely Place is The gardens weie cele- 
brated for their excellent strawbenies, a fact alluded to 
m this play (ill 4 83-35) 

Gio When I was last in Holborn, 

I saw good strawberries m your garden there 
I do beseech you send for some of them 

Among many other buildings which this prelate erected 
was the grand central tower of the cathedral of Canter¬ 
bury, where the device of his name, the letters M 0 R and 
a tun, may be seen carved He is said by some to have 
been the author of the History of Richard III, ^vntten 
m Latin, and translated by Sir Thomas More. 

10 Henry Stafford Duke of Buckingham, succeeded 
his grandfather, Humphrey Stafford, who was killed at 
the battle of ^Northampton (see IT Henry VI note 8) His 
father, Humphrey Stafford, was killed at the battle of 
St Albans, 1455. As has already been mentioned, the 
Duke of Buckingham was next in succession to the crown 
to Henry Earl of Richmond, and derived his claim, like 
Richmond, from the female line His great grandmother 
was the mother of Duke Humphrey, having been the 
daughter of Edward the Third’s youngest son (ut supra, 
same note) There is no doubt that it was chiefly through 
Buckingham’s influence that Richard W’as able to usurp 
the throne, and, in return for his services, he was create(^ 
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Constable of England and Chamberlain of North and 
South Wales Buckingham was actuated by enmity 
against the queen’s family, and it would appear that 
Richard, with his usual ciaft, induced Buckingham to 
become an accomplice in his designs against the young 
princes by pointing out to him that, when Edward V ob¬ 
tained the kingly power, he would be sure to revenge the 
injuries that had been done to members of his mother’s 
family by Buckingham Shakespeare has followed his¬ 
tory m making Richard employ Buckingham as his advo¬ 
cate before the citizens of London It would seem that the 
ill-feeling between Buckingham and Richard first arose 
from the refusal of the king to grant the complete lestor- 
ation of the Eailof Herefoid’s possessions, which Bucking¬ 
ham had claimed as the lineal descendant of Humplirey 
de Bohun This claim was resented by Richard, mainly 
because it served to remmd him that the clamiant repre¬ 
sented the House of Lancaster, the estates being the same 
that Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV, had inherited 
by marriage (see Richard II note 4) According to some 
of the chroniclers Buckingham refused to appear at the 
coionation of Richard on account of illness Hall says 
<p 482) that the king ‘'sent him word to lyse and ryde oi 
he woulde make hym to be caned Whereupon gorgeously 
appal Ued, and sumpteously trapped with bumynge cai*te 
naues of golde embroidered, he roade befoie the kyng 
thiough Londd with an euill will and woorse harte And 
that notwithstandjnge, he roase the daye of the coro- 
nacion from the feast, feignyng him selfe sicke, which 
kyng Richaid sayd was done in hate and spighte of him.” 
After this Buckingham seems really to have believed that 
his life was not safe owing to the king’s ill feelmg. While 
he was m this frame of mind he retired to his castle at 
Brecknock, where Bishop Morton, who was under his 
chaige in a kind of honourable captivity (see above, note 9), 
IS said to have persuaded him to undertake the restora¬ 
tion of the young prince to the throne But this scheme 
was abruptly put an end to by the news of the violent 
■death of the two princes, and the object of the conspiracy 
was then changed, on the proposal of the Bishop of Ely, 
■so as to substitute the Earl of Richmond as claimant to 
the throne. The Duke of Buckingham raised his stan¬ 
dard at Brecknock Richard was at that time in Lincoln¬ 
shire, but five days later he had joined his army at Lei¬ 
cester, where he issued a singulaily high moral procla¬ 
mation, m which he charged his enemies, not only with 
having for their object the destruction of the throne, but 
also with “the lettmg of virtue, and the damnable main¬ 
tenance of vice” (see Rymer XII 204, quoted by Lingard, 
vol IV p 246) Buckingham, at the head of his Welsh¬ 
men, intended to cross the Severn, and j'oin with the 
•Courtenays and others who had raised an army in Devon- 
■shire and Cornwall Had this j'linction been effected it 
IS very probable that Richard would have been defeated; 
hut a heavy flood prevented Buckingham crossing the 
Severn, and having no money nor provisions for his army, 
they deserted him, and without striking a single blow 
Richard saw the conspiracy, for the time at least, broken 
up. Morton fled disguised to Flanders Buckingham 
sought refuge with Banister, an old servant, in Shrop¬ 
shire Here, disguised as a common labourer, he was 
hetrayed by his ungrateful host, and arrested by the 


sheriff while digging a ditch He was conveyed to Salis¬ 
bury, where Richard was, and promptly beheaded without 
any tnal The old chioniclers relate that Banister and 
all his family came to a miserable end Some say that the 
traitor did not even get the reward which Richard had 
promised him On the other hand there is evidence that 
one of the duke’s manors was granted to the servant who 
betrayed his master Buckingham marned Catharine 
Woodville, sister of Queen Elizabeth, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters The eldest son, Edward 
Stafford, is the Duke of Buckingham in Henry VIII His 
second son, Henry, was created Earl of Wiltshire by 
Henry VIII, 1509, and died without issue, 1623 Of the 
two daughters, Eluabeth married Richard Ratcliff, Lord 
Fitzwater, and Anne marned, first. Sir Walter Herbert, 
secondly, George Hastmgs, Earl of Huntingdon An ar¬ 
rangement is said to have been made between Bucking¬ 
ham and Richaid, before the death of Richard’s son, 
that that young piince should marry one of Buckingham’s 
daughters 

11 Duke op Norfolk This was Sir John Howard, 
only son of Sir Robeit Howard and Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Thomas de Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk (see 
Richard II note 6) Sir John Howard was the first 
member of his family who was ennobled with the duke¬ 
dom of Norfolk, the premier dukedom which has been 
held by the Howard family ever since Sir John Howard 
early distinguished himself as a soldier m the wars with 
France, and accompanied Talbot in that fatal attempt to 
raise the siege of Chatillon in which that great general 
met his death (see I Henry VI note 11) Sir John was 
a great favourite with Edward VI, who appointed him to 
several important and valuable offices He was sent on 
several embassies to France to Lewis XI, the result of 
which was that he amassed a large fortune De Commines 
says that Lord Howard, as he was then called—he was 
created Baron Howard in 1470— received of Lewis XI. “in 
less than two years space, in money and plate, 24,000 
crowns ” He also received the grant of many forfeited 
manors; and in 1470 he was made captam-general of the 
king’s forces at sea. In 1470 he was appomted deputy- 
governor of Calais and the adjacent marches In spite of 
the debt of gratitude that he owed to Edward IV he was 
faithless to his benefactor’s son, and followed the for¬ 
tunes of the usurper, thinking, probably, that more per¬ 
quisites were to be obtained from the latter sovereign. 
The young prince, Richard Duke of York had been, as 
already stated (see above, note 3), solemnly betrothed to 
Lady Anne Mowbray, the only surviving child of John 
Mowbray, fourth Duke of Norfolk (see III Henry VI, 
note 15), and on him had been conferred aU the dignities 
and titles of the Duke of Norfolk. Yet, while that young 
prince was supposed still to be alive, Richard created his 
devoted and high-principled adherent, Lord Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk and Earl Marshal. The date of this 
creation by Richard is worth noticmg, as it implies a 
knowledge on his part of the death of the young pnnce 
who had already been created Duke of Norfolk Two days 
after obtaining the dukedom, Howard was appointed High 
Steward of England He attended Richard’s coronation, 
foliowmg his son, Thomas, Earl of Surrey, who bore the 
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swoid of state, the duke himself carrying the king’s crown 
and walking next before him (see Hall, p 376) In the 
same year the duke was made Lord Admiral of England, 
Ireland, and Aqmtaine for life. He was killed at the 
battle of Bos worth, fighting by the side of Bichard, whose 
cause, be it noted to his credit, he refused to desert, 
even in face of the well-known warning couplet affixed 
to his tent the night befoie the battle, v 3 304, 305 
Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

For Dickon thy master is bouq^ht and sold 

The Duke of Norfolk was twice marned, first to Catharine, 
daughter of William Lord Moleyns, by whom he had 
issue one son, the above-mentioned Earl of SuiTey, who 
succeeded to his dukedom, and four daughters, secondly, 
he married Margaret, daughter of Sir John Ched worth, by 
whom he had one daughter, Catharine, manied to John 
Bourehier, Lord Bemei’s, who translated Froissart. 

12 Earl of Surrey. This is the Earl of Surrey men¬ 
tioned in the above note He held an important com¬ 
mand at Bosworth, wheie he was taken prisoner After 
a plucky attempt to avenge his father’s death he gave up 
his sword to Sir Gilbert Talbot who led the right wing of 
Richard’s army Suiiey led Richard’s archers. He was 
committed to the Tower by Henry VII, where he re¬ 
mained about three and a half years With that eye for 
the mam chance which distinguished his family, he was 
perfectly ready to do the new king homage, and as a re¬ 
ward was soon restored to his title of Earl of Surrey and 
all the lands which his first wife, Ehzabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Fredenck Tilney of Ashwell Thorpe in Nor¬ 
folk had possessed Surrey is chiefly remarkable for 
having commanded at the battle of Flodden, after which 
he was restored to his father’s rank, February 1,1514 
He appears among the dramatis persome of Henry VIII, 
where the rest of his memoir will be more properly given 

13. Antony Woodvillb, Earl Rivers —This was An¬ 
tony WoodviUe, the Lord Scales and Lord Rivers of III. 
Henry VI. (see note 22 of that play) It only remains to 
mention that he was one of the most learned men of his 
time, and that it was under his auspices that the first 
book printed in England was produced by Caxton He 
was also the translator of the second book produced m 
England by Caxton, namely, ‘*The Dictes and Sayeings of 
the Philosophers, translated out of French by An tone 
Erie Ryuyers ” Folio, 1477. 

14 Marquess OP Dorset This is Thomas Grey, eldest 
son of Queen Elizabeth, by her first marriage with Sm 
John Grey He was created Marquess of Dorset by Ed¬ 
ward IV 1475 This nobleman’s life seems to have been 
full of vicissitudes and lucky escapes, though much men¬ 
tion of him is not made in history When Richard made 
his attack upon the relations of Queen Elizabeth, 1483, 
it appears that the Marquess of Dorset must have been 
in charge of the Tower of London; and that he managed 
to escape into sanctuary, when his brother, Lord Richard 
Grey, and his uncle, Earl Rivers, were executed He did 
not venture out of sanctuary till the time when the Duke 
of Buckingham’s conspiracy against the king commenced, 
when he appears to have gathered together a large force 
of men in Yorkshire After the ill success of Bucking- 
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ham’s attempt he with others escaped into Bnttany, 
wheie he remained in exile He was indicted by Richard 
for high treason in the commission held by John, Lord 
Scrope, 1483-1484 Richard havmg succeeded in cajoling 
Queen Elizabeth into surrendering the custody of her 
daughters, he also persuaded hei to write to her son the 
Marquess of Dorset enti eating him to come over to Eng¬ 
land, where he would receive great honours Foi some 
little time he seems to have paid no attention to this 
offer, but in the next year, 1485, despaiimg of the success 
of Richmond’s cause, he appeal’s to have gone towards 
Flanders, but he could not have gone to England, be¬ 
cause we find that he was one of those left in Pans as a 
hostage for some money, borrowed by Hem y for the pm- 
poses of the expedition which ended in the victory of 
Boswoith In 1486-1487 he appears to have been accused 
of participation m the rebellion of the Earl of Lincoln, 
he was arrested by order of Henry, and sent to the 
Tower, whence, however, shortly after, he was dehvered 
and restored to full favour. French says that he died in 
1501 I can find no mention of his death, but m that 
year we find that Thomas Grey, Marquess of Dorset, was 
the “ chiefe defender” at the justs, accoiding to Holinshed 
(vol ill p. 527), held at the Palace of Westmmster, on the 
occasion of the marriage of Pnnee Arthur with Catharine 
of Arragon Dorset was married to Cicely, daughter and 
heu’ of William Bonville, Lord Harrington This mar¬ 
riage is alluded to by Clarence, who in III Henry VI. 
IV 1 56-58, says to the king 

Or else you would not have bestow’d the heir 
Of the Lord Bonville on your new wife’s son, 

And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere 

From the Marquess of Dorset was descended Lady Jane 
Grey, who, for a few days, was Queen of England 

15. Lord Grey, Strictly speaking, he was only Sir 
Richard Grey He was the youngest son of Sir John 
Grey. When the young king Edward V was being brought 
from Northampton to London, he was accompanied, 
among others, by his uncles, Lord Rivers and Sir Richard 
Grey On reaching Stony Stratford they were met by 
Gloucester and Buckingham, who mstantly began to pick 
a quariel with both the king’s uncles, accusing them 
of trying to ahenate the king’s aflfection from the Protec¬ 
tor and his friends Lord Richard Grey and Sir Thomas 
Vaughan were both arrested in the king’s presence and 
brought back to Northampton, whence, much to the 
young kmg’s grief, they weie sent back into the north, 
and subsequently to Pomfret Castle, where they were 
beheaded, June 13,1483, the sentence being carried out, 
with every aggravation that insolence could suggest, by 
the Protector’s jackal, Ratcliff 

16 Earl of Oxford See III Henry VI note 6 In 
one of the Paston Letters, dated August 25th, 1478, No 
821, we find the following passage* 

“Item, as ffor the pagent that men sey that the Erie 
of Oxenforde hathe plejud atte Hammys, I suppose ye 
have herde theroff, itt is so longe agoo, I was nott in 
thys centre when the tydyngs come, therfor I sent yow 
no worde theroff 

“Butt ffor conclusion, as I her seye, he lyepe the 
wallys, and wente to the dyke, and in to the dyke to the 
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chynne, to whatt entent I can nott telle, some sey, to 
stele awey, and some thynke he wolde have drovmyd 
hymselffe, and so it IS demyd” (vol iii pp 235, 236) 

From this it would appear that Oxford made more than 
one attempt to escape from his imprisonment, which he 
ultimately succeeded in doing in 1485 Hall says (p 406). 
“ Jhon Vere erle of Oxford (which as you haue heard 
before was by king Edward kepte in prison within the 
castell of hammes) so persuaded James blount capitayne 
of thesame fortresse, and sir Jhon Fortescewe porter of 
the toune of Caleys, that he him selfe was not onely dis¬ 
missed and set at libertie, but they also abandonynge 
and leauynge their fruitefull offices, condiscended to go 
with him into Fraunce to the Earle of Eychmonde and 
to take his parte ” When Eichard heaid that Blount 
had sui rendered the Castle of Hammes (or Hames) he 
sent a force from Calais to recover it, and Richmond sent 
Oxford, who had joined him in Pans, to laise the siege. 
He succeeded m rescuing the besieged, who were allowed 
to depart with all the honours of war He then returned 
to Pans He accompamed Richmond to Bosworth, where 
he commanded the vanguard of the Lancastrian army, 
being opposed to the Duke of Norfolk He afterwards 
defeated the rebels under Lambert Simnel, at Stoke, m 
1487 Heniy VII created him Constable of the Tower 
He manied Margaret Neville, sixth daughter of Richard, 
Earl of Salisbury, by whom he had a son who died young. 
He himself died m 1613, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
John de Veie, as fourteenth earl Sir Walter Scott has 
mtroduced the Earl of Oxford, in Anne of Geierstem, 
under the assumed name of Philipson 

17 Lord Hastings See III Henry VI note 19 Stow 
gives some very interesting particulars (p 448) of the 
plot by which Hastmgs’ death was brought about Rich¬ 
ard sent Catesby to sound Hastings, and it is said that 
the latter expressed his firm resolution to remain faithful 
to the young princes Catesby finding that his master 
Richard was likely to have a firm opponent m Hastings, 
incensed the Protector’s mind against him The scene 
which took place at the council on Friday, Jime 13th, 
1483, IS very closely followed by Shakespeare in act iu 
scene 4 of the play Hastings is one of the pnncipal 
characters in Rowe’s Jane Shore According to Sir Thomas 
More, Hastmgs had been in love with her during the 
time she had been King Edward’s mistress, but “forbore 
her of reverence towarde hjrs king” (Singer’s Reprint, 
p 72) After the king’s death she hved with Hastings as 
his mistress Lord Hastings rebuilt the Castle of Ashby 
de la Zouch, the remains of which still remain. Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott mentions this fact at the beginning of chapter 
xiv in Ivanhoe, and adds that he. Lord Hastings, was 
“ yet better known as one of Shakespeare’s characters, 
than by his histoiical fame” (p 149, edn 1886) 

18 Lord Stanley See II, Henry VI note 15; III 
Henry VI note 23. This character was Thomas Stanley, 
second Baron Stanley, and succeeded his father in 1468 
Lord Stanley was Steward of the Household to Edward 
IV, He was one of those who were very much opposed 
to the queen’s family He is said to have been one of 
the first to suspect the designs of Richard, and on the 
night before the celebrated meeting of the council men¬ 


tioned in the last note. Lord Stanley, according to Sir 
Thomas More, had “ so fereful a dreme, in which him 
thoughte that a bore with his tuskes so raced them both 
bi the heddes, that the blood ranne aboute both their 
shoulders” (p 74) This dream soimpiessed him that he 
sent at once at midnight to Hastings to make his escape 
with him, as he interpreted the dream to mean that they 
both were m danger from Richard, whose crest was a 
wild boar Stanley suffered himself to be persuaded 
against his own piesentiment, and was present at the 
council, at which, next day, in the confusion which arose 
after the Protector’s denunciation of Hastings as a traitor, 
Stanley was arrested at the same time as Hasting-s. when, 
according to Sir Thomas More (p 73), “ a nother let flee 
at the Lorde Stanley which shionke at the stroke and 
fel under the table, or els his hed had been clefte to the 
tethe for as shortely as he shranke, yet ranne the blood 
aboute hys eares,” but he did not share his friend’s fate, 
and although he had mamed for his second wife Margaret 
Beaufort, the Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry 
VII (see I Henry VI note 6), Richard appomted him, 
after his coronation, steward of his household, and after¬ 
wards Constable of England m 1483 Whether he did 
this from policy, or because he really beheved Stanley 
was well affected towards him, we cannot tell The fact 
IS Richard never seems to have made up his mind whether 
he could trust Stanley or not The latter, who had large 
estates in Cheshire and Lancashire, asked permission to 
visit them Richard consented on the condition of his 
leaving his son George, Loid Strange, as a hostage It 
would seem that, on reachmg his country place, Stanley 
must have made up his mind to Join Richmond’s party 
When summoned by Richard to join him with his 
forces, he excused himself upon the ground of illness. 
This enraged the king, and George Stanley, being in fear 
of his life, attempted to escape; but he was captuied, and 
confessed that he and his uncle. Sir William Stanley (see 
III Henry VI note 23), and others were pledged to Rich¬ 
mond, though his father was ignorant of that fact, and 
was loyal to Richard After this he was allowed to write 
to his father, to tell him that, if he wished to save his 
son’s hfe, he was to come at once. Two days before the 
battle of Bosworth it was arranged between Richmond 
and the Stanleys that they should keep up an appearance 
of hostility towards Richmond. But on the day of the 
battle, Richard, to his amazement, saw all the forces of 
the Stanleys marshalled against him He ordered George 
Stanley to be executed at once In the confusion of the 
battle the son managed to escape and join his father It 
was Lord Stanley who placed the battered crown of 
Richard, found in a hawthorn bush after the battle, on 
Richmond’s head and for this reason the crown in a 
hawthorn bush was adopted as a cognisance by the latter 
when he became king Lord Stanley married first, Helena 
Neville, sister of the King-maker, by whom he had three 
sons, the eldest of whom was George Stanley already 
mentioned, the second, Sir Edward Stanley, distinguished 
at Flodden, and created Lord Monteagle, 1614, by Henry 
VIII; the third, James Stanley, became Bishop of Ely, 
1506 By his^second wife he had no issue. 

19 Lord Lovel This was Francis, Lord Lovel and 
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Holland, son of John, tenth Lord Lovel in succession fi om 
John, sou of William Lovel, one of the barons at the 
coionation of King John—of Tichmeich, or Tichmarch, 
m the county of Northampton, and Minster Lovel in the 
county of Oxford, &c. Lovel figuies m the well-known 
lampoon, written by William CoUmgboume, which was 
posted on the church door at Collmgboume-Ducis in 
Wiltshire, for publishing which he was executed 
The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our Dog, 

Doe rule all England, under the Hog 
The crooke backt boare the way hath found 
To root our roses from our ground, 

Both flower and bud will lie confound, 

Till king of beasts the same be crown’d 
And then the dog, the cat, and rat, 

Shall in his trough feed and be fat 

The name Louvel or Lovel (a corruption of the surname 
Lupellus, a little wolf), was first assumed, m the early 
part of the twelfth century, by William Gouel de Per¬ 
ceval, second son of Ascelin (called Lupus), and the title, 
Lord Lovel, was first assumed by his grandson John, in 
the reign of Henry III When twenty-seven years of age 
Lovel accompanied Richard, then Duke of Gloucester, on 
his expedition into Scotland On 4th January, 1483, he 
was created Viscount Lovel, and was appointed by Rich¬ 
ard Lord Chambeilam of the household. Chief Butler of 
England, &c He was present at the battle of Bos worth, 
and took refuge, first at the sanctuary of St John’s in 
Colchester, then he went to Sir Thomas Broughton’s in 
Lancashire, where he lay concealed for some months, and 
escaped thence into Plunders to Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy He was sent by her, with two thousand sol¬ 
diers under Martm Schwartz, to support Lambert Simnel, 
the impostor He joined the Earl of Lmcoln, and was 
present at the battle of Stoke The fate of this nobleman 
was involved m some mystery Some say that he either 
perished in the battle of Stoke, or soon after the battle, 
but there is a tradition that he succeeded m making his 
escape to his own home, where he took refuge in a secret 
vault. In 1708 a skeleton presumed to be his was found 
there, with remnants of jars, &c ; the assumption bemg 
that he was starved to death 

With regard to Mmster-Lovell, I had forgot to men¬ 
tion, that in the History of the House of Yvery, a most 
curious book, it is said, that there had been a tradition 
that the last Lord Lovell escaped from the battle of Stoke, 
but was never heard of afterwards, and that some years 
ago upon taking down the old manor-house, there was 
discovered a secret vault, wherein there appeared a 
figure nchly cloathed, sitting in a chair, which, upon bemg 
exposed to the air, turned to dust, and was supposed to 
have been that unfortunate nobleman, who hiding him¬ 
self here in his own house, was starved to death, either 
by the perfidy or inability of the person, in whose assis¬ 
tance he confided” (Topographical Miscellmues (quarto), 
bySirEgertonBrydges,vol i under Oxpordshirb). With 
him the title became extinct till it was revived, in the 
person of John Earl of Egmont, 1762 He was married 
to Anne, daughter of Henry Lord FitzHugh, and left no 
issue All his honours, together with his vast estates, 
were forfeited to the crown after the battle of Stoke. 

20. Sm Thomas Vaughan was the son of Sir Roger 
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Vaughan of Tree Tower, Brecknockshire Sir Thomas 
Vaughan was proclaimed a traitor with the Duke of York 
and otheis by Henry VI, Maich, 1460 During the brief 
period when that unfortunate monarch was restored to the 
throne by Warwick, 1470, Edwaid IV sent him to mvest 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, with the Order of 
the Garter He was a constant and faithful attendant on 
Edward V almost fiom his infancy, and the young pnnce, 
who was very much attached to him, is said to have wept 
bitterly when Gloucester arrested Vaughan Together 
with Lord Richai d Grey and Eail Rivers, Vaughan was exe¬ 
cuted at Pomfret Castle (See note 16 above ) Sir Thomas 
Vaughan was mariied to Cicely, daughter of Morgan ap 
Philip One of his daughters maiiied Richaid Harley, 
ancestor of the celebrated Sir Robert Harley, Earl of 
Oxfoid; and another, Elizabeth, married as her second 
husband Sir Edward Stanley, Lord Monteagle. (See above, 
note 18) According h Kennet (vol. i p 497), when 
Vaughan was going to the block, he would not let his 
mouth be stopped by Ratcliff, but declared that the 
prophecy, on account of which George Duke of Clarence 
had suffered, would be fulfilled in the person of Richard 
G, that IS the Protector, and loudly declared his inno¬ 
cence He was buned, with his fellow sufferers, in the 
monastery of St John at Pomfret. 

21 Sir Richard Ratcliff belonged to a branch of 

the same family to which Sir Robert Ratcliff belonged, 
who was created Earl of Essex in 1629, his father, John 
Lord Pitzwalter, having been executed for joining Per¬ 
kin Warbeck Sir Thomas More describes him as “a 
man that had been long secret with him (i.e the Pro¬ 
tector), hauing experience of the world and a shrewde 
wit, short and rude in speche, rough and boustiouse of 
behauiom:, bold in mischief, as far from pitie as from 
al fere of god” (p 87). To Ratcliff was committed the 
charge of carrying out the execution of Rivers and the 
others at Pomfret (See above, note 16 ) He shared his 
royal master’s fate m his last desperate charge at Bos- 
worth Shakespeare has made a mistake in Tnfl.Tnng 
Ratchff present at the celebrated coimcil at which Has¬ 
tings was arrested, as at that time he was carrying out 
the execution at Pomfret. In fact, it seems that to Rat¬ 
cliff was intrusted the charge of all Richard’s interests 
m the north of England In the Paston Letters is one 
from Richard Duke of Gloucester to Lord Neville, dated 
June 11th, 1483 (No 874), in which he requests that he 
**wyllyef credence to . . RichardeRatclyff,thysbeerrer, 

whom I nowe do sende to you, enstructed with all my 
mynde and entent” (vol. ui, p 306) This Lord Neville 
was probably the heir to the earldom of Westmoreland^ 

22 Sir William Catesby was the son of Sir William 
Catesby of Ashby St. Ledger, in the county of Northamp¬ 
ton, who was three times sheriff m the twenty-first, 
thirtieth, and thirty-fourth years of the reign of Henry 
VL, and twice returned in the twenty-seventh and thirty- 
■first years of that reign as knight of the shire French 
says (p. 286). *‘he died m 1470, leaving by his wife 
Phihppa, daughter and co-heir of Sir William Bishopton, 
Knight, of Bishopton, co Warwick, a son and heir, who 
IS the character in this play ” Catesby himself was sheriff of 
Northamptonshire in the eighteenth year of Edward IV. 
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Pichard III appointed him chancellor of the exchequer 
for life, and also attorney-general, or as some say speaker 
of the House of Commons, in 1483 He married Margaret, 
daughter of Lord Zouch, by whom he had a son, George, 
who marrying a daughter of Sir Richard Empson, the 
well-known minister of Henry VII, obtained through her 
interest the lestoration of his father’s forfeited estates 
George Catesby’s widow married, secondly. Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Charlecote, and was grandmother of the Lucy 
satirized by Shakespeare, so that Catesby was in two ways 
connected with Shakespeare’s history, as the mother of 
the William Catesby of this play came from Bishopton, 
one and a half miles from Stratford-on-Avon, half the 
tithes of which place Shakespeare purchased in 1605 
Pive generations after the subject of this memoii, his 
descendant, Robert Catesby, was the chief conspirator 
next to Guido Pawkes in the Gunpowder Plot Puller, who 
gives this Sir William Catesby, amongst his woithies of 
Northamptonshire, says that the date of his death is un¬ 
certain (vol 11 . p 510) On his monument in the church 
of Ashby St Ledger the date of his death is given two 
days before the battle of Bosworth There is little doubt 
that he was taken prisoner at that battle, and was one of 
the three who suffered death, three days aftei the battle, 
at Leicester. Catesby, as is well known, was the cat of 
Collmgbouine’s lampoon (quoted above, note 19). 

23 Sir Jambs Tyrrbl was the son of Sir Wilham Tyrrel 
of Gipping in the county of Suffolk. The part that Tyrrel 
took in the ciuel murder of the young pnnces was estab¬ 
lished by his own confession when arrested for support¬ 
ing Perkin Warbeck. According to Sir Thomas More 
“ bothe Dighton and he were examined, and confessed the 
murther in maner above written,”i e by sraothermg them 
in their beds (p. 132) Tyrrel was beheaded. May 6th, 1502, 
and buried in the church of Austin Pnars His family 
claimed descent from Walter Tyrrel, whose fortunate 
arrow got rid of William Rufus m the New Forest 

24. Sir Jambs Blunt was the son of Sir Walter Blunt, 
great grandson of the Sir Walter Blunt, one of the char¬ 
acters in II Henry IV. Sir James Blunt was governor 
of Hammes Castle, where Oxford was confined (see above, 
note 16) He appears to have been made “a Knight 
Banneret by Henry VIII after the battle of Newark, 
1510” (French, p 237) 

25 Sir Walter Hbrbert was the second son of 
William Herbert, a staunch Yorkist, created by Edward 
IV. in 1461 Baron Herbert, and in 1468 Earl of Pembroke 
(see III. Henry VI note 18), It is said that the young 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., was engaged 
to be married to Herbert’s sister. Lady Maud, having be¬ 
come attached to her while living in her father’s castle. 
She, however, became the wife of Henry Percy, fourth 
Earl of Northumberland When Richmond believed that 
Richard III. was going to marry the Pnncess Elizabeth, 
he transferred his affections temporanly to Lady Kathe¬ 
rine Herbert, another sister Sir Walter married Anne 
Stafford, second daughter of the Duke of Buckingham, 
but had no issue 

26. Sir Robert Brakbnburt was the second son of 
Thomas Brakenbury of Denton in the county of Duihani 


He was appointed governor of the Tower of London, and 
it IS said that Richard sent to him his faithful servant, 
John Green, to try and induce him to muider the young 
pnnces, but Brakenbury refused to have anything to do 
with the crime It is pretty certain, however, that though 
he did not himself take part in it, he must have admitted 
the murderers into the Tower Tyrrel is said to have 
given the keys back to Biakenbury on the morning after 
the murder, and the probability of the latter having some 
guilty knowledge of the ciime is increased by the fact 
that he received many valuable manors from Richard 
after the cnme had been committed (see Strj'p®’s note 
to Buck’s History, Kennet, vol i pp 551, 552) 

27 CHRISTOPHER XJRSWICK was chaplain to the Coun¬ 
tess of Richmond, afterwards Dean of Windsor, 1495, and 
Rector of Hackney, 1502, upon receiving which appoint¬ 
ment he retired to his lesidence at Hackney, having 
resigned his other preferments, and spent the rest of his 
days in retirement He died October 21st, 1521 He 
refused the bishopnc of Norwich. He was employed by 
the Countess of Richmond in negotiating the marriage 
between Henry and Ehzabeth Hall says (p 392) “In 
the meane ceason the countesse of Richemond toke mto 
her seruice Chiistopher Vrswike an honest and a wise 
priest, and after an othe of hym for to be secret taken and 
swoine she vttred to him all her mynde and coimcell, 
... So the mother studious for ye prosperitie of her 
sonne appointed this Chnstopher Vrswike to saile into 
Bntayne to the erle of Richemond and to declare and to 
demonster to him all pactes and agrementes betwene her 
and the quene agreed and concluded ” 

28 Lord Mayor of London This was Sir Edmund 
Shaw, called by Fabyan, “Edmonde Shaa, goldsmyth ” 
He was sheriff in the fourteenth year of Edward IV, 
1476, and lord-mayor in the twenty-second year, 1483 
His brother, Doctor Shaw, was the pieacher who was in¬ 
duced to brand the children of Edward IV. as bastards 
The celebrated sermon was pi cached at St Paul’s, June 
22nd, 1483, on the text “Bastard plants shall take no deep 
root, nor lay any fast foundation” (Wisdom of Solomon, 
iv 3) These brothers were the sons of John Shaw of 
Dronkenfleld m the county of Chester 

29 Sheriff op Wiltshire This was Henry Long of 
Wraxall in the county of Wilts. He was shenff of Wilts 
in 1467, 1476, 1483 he died, 1490, leaving no issue. 

30 PAGE French (p 242) thinks that this page was 
John Green mentioned above, who was employed by 
Richard to tamper with Brakenbury More says (p 127)* 
“ Whereuppon he sent one John Grene, whom he specially 
trusted, vnto sir Robert Brakenbury constable of the 
tower, with a letter and credece also, that the same sir 
Roberte should m any wyse put the two childre to death. 
This John Grene did his errand unto Brakenbury, kneling 
before our lady m the Towre, who plainely answered that 
he would neuer putte them to deathe to dye therfore 
With which answer lohn Grene returning, recounted 
the same to kynge Richard at Warwick yet in his way, 
wherwith he toke such displeasure and thought, <fec ” 
But it IS much more probable that the page was the per¬ 
son alluded to in the following passage in More (p 128); 
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which, after mentioning G-reen’s return to Pichard at 
Warwick from Biakenbury with the refusal of the latter 
to murder the princes, goes on to say ‘‘that the same 
night he said vnto a seciete page of his Ah, whome shall a 
man trust those that I haue hroughte vp my selfe, those 
that I had went would most surely seiue me, euen those 
fayle me, and at my commaundemente wyll do nothyng 
for me Sir quod his page, there lyeth one on your 
paylet with out that I dare well say, to do your grace 
pleasure the thyng were right harde that he wold refuse, 
meaning this hy sir James lyrel, which was a man of 
ryght goodly parsonage, and for natures gyftes woorthy 
to haue serued a muche better pnnce, if he had well 
serued God, and by grace obtayned to haue as muche 
trouthe and good wil, as he had strength and witte. The 
man had an high haite and sore longed vpwarde, not 
rising yet so fast as he had hoped, bemg hindered and 
kept vnder by the meanes of sir Richarde Ratclife and 
sir William Catesby, which longing for no moo parteners 
of the Princes fauour, and namely not for him, whose 
pnde thei wist woulde beare no pere, kept him by secrete 
dnftes out of al secrete trust, whiche thyng this page 
wel had marked and knowen wherefore this occasion 
offered, of very speciall frendship he toke his tyme to put 
him forward, and by such wyse do him good, that al the 
enemies he had (except the deuil) could neuer haue done 
him so muche hurte. For vpon this pages wordes, kmg 
Richard arose (for this communicaciou had he sitting at 
the draught, a conuenient carpet for suche a counsail) and 
came out into the pallet chamber, on which he found 
m bed sir James and sir Thomas Tyrels, of person 
like and brethren of blood, but nothing of km m con- 
dicions ” 

31 Tressell and Berkeley, two gentlemen attending 
on Lady Anne The former of these was probably, as 
French suggests (p 251), one of the Trussel family, an old 
Staffordshire and Northamptonshire family One, Sir 
William Trussel, was shenff of the county of Warwick m 
the sixteenth year of Edward IV. He, or his brother 
Edmund Trussel, may be the person intended m this 
play. The latter was probably one of the sons of James, 
sixth Lord Berkeley, who were all Lancastrians 

82 Elizabeth, Queen to Kjn(J Edward IV —See III 
Henry VE note 31 Miss Strickland says of her, “ there 
never was a woman who contrived to make more personal 
enemies ” So opposed was the Duchess of York, mother 
of Edward IV., to the marriage of her son, that, driven 
to desperation, she brought forward the plea of a precon¬ 
tract with the Lady Elizabeth Lucy (see below, note 408) 
A long account will be found m Hall and Holmshed’s 
Chronicles, mostly taken from Sir Thomas More, of the 
arguments by which this unhappy lady was induced to 
give up the custody first of her sons and then of her 
daughter to their villainous uncle. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand how Queen Ehzabeth could have been induced to 
give up the charge of her eldest daughter and allow her 
to appear at the court of her brother’s murderer. But 
great allowance must be made for her on the ground of 
the marvellous talent for hypocrisy and singular powers 
of persuasion which Richard possessed, and also for the 
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pressure which was put upon hei After the infamous 
act of parliament passed by Richard, which bastaidized 
his brother’s children, the queen was known as “ Dame 
Ehzabeth Giey late calling herself Queen of England ” 
She retired to the monastery at Bermondsey, which seems 
to have been a favourite refuge for royal peisouages, and 
died there June 8th, 1492 She was buried in St George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, where, as Fiench says (p 244), “on a 
flat stone, at the foot of her royal husband’s tomb, is 
inscribed. 

§xng (Ijhfoarh anb ]^s ^lucn 

S3 Margaret OP Anjou Seel Henry VI note 27 She 
died, according to French, August 25th, 1481, “in the 
chateau of Dampierre, near Saumur, belongmg to an old 
officer of Kmg Rend’s household, Francois Vignolles, lord 
of Moreans ” (p 245) 

34 Duchess op York This was Cicely Neville, eigh¬ 
teenth daughter of Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. 
(See II Henry VI note 4 ) She was known as “ The Rose 
of Raby ’’ French says (pp 245, 246) “ She had a throne- 
room m her baronial residence, Fothenngay Castle, 
where she held receptions with the state of a queen, a 
title which she had at one time a reasonable hope to en¬ 
joy, as the consort of her princely husband, who had been 
declared heir to Henry VI This great lady survived aU 
her sons, and also outlived all her daughters excepting 
Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, and though she had not, 
at the time of her sou Richard’s usurpation, in 1483, ar¬ 
rived at the age she ascribes to herself in the play,— 

Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, 

the Duchess of York must have reached an advanced 
period when, twelve years later, she died at Berkhamp- 
stead in 1495, her will, made on the first of Apnl m that 
year, was proved August 27, following She was buned at 
Fothenngay beside her husband and their son Edmund ” 
There is not the slightest ground for the infamous charge 
which Richard brought against his mother’s reputation, 
when he declared that he only of all the sons of the Duke 
of York was legitimate Richard directs Buckingham 
to touch the scandal lightly 

Yet touch this sparingly, as ’t were far off, 

Because, my lord, you know my mother lives 

—lu S 93,^4 

35 Lady Anne is the name given by Shakespeare to 
the unhappy widow of Edward Prince of Wales (see III 
Henry VI note 2), who afterwards became the wife of 
Richard. Anne Neville was the youngest daughter and 
co-heir of the King Maker, and was bom at Warwick 
Castle, June 11th, 1452 French says (p 246) “She was 
in her seventeenth year when she visited the court of 
Louis XI in company with her father, mother, and Clar¬ 
ence, then married to her sister Isabel, and whilst at the 
court which was held at Angers, the treaty of marriage 
was contracted between herself and the Prince of Wales, 
to whom she was united at Amboise, in July or August, 
1470 ” Richard is said to have been, early in his life, at¬ 
tached to Lady Anne It was said that she died of con¬ 
sumption, which was aggravated by grief at the loss of her 
son, and there seems to be no reason for attributing to- 
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Richard III the additional crime of having hastened her 
death There is no doubt that he was ready to console 
himself as soon as possible for that sad event, which took 
place March 16th, 1485. 

36 Young daughtee op Clarence This was Margaret, 
born August 14th, 1473 Eventually she became sole heir 
of her grandfathei, Richaid Neville, the King Maker In 
1613 she was cieated Countess of Salisbuiy She manied 
Sir Richard Pole, chamberlain to Prince Arthur, son of 
Henry VII, by whom she had foui sons and one daughter 
The youngest of these sons, Reginald, was the famous 
Cardinal Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of 
Queen Mary. One daughter, Ursula, maiiied Henry 
Lord Stafford, son of the Duke of Buckingham in Henry 
VIII Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, came to an un¬ 
timely end She was one of the many victims of the pai- 
tiality of Henry VIII for executions, and was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, May 27th, 1541, when she was nearly sixty- 
eight years old 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

37.—The events of the first act belong historically to very 
various periods In the first scene we see Clarence being 
led to imprisonment This happened late in 1477 The 
physicians, we hear, are much perturbed about Edward’s 
health, a matter appertaining to the year 1483 But 
from Gloster’s opening speech we must understand that 
these events happened not long after the death of Henry 
and Piince Edwaid, and the other events represented in 
III. Henry VI. act v Following this mdication we find, 
m the second scene, that Henry’s body has not yet been 
removed from St Paul’s to its last resting-place at Chert- 
sey, hardly three months, Gloster says, have passed since 
the battle at Tewkesbury, many men of low birth have 
lately been ennobled (sc 3, Imes 81-83) some, we may 
suppose, being men advanced for service against Warwick 
and the Lancastrians These marks of time will account 
also for Queen Margaret’s appearance in scene 3 The 
sentence of banishment against her is to be taken as of 
very recent date, and rather than obey it, as she herself 
says (lines 169,170), she has preferred to brave death and 
remain in England. That she should make her way into 
the palace and interfere in a discussion as she does is 
indeed ’tjery unlikely, but there is a much greater im¬ 
probability, apart from the historical impropnety, if we 
are to suppose, as has commonly been done, that Mar¬ 
garet has returned into England from banishment, for 
no purpose whatever that can be conceived, and has by 
some marvellous means been able to get to London, and 
find her way into the palace, without hindrance 

38 Lmes 1, 2 * 

Now vs the winter of (mr discontent 

Made glorious summer hy this SUN of York. 

The allusion to Edward’s badge, the rose en soled, or the 
half-faced sun, has occurred before See II. Henry VI 
note 236, and III Henry VI note 114 These two lines 
are quoted by Philomusus, when asked by Burbage to 
act a little of Richard III. in The Return from Parnassus, 
IV 3 (Repnnt, p 141), 

39 Lme 5: Now are our brows bound vnth victorious 


WREATHS - Compare lii 2 40, iv 4 333 infra; and III 
Henry VI ii 3 52, 53, and v 3 2 The laurel crown or 
loteath of vLctoty seems to have been a favouiite image, 
borrowed no doubt from the classic poets, or their mu¬ 
tators At Rome the corona tnumphalis, made of lauiel, 
was worn by a victorious general in his triumph cf 
Coriolanus, i 9 58-60, Juhus Csesar, v 3 82, Lucrece, 
108,109 
40 Lines 7-13 

Om stem alarums chang'd to merry meetings. 

Our dreadful mai ches to delightful measures 
Grim-visag'd war hath smooth'd his wrinkled front, 
And noio—instead of mounting barbed steeds. 

To fright the souls of feaiful adversaries— 

Eie capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute 
Reed compares Lyly, Canipaspe, ii 2 • 

Is the warlike sound of drum and trump turned to the soft noise 
of lyre and lute’ the neighing of barbed steeds, whose lowdnes 
filled the air with terrour, and whose breathes dimmed the sun with 
smoake, converted to delicate tunes and amorous glances? 

—Works, vol 1 p no 

Steevens noticed that in the edition of The Mirror for 
Magistrates of 1610, when that work was “ newly en¬ 
larged with a last part called a Wmter Night’s Vision,” 
the present passage, with others in this play, was imi¬ 
tated m The Trajicall Life and Death of Richaid III, 
a legend substituted by Niccols for Segar's Tragedy of 
King Richard which appeared in the previous editions 
Niccols’s part is thought to have been wiitten as early 
as 1603. For another reference to these lmes, in a poem 
attributed to Marlowe, see Introduction, p, 101. 

41 Line 17. a wanton ambling nymph —Compare the 
description of Richard II in I Heniy IV in. 2 60. 

The skipping king, he ambled up and down 

Romeo and Juliet, i 4 11 “lam not for this ambling " 
Baret says (Alveane, svd) voce) “An ambling horse— 
qm moUi gradu & sme succussura gestat ” 
The word means “ gomg smoothly ” {Sine succus8ura= 
without jolting) 

42 Lme 19 Cheated offeatureby dissembling nature 
—Dissembling means here almost the same as “false.” 
Nature, Richard complains, was treacherous and unfair 
to him 'Warburtonsaid(Var Ed. vol xix.pp 9,10): “By 
dissembling is not meant hypocritical nature, that pre¬ 
tends one thing and does another, but nature that puts 
together things of a dissimilar kind, as a brave soul and 
a deformed body ” Douce, p 332, thinks the meaning is 
that “nature had made for Richard features unlike those 
of other men. To dissemble,” he says, “signifies the 
reverse of to resemble, in its active sense ” Smger inter¬ 
prets the word by “ disfigurmg,” “ distorting ” But there 
is no satisfactory evidence that resemble ever had this 
transitive meaning of “ make hke,” which Douce assumes 
Malone instanced the following passage from The Trouble¬ 
some Raigne of Bang John* 

Can Nature so dissemble in her frame, 

To make the one so like as hke may be, 

And in the other print no character 
To challenge any marke of true descent? 

—Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, pt 2, vol i p 23s 
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I believe the meaning here to be merely '‘act deceit¬ 
fully” or “misleadmgly ” " Cloke,”“ fame,” aie the mean¬ 
ings 'Which Baret gives (Alveaiie, sub voce) Sometimes 
we find the word signifying “give oi exhibit a false ap¬ 
pearance,” as in the following passage, -wheie Singer 
thinks the sense to be “distort 

What wicked and dissembling of mine 

Made me compare with Herima’s aphery eyne’ 

—A Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii 2 98 , 99 

43 Line 22 so lamely and unpashionablb —The col¬ 
location of adverb with adjective is not uncommon 
Compare 111 4 50, infra, and Bichaid II note 59 

44 Line 24 this weak PIPING time of ‘peace —The war 
is done, says Bichard, and there is no place for me in 
this peaceful time of weakness and piping, i.e among 
feeble, shnll-voiced women or old men Otherwise, there 
may be a contrast intended between the pipe and tabor, 
which were signs of peace, and the drum and fife, which 
symbolized war. Compare Much Ado, u 3 13-15 

45 Line 26 Unless to SPY my shadow in the sun.— 
This is the readmg of Qq Bf have see, which seems a 
coriuption 

46 Lme 32 Plots have I laid, INDUCTIONS dangermis 
—Marston has “ conveyed” this line in the Fawne, 11 1 

Plots ha y ou laid ? Inductions, daungerous ’ 

—Works, u 32 

Shakespeare’s authority for the statement in this and the 
following lines is Hall, who got it from Polydore Virgil. 
See note 4, where the passage is quoted An allusion to 
this has already occurred m III Henry VI v 6 86 The 
stoiy IS given in The Mirror for Magistrates (vol 11 232), 
in the Legend of Clarence, stanzas 24 to 60 Baldwin, who 
wrote that legend, doubtless, took the story from Hall 
Induction, which seems to mean here “the ground” or 
“framework” of a plot, is used again m this play (iv 4. 
5) in much the same sense, where Margaret says. 

A dire inditcti07i am I witness to, 

47 Lines 49, 50 

0, belike his majesty hath some intent 
That you shall be new-christen*d in the Tower 
Pope omitted 0,—which is extra metrum,—m line 49 
But this makes the transition of thought from line 48 
somewhat too abrupt In line 60 shall is the reading of 
Qq Ff have should, which, however, has occurred m 
line 48 

48. Lines 52-54 • 

Yea, Richard, when I know; FOR 1 protest 
As yet I do not but, as I can learn. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreame 
Ff read but instead of far in line 52, wrongly Perhaps 
it was introduced f 1 om the next line by mistake 

49 Line 55 cro«s-rou?.—This name for the alphabet is 
an abbreviation of Chinst cross row, which in the form 
■crUs cross row is yet preserved in nursery rhymes One 
of the first lessons taught to a child at school was the 
prayer “ Christ cross me speed m all my workl ” which is 
found m a school lesson contained in BodL MS Bawlmson 
1032 (referred to by Halliwell). The sentence is coupled 
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with the alphabet, i\hich no doubt would be the next 
thing learnt, m the following title of a poem ^‘Cryste 
Crosse me spede A B C,” which was punted by 
Wynkyn de Worde The player and the alphabet seem 
to have been said togethei I have been told that m 
dame-schools in the North of England it used, not long 
ago, to be a custom for children to say their letters thus 
“Chnstes cross be my speed' A, B, C,” &c. Either be¬ 
cause of this connection, or, possibly, because the alphabet 
(as some say) was preceded in old primers by a cross, the 
name cross row or Christ’s cross row came to denote the 
alphabet. Skelton, Against Venomous Tongues, says. 

For before on your brest, and behind on your back 

In Roiname letters I never founde lack; 

In your crosse row nor Christ crosse you spede 

—Works, ed Dyce, 1 133 

Cotgrave has “La cro'vx de par Bieu The Chiists- 
crosse-row, or, the homebooke wherein a child learnes it ” 
And “Abed An Abece, the Crosse-row, an alphabet, or 
orderly list, of all the letters ” Compare Hey wood’s epi¬ 
gram Of the letter H 

H, IS worst among letters in the crosse row 

50 Line 65 That Umpei s him to this exti emity—Hhxs, 
the reading of Q 1, has been generally accepted as nght 
The other Quartos, by the common misprint of t for r, 
have tempts or temps for tempers, and this appears to 
have been the source of the line as it is found in Ff . 

That tempts him to this harsh Extremity 

51 Line 67 Antony Woodvde —Qq here read Anthony 
Wooduile, F 1 has Woodeulle, which may have been 
meant to indicate that the word should be made a tn- 
syllahle in pronunciation, as Capell suggested This is 
the only passage where the word occurs in the play, ex¬ 
cepting m Ff , in the dubious line 11 . 1 .68 (See note 224 ) 

62 Lme 68 That made him send Lord Hastings to the 
Tower —I have been unable to find any authority for this 
statement, which seems based on some misconception; 
perhaps, as suggested in the Clar Pi ess edn., of the pas¬ 
sage of More quoted infra, note 344. 

53 Lme 71 By heaven, I think there’s no man is secure 
—Q.1, Q.2, Q Bread* 

By heauen I thinke there is no man is securde 
The others omit is after man Ft read 

By heauen, I thinke there is no man secure, 

This looks rather like an attempted emendation of the 
line in Qq , which we have retained, following Capell, for 
the text, with his slight alterations of there’s for there is, 
and secure for securde 

54. Lme 76 Lord Hastings was to her for his delivery. 
—Thus Qq FI has 

Lord Hastings was, for her dehuery. 

The other Folios have his instead of her 

55 Line 81 The jealous o’erwom widow —0*erwom^ 
worn out, compare Venus and Adonis, 135, Sonnet 63, L 2 
Elizabeth Woodvile was born in 1437, so that even if we 
take 1477 as the date of the present act, her age would 
be no more than forty But Richard is sneering at the 
fact that she had been married before she became Ed- 
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ward’s wife Compare ui 7 186,186 infra, and the note 
thereon 

56 Line 83: Are mighty gossips in THIS monarchy — 
Ff read our The text is fiom Qq 

67 Line 84 Beseech your graces loth to pardon me — 
This IS Dyce’s correction Qq and Ff have I beseech 

58 Line 87 with HIS li other —We have letamed the 
reading of Qq Ff give your 

59 Line 92 Well struck in years, fair, and not jealous 
—Years and fair aie each pronounced as dissyllables 
The expression “well stiuck in years”appears to have 
been strange to Steevens It occuis, however, in Tam¬ 
ing of the Shrew, ii 1 362, and “stricken in years” is a 
common enough expression, Cotgrave, mb voce Aage 
(quoted in Clar Pr ed) has “ avoir de Vaage to be 
well in yeares, or well stricken in yeares ” We find it also 
in the Authorized Version of the Bible, compare, for in¬ 
stance, 1 Kings i 1 

60 Line 94. A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleas¬ 
ing tongue.—It is most likely that the author did not in¬ 
tend to keep in both phrases, a cherry lip, a bonny eye 
Though we have not altered the text, it would be perhaps 
better, with Pope, to omit the latter phrase 

61 Line 95 And that the queen’s KIN are made gentle¬ 
folks.— Ff have kindred, winch makes a very awkward 
line Rowe amended it by omitting and, and Steevens 
by omitting that But the simple emendation we have 
adopted seems preferable It is very probable that kin¬ 
dred may have been written by an oversight Compare 
below, ui 7 212. 

Which we have noted m you to your Imdred; 

where Qq read kin and Ff. kindred For the use of km, 
in this sense, in Shakespeare, compare King John, 1 1 273* 
“ I will show thee to my kvn, ” and Richard II iv. 1 141 

Shall kin with km and kind with kind confound 

62. Line 97. nought to do —See Midsummer NighFs 
Dream, note 243. 

63 Line 103* Beseech your grace —This is Dyce’s cor¬ 
rection Qq read I beseech (as they do also in line 84 
above); Ff have I do beseech 

64 Line 105 We know thy charge, Beakenbttrt, and 
will obey —This hne gives colour to the suggestion that 
originally a keeper had assigned to him some, if not all, of 
Brakenbury’s speeches Keeper, if substituted here for 
Brakenbury, would make the line rhythmical At present 
it is incurably inhaimomous 

65 Line 124* Well are you welcome to THE open air — 
This IS the reading of Q 1, Q 2 Ff have this, following 
the other Quartos 

66 Lines 132, 183: 

3fore pity that the eagle should be mew’d. 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty 
These lines are given from Qq Ff. read eagles, whiles, 
and play. 

67 Lines 136-140 —Hall, mb anno 1483, says, “whether 
it was with the melencoly, and anger that he toke with 


the Frenche king, for his vntruthe and vnkyndnes, or 
were it by any superfluous surfet (to the whiche he was 
muche geuen) he sodainly fell sicke, and was with a 
gieuous maledy taken” (pp 338, 339) More says that 
Richard “ forethought to be king in case that the king 
his brother (whose life hee looked that euil dyete shoulde 
shorten) should happe to decease while his children 
weryonge”(p 10) 

68 Line 138* Now, by Saint Paul —Ff have S John, 
but, m common with most editors, we have adopted the 
leading of Qq Gloster’s favourite oath appears to have 
been by Saint Paul 

69 Line 153 Wai wick’s youTigest daughter —Anne is 
here lightly described, but in III Henry VI in 3 242, 
&c , she IS always referred to as the elder of Warwick’s 
daughteis. 

ACT I Scene 2. 

70 —This scene represents Anne as present in Londori 
at the funeral of King Henry, a thing which, historically, 
would he impossible, for Queen Margaret earned her 
away with her from the battle of Tewksbury, and, after 
that, Clarence kept her m concealment till 1473, when 
Richard discovered her m London, disguised, and con¬ 
veyed her to St Martin’s le Grand, to sanctuary Holm- 
shed, who copies Hall, gives the following account of the 
funeral. “The dead corps on the Ascension euen was 
conueied with hiUes and glaues pompouslie (if you will 
call that a funerall pompe) fiom the Tower to the church 
of saint Paule, and there laid on a heire or coffen bare 
faced, the same in presence of the beholders did bl6ed, 
where it rested the space of one whole daie From thense 
he was caried to the Blackfners, and hied there likewise 
and on the next daie after, it was conueied in a boat, 
without pnest or clerke, torch or taper, singing oi saieng, 
vnto the monastene of Cherteseie, distant from London 
fift^ene miles, and there was it first buned but after, it 
was remooued to Windesor” (iii p 324) Holmshed’s 
authority for the incident of the corpse bleeding was 
Warkworth’s Chronicle Hall omits it, as did the Croy- 
land Chronicle, Fabyan, and Polydore Virgil It was com¬ 
monly believed that a murdered person’s body would 
bleed at the touch of the murderer Staunton quotes 
from the Demonologie by Kmg James VI (afterwards 
James I of England), a passage in which his majesty 
treats the matter as an undoubted fact He also refers 
to a case in the fourth year of Chailes I., where the clergy¬ 
man of a parish in Hertfordshire deposed to a corpse 
having sweated and opened its eyes and shed blood from 
its fingers, on being touched by a suspected person. An¬ 
other case, cited by Grey (Notes on Shakespeare, vol. li. 
pp. 64, 66), is also referred to by Sir Walter Scott in The 
Fair Maid of Perth, note tj (chap, xxiii) The case is that 
of Philip Stansfield, who, in 1688, was accused before the 
High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh of the murder of 
his father The indictment against him stated that the 
body bled when Stansfield raised up the shoulder to lift 
it up to the coffin, and, though rejected by Stansfield’s 
counsel as a superstitious observation, the occurrence 
was msisted on as a link m the evidence, and commented 
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on as such hy the king’s counsel in chaiging the jury 
Scott makes use of the belief in the course of his story. 

Ff make a second scene at this place, otherwise we 
might have supposed that the second scene was only a con¬ 
tinuation of the foregoing, for the locahty (which is not 
designated in the old editions) is, evidently, still in some 
street. 

71 Lines 19, 20 

Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toads, 

Or any creeping venom’d thing that hues' 

The supposed poisonous qualities of spideis and toads 
are frequently alluded to See Richard II note 202, and 
concerning the adder, note 203 of same play. In line 19 
we have adopted the reading of Qq , Ff have 

Than I can wish to JVolues, to Spiders, Toades, 
a reading which suggests that an alteration had been in¬ 
tended, but left mcomplete 

72 Line 25 And that he heir to his unhappiness 
omit this hne 

73 Lines 27, 28 

More miserable by the death of him 
Than I am made by my young lord and thee' 
These words are quoted by Anne, with alterations, m 
iv 1 76, 77, where she uses the word hfe, instead of 
death which occurs here The reason for the variety 
is obvious In both places Qq read As miserable and 
As I am imd£ We have retained the i eadmg of Ff 

74 Line 29.—Chertsey is in Surrey near the Thames, 
not far below Staines There was a very ancient abbey 
there, having a mitred abbot with a seat m the House 
of Lords The convent buildings have long since been 
demolished, and only a very few fragments are now re¬ 
maining. 

75 Line 31 And still, as you are weai y of THE weight 
—The IS the readmg of Qq , Ff have this 

76 Line 39. stand thou —So Qq ; Ff read stand’st thou 

77 Line 42 And SPURN upon thee, beggar,—"Else- 
where in Shakespeare,” the Clarendon Press editor ob¬ 
serves, spurn IS followed by at or against,” as indeed it 
appears generally to be in other writers The following 
instance of the use of spurn on is given in that edition 
from Gower, Confessio Amantis, book iv 

So that withm a while I gesse 
She had on suche a chaunce sporned 
That all her mod was overtomed 

—Works, vol 11 p 44 

78 Line 60 Thy DEED, inhuman and unnatural —So 
Qq ; Ff have deeds. 

79 Line 70 Villain, thou Tcnow’st NO law of God neyr 
man —Ff have iwr for no We have followed Qq 

80 Line 76, Of these supposed CRIMES —Many editors 
adopt the reading of Qq., which have evils instead of 
crimes. But surely crimes is the more appropriate word 
m Gloster’s mouth to describe the heinous deeds (hne 63) 
which Anne has just been laymg to his charge, and of 
which he now seeks to acquit himself Grant White ob¬ 
serves that the opposition is between htiown evils and 
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supposed Climes, “and the evils which Anne actually 
suffered, and for which she claims the light to curse 
were the direct consequence of crimes which Richard 
calls supposed ” And fuither, if we retain the reading of 
Qq we exchange a rhythmical for an unrhythmical line 
It may be that the woid evils was introduced here by 
some careless transcriber, whose eye was caught by it in 
line 79 

81 Line 78 DEFUS’D infection of A man —F 1 omits a. 
Anne calls Richard, if we are to take her words literally, 
“a wide-spread pestilence,” le a plague to his kind 
whose powers for evil are not confined within a lunited 
space, but are spread far abroad But as Anne’s words 
are, both here and elsewhere, antithetic to those of Rich¬ 
ard, who has ]ust addressed her as “ divine perfection of 
a woman,” many commentatois follow Johnson, who be¬ 
lieved that here defus’d meant “irregular,” “uncouth ” 
It IS true that this word, whose original meaning is 
“ scattered,” “ disordeied,” frequently is uaed to describe 
anything—especially dress—which is irregular, wild, or 
uncouth Thus m Henry V v 2 61, 62 
defus'd attire 

And everything that seems unnatural 
And as that which is diffused thereby in many cases be¬ 
comes vague and indistinct, we find the word often with 
the meamng “ shapeless,” a sense which the Clarendon 
Press editor and Schmidt would give it in the present 
instance Compare the following passage which Dyce 
(Glossary, cub voce) quotes from Greene’s Farewell to 
Folly, 1591 “He that marketh our folhes in being pass¬ 
ing humorous for the choise of apparell, shall find Quids 
confused chaos to affooide a multitude of defused inuen- 
tions” (Works—Huth Library Reprint—vol ix p 231) 
The only other instance of the word, m such a sense, in 
Shakespeare is in King Lear, i iv 1, 2. 

If but as well I other accents borrow 
That can my speech di/tise^ 

Here the word means “ make indistinct,” “ confused,” or 
“ strange ” Cotgrave, it may be remarked, explains obscur 
by “ diffused, hard to understand ” 

82. Lines 79, 80* 

For these known evils, but to give me leave. 

By circumstance, to OURSE thy cursed self 
Qq read For in line 79, Ff. of Mr Spedding’s sug¬ 
gestion IS that perhaps curse was intended to have been 
changed into accuse, “In some respects,” he says, “it 
fits the place better. ‘Accuse’ answers better to ‘ acquit’ 
in the speech before, and ‘excuse’ in those after” (Hew 
Shak Soc Transactions, 1875, p 6) 

83 Line 86 by despairing, SHOULDST thou stand ex¬ 
cus’d —Ff. have shalt, the text is from Qq 

84. Line 89. Why, then, they ai e not dead —So Qq , Ff 
have: 

Then say they were not slain 

85 Line 92* slain by Edward’s hand —This is the read¬ 
ing of Qq , Ff have hands 

86 Lme 100 That never dreamt on aught but butcheries. 
—This IS from Qq ; Ff. read dream’st 
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87 Line 101. 

Didst thou not Tall this Tang « 

I DID, 1 grant ye 

We are responsible for the addition of the woids I did 
"Si read. 

Did’st thou not kill this king’ 

Rich I graunt ye 

But With this reading the line is imperfect, and Gloster’s 
answer lacks point No dramatic effect is gained by a 
pause after Anne's words, but rather the contrary Rit- 
son proposed i giant ye, yea, but this is unsatisfactory 
We might suppose that the line was originally “ I graunt 
ye yt,” and that first the transcriber, or pnnter, mserted 
ye instead of y* (i e that), and then the word bemg 
thought to be a useless repetition was omitted 

88 Line 105: The better for the King of heaven, that 
hath Ziijw-.—This is the reading of Bf. Qq have fitter, 
which many editors adopt But letter gives more pomt 
to Gloster’s half-hidden sneer 

89 Line 120 Thou wast the cause, and most accurs'd 
EFFECT —The meamngus, “It was thou who both caused 
this to be done and put it into effect ” Effect has the 
unnatural meaning of “effecter,” “doer,” “agent,” the 
action being put for the agent somewhat asm eicpressions 
like “ I’ll be the death of him ” The word effect is used 
because of its occurrence m the next line, m order to 
make a sort of antithesis between the two speeches 
There is a straining after antithetic effect throughout the 
dialogue 

90. Line 126 These nads should RENT —Shakespeare 
uses this form of the veib m five other places, eg m 
Mids Night’s Dream, iii 2 215: 

And will you m^^our ancient love aisunder? 

91. Line 156 No, when my father YorTc and Edward 
wept —Dyce follows Pope in giving Not We have re¬ 
tained the reading of Ff Lines 156-158 are answered by 
lines 163-164, and hence No is the more suitable reading; 
lines 160-163 are practically an addition, and cannot be 
considered necessarily to require that line 156 should 
begin with not In Qq lines 155-166 do not appear, hav¬ 
ing probably been struck out of the MS. from which Q 1 
was printed Delius observes that when this play had 
become more popular than the preceding plays of Henry 
VI the references to those plays might well be left out, 
while they were very unlikely to be added 

92 Line 168 My tongue could never learn sweet smooth¬ 
ing WORDS —This is the reading of Qq ; Ff have word 

93 Line 183 Talce up the sword again, or take up me — 
This line is perhaps burlesqued in the foUowmg passage 
from The First Part of Jeronimo 

Take up thy pen, or I ’ll take up thee 

—Dodsley, iv 368 

The expression taTee up was often used qmbblmgly. 

94 Lines 200-204: 

Anne All men, I hope, live so. 

Glo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring 

Anne To taTce, is not to give [She puts on the ring. 

Glo LooTc, how THIS ring encompasseth thy finger, 

Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heat t 


F 1 prints this passage as follows, omittmg hne 202 alto¬ 
gether • 

An All men I hope hue so 
Vouchsafe to weare this Ring' 

Rich Looke how my Ring inconipasseth thy finger, 

Euen so thy Brest mcloseth my poore heart 

The correct text is given by Qq Mr Speddmg remarks 
that we have here ‘ ‘ an ordinal y accident of the press The 
pnnter had missed out the whole of Anne’s last half-lme 
speech The reader (or whoever in those days was charged 
with correcting the first proof), findmg Richard’s name 
prefixed to two successive speeches ” (viz lines 201 and 
203 of our text) “ struck out one of them, and (as it hap¬ 
pened) he struck out the first ” And, as he goes on to say, 
“ the state of the type bears traces of what occurred, 
for the word Vouchsafe does not range with the other 
Imes” (New Shak Soc Transactions, 1875, p. 7) 

In line 203 we follow the reading of Qq F 1, as will 
be seen, reads my instead of this, a readmg which was 
emended m F 2 to thy 

96 Line 212 C» osly Place —We learn from More that 
“ Crosbies place in Bishops gates strete ” was “ wher the 
protectour kept his household” (p 66) It was built by 
Sir John Crosby, grocer and woolman, on the site of cer¬ 
tain buildings leased to him by the prioress of St Helens 
m Bishopsgate m the year 1466 “This house he built 
of stone and timber, very large and beautiful, and the 
highest at that time m London” (Stow, Survey, p 181) 
After his death in 1475 Richard bought the house of his 
widow. It has been the dwellmg of many persons of 
note, amongst others, of the Countess of Pembroke, Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sister, and of Sir Thomas More Only one 
gable of the old frontage to Bishopsgate Sti*eet now exists, 
but the banqueting-hall remains, or, at any rate, a great 
part of it For a long time Crosby House was a place of 
worship for various dissenting bodies, when it was de¬ 
formed by hideous gallenes Afterwards it was the ware¬ 
house of Messrs Holmes and Hall, a firm of packers who 
seem from Steevens’descnption (Var Ed vol xviu p 30) 
to have been of some note in their day In 1831 the exer¬ 
tions of some private persons saved the site from bemg 
let on building leases, and, after bemg for some tune occu¬ 
pied as a literary and scientific institute, it has smce 
1860 been a restaurant under the name of Crosby HalL 

96. Line 225: 

Glo Sirs, taTce up die corse 
Gent Towards Chertsey, noble lord? 

Ff omit Gloster’s speech. 

97. Line 226 White-Frmrs —The house of the Carmehte 
or White Friars stood on the south side of Fleet Street, 
between the Temple and Salisbury Court Sir Richard 
Grey founded it in 1241, Edward I. giving the site to the 
prior and brethren of the order, which was dedicated to 
the Blessed Mary of Mount Carmel. The Carmehtes 
were commonly designated White Fnars, from the white 
cloak and scapular which they wore over their brown 
habit They possessed, it is said, the best library m the 
city Many men of note were buned within their pnory 
After Henry VIII dissolved the convent the locality still 
retained its privileges of sanctuary, such as freedom from 
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arrest It became a notonous nest of thieves, bulhes, 
and other lawless folk Many allusions to it, under its 
nickname of Alsatia, occur in the later Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature Much of the action of Scott's For¬ 
tunes of Nigel passes within this precinct We learn 
from Prynne, Epistle Dedicatorie to Histriomastix, that 
shortly before 1633 a new theatre had been built at White- 
friars Its name survives as that of a street Holinshed 
says that the body was taken flora St Paul’s “to the 
Blackfriers" (see note 70), and possibly this passage may 
have been in Shakespeare’s recollection If so, the alter¬ 
ation to Whitefriars was doubtless accidental 

98 Lines 227, 228 

Was ever woman in this humour woo'd * 

Was ever woman in this humour won? 

With these lines we may compare Titus Andronicus, ii 
1 82, 83, and I Henry VI v 3 77, 78 

Fleay thinks (Shakspere Manual, 20, 21) that the wooing 
of Estrild, in Locnne, iv 1 (a.d 1595) is imitated from 
this scene Objections have often been made to this re¬ 
presentation of Bichard’s wooing of Anne But the scene 
is not the only one of the kind Rotrou in his Wenceslas, 
1637, depicts the impunity and triumph of “ one of the 
worst characters that was ever drawn.” In that play the 
curtain drops on “ the vanishing reluctance of the heroine 
to accept the hand of a monster whom she hated, and 
who had just murdered her lover in the person of his own 
brother” (Hallam, Literature of Europe, pt iii ch vi. 
sect 2, § 31) There is a somewhat similar scene at the end 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's Bloody Brother Corneille, 
too, m the Cid, thought it not inconsistent with propriety 
that Chimbne should marry Eodngue after he had killed 
her father. 

99 Line 233 The bleeding witness of HER hatred by ,— 
This IS the reading of Qq Ff have my 

100 Line 243 Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right 
ROY All —Johnson thought we should read loyal instead 
of royal, but, as Steevens pointed out, there is an ironical 
allusion to the alleged illegitimacy of Henry’s son Ed¬ 
ward 

101 Line 249: On me, that HALT, and am mis-shapen 
thus'^—Halt IS the reading of Qq Ff have halts 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

102 Line 6 And cheer his giace with quick and merry 
WORDS —This is the readmg of Qq Ff have eyes 

103 Line Q If he were dead, what would betide OF me'^ 
—F 1 prints this hne twice over, first at the bottom of 
p 176, and then at the top of p 177 0/is the reading of 
Qq , Ff have on 

101 Lines 11, 12 

Ah, he IS young; and his minority 
Is put unto the trust of Richard Gloster 
It was at the council assembled after Edward V entered 
London that Richard was made protector, but he had 
been chosen for the office, directly the question of a 
protectorate was mooted, by all the lords who were not 
of the queen’s party Polydore Virgil says that Edward 
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in his will committed his sons to Richard’s keepmg At 
the time of Edward’s death Richard was not in London, 
but in Yorkshiie, returning from the war against the 
Scots 

105 Line 17 Enter . Stanley —Thioughout the 
first and second acts Qq andFf call this individual Loid 
Dei by, but m the last three acts—excepting m the stage- 
directions, which geneially call him Dei by—he is always 
Stanley As is well known, Stanley was not created Lord 
Derby until after the battle of Bosworth Shakespeare 
seems to have become aware in the course of the play 
that the proper designation was Stanley, but he did 
not ti ouble to correct the places where he had wntten 
Dei by m acts i and ii But it is too great a breach of 
dramatic propiiety that a character who has been in¬ 
troduced as Lord Derby should suddenly, and for no 
apparent reason, begin to be addressed as Lord Stanley 
It is of course out of the question to rewrite the lines 
where the misnomer occurs All we can do> is to follow 
Theobald and turn Derby wherever it occurs mto Stanley 
This obliges us, indeed, m line 17, to say “ the lord of 
Stanley, which is an mcoirect expression, smce “ Stan¬ 
ley” IS not a territorial title, but no other course seems 
possible 

106 Line 20 The Countess Richmond —This was Stan¬ 
ley’s second wife, the Lady Margaret Beaufort, whose 
name is pieserved as the foundress of professorships of 
divinity at Oxford and Cambridge She was the only 
daughter of John Beaufort, third Earl of Somerset (see 
I Henry VI note 6) She married (1) Edmund, Eail of 
Richmond, (2) Sir Henry Stafford, second son of Hum¬ 
phrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham (see II. Hem y VI 
note 8), and (3)' Thomas Stanley, afterwards Earl of 
Derby (see above, note 18). 

107 Line 30 —We have followed Qq. in assigmng this 
line to Rivers Ff give it to the queen. 

108 Line 39: sent to WARN them to his royal presence — 
Shakespeare several times uses warn with the meaning 
of “summon ” Palsgrave, who interprets the word by 
monyshe, and defends (i e forbid), gives also the follow¬ 
ing. “ I waine a man to apere at a courte in judgement 
Je somme, je adjoin ne, and je somons ” Cotgrave gives 

Citer To cite, summon, adjoume, warn, serve with a 
wi‘it to appears ” In Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary the 
word IS said to have this sense in the dialect of Clydes¬ 
dale, in such phrases as warn the meeting, or warn the 
members It seems to be a law term 

109 Line 47 Because 1 cannot flatter and speak fair 
—This IS the readmg of Qq Ff have look fair 

110 Line 53 By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks —By 
is the reading of Qq , Ff have With Jacfc was a common 
name for any man of the lower orders, or serving-man 
It IS very often used with the depreciatory sense which 
it has in the text, much as we should now use “fellow.” 

111 Line 64 Riv To whom in aU this presence speaks 
your grace'i — 'We follow Qq. in giving this speech to 
Rivers InFf it is assigned to Grey It certainly seems 
more appropriate m the mouth of Rivers, the elder and 
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moie important person of the two F 1 reads who in¬ 
stead of whom 

112 Lines 63, 68, 69 

The king, OP hi^ own royal disposition, 

Makes him to send, that thereby he may gather 

The ground of your ill-will, and so temove lU 
There is some confusion of ideas m this speech, brought 
about, very likely, by the long paienthetical clause con¬ 
tained m lines 64-67 In order to make sense of the 
passage we must take the words of Ime 63 as though they 
had been “It is the king’s own royal disposition ” In¬ 
stead of lines 68, 69, Ff. give only the line 

Makes him to send, that he may leame the ground 
This looks, as Spedding observed, very much as though 
an alteration of the text had been begun and left incom¬ 
plete in the copy from which F 1 was prmted Ff read 
an for of in line 63; lines 68, 69 are taken from Qq , with 
the exception of so m line 69, which is Capell’s correction, 
the Qq. reading being to. 

113 LmesSl, 82. 

to ennoble those 

That scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble 
The noble was a gold coin of the value of six shiHmgs 
and eightpence This passage is not the only pun on the 
word Compare Richard II v 5 67, 68, and note 322 
thereon, also I Henry VI. v. 4 23 

114 Lines 90, 91: 

You may deny that you were not the CAUSE 
Of my Lord Bastings* late imprisonment. 

Cause IS the reading of Qq , Ff have meane, which would 
seem rather to mean “agent” or “mstrument,” than 
merely “hunger about ” For the use of the negative 
after deny,—for the sake of emphasis it would seem,— 
compare Comedy of Errors, note 100, and Passionate Pil¬ 
grim, line 124 

116. Line 101 A bachelor, a handsome stripling too .— 
This IS the reading of Qq. Ff. give 

A Batchellor, a»ei a handsome stnpling too, 
but this weakens the force of the line 


116 Line 102 Iwis your grandam had a worser match 
—See Merchant of Venice, note 197, concernmg the word 
iwis (A S gewis), which corresponds to the German gewis. 
Q 1 correctly prints it as one word, while Ff. give I wis, 
as though wis were a verb 


117. Line 106 Of those gross taunts I OFTEN have en¬ 
dued —F 1 reads as follows. 


Of those grosse taunts that (j/? / have endur’d 


Qq have; 


Wtth those grose taunts I often haue endured 


118 Lines 114,116; 

Tell him, and spare not look, what I have said 
I will avouch in presence of the king 
This is the reading of Qq Ff. omit line 114, and read 
avouch*t in Ime 116, mstead of avouch 

119 Line 118; Out, devUl I remember them too well — 
The reading of Ff is / do remember, but this is distinctly 
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inferior to that in the text, which is taken from Qq I 
must be emphasized by the speaker. 

120 Lines 121,122 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your husband king, 

1 teas a pack-hoise in his gieat affairs 
This is m accordance with the representation which the 
second and third parts of Henry VI have given of Rich¬ 
ard’s actions Historically the statement is incorrect 
Glosterdid not come into prominent notice till Warwick’s 
rebelhon m 1470 Indeed, at his brother’s accession he 
was barely nme years of age. Compare III. Henry VI. 
note 14 

121 Lme3l25, 126, 

To EOYALISE his blood 1 SPILT mine own. 

Q Mar [Aside] Ay, and much better blood than his 
or thine. 

This IS the reading of Qq Ff have spent mstead of spilt, 
but this IS less suitable to Margaret’s answer Royalise 
is unique m Shakespeare It is found in Marlowe, Tam- 
burlaine, act ii sc 3 (Works, p 16), m Gieene, Fnar 
Bacon and Friar Buugay (Works, p 169), and in Peele, 
Edward I (Works, p. 377) 

122 Lmesl43,144: 

Hie thee to hell fo') shame, and leave this wold. 

Thou cacodemonf there thy kingdom is 
Cacodemon was a name for the evil genius which every 
man was supposed to have constantly hovering about him, 
prompting intu to wrong actions, as eudemon or calode- 
mon or agathodemon was the name of his guardian angel. 
Some, however, supposed that, while all demons were 
uncanny, some of them were merely mischievous, while 
the cacodemons were of a worse sort Thus Skelton, m 
Why Come Ye not to Court, lines 806-807, tells how 
“maisterMewt, The ILinges French Secretary, is gone to 
another stede.” 

To the deuyll, syr Sathanas, 

And to his college conuentuall, 

As wel calodemonyall 

As to cacodemonyall —Works, p 164. 

While HoweU (quoted in The Encyclopaedic Dictionary) 
says, “the Pnnee of darknes himself and all the caco- 
daemons by an historical! faith beleeve ther is a God” 
(Familiar Letters, vol. ii No 10, p 18). In an astrologi¬ 
cal figure of the heavens, cacodemon appears to have 
been the name given to the twelfth house of the sun's 
course, the one which was ruled by the malign influence 
of Saturn. The word is said to have also signified the 
mghtmare. 

123. Line 147: We follow'd then our lord, our LAWFUL 
So Qq F 1 has Soveraigne for lawful. The same 
sentiment occurs in III. Henry VI. iii. 1 94, 96; and in 
Heywood, II Edward IV (Works, p. 132) 

124 Line 160. Far be it from my heart, the thought of 
iP —%0 Qq Ff have instead of q/'zf 

126 Line 165: As little py enjoys the queen thereqf — 
We have adopted Dyce’s correction. Qq. and Ff have 
A little joy, etc. 
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126 Line 161- If not, that, 1 BEING gwcen, you bow like 
subjects —I’ 1 has • 

If not, that I am Queene, you bow like subiects 

We have taken the reading of Qq. 

127 Lines 167-170 

G-Io Wet t thou not banished on pain of death ^ 

Q Mar I%Das, 

But I do find more pain in banishment 
Than death can yield me here by my abode. 

Qq omit these Imes 

128 Line 172* THE sorrow that I have, by right is yours 
—We have followed the reading of Qq Ff have This 
for The 

129. Line 182 So just is God, to right the innocent — 
Eitson compares Thomas Lord Cromwell, ii 3 

How just IS God to nght the innocent' 

—Supplement to Shakespeare {17S0), u 395. 

130 Line 194. Could all but answer for that peevish 
dmt*—This is the reading of Qq Ff Yiavt should 

131 Line 200. For Edward MY son, that was Prince of 
Wales —Ff have “our son ” My is from Qq 

132 Line 204* Long mayst thou live to wail thy chil¬ 
dren’s LOSS '—Loss is the reading of Qq Ff have death, 
which, however, occurs ]ust below, line 207 

138 Line 218* That none of you may live HiS natural 
age —This is the reading of Qq Ff have your instead 
of his 

134. Line 214: But by some unloos’d accident cut off— 
The meaning of this elliptical Ime is “But be each of you 
carried off suddenly by some unforeseen accident.” Un¬ 
look’d instead of unlock'd for is unique m Shakespeare 

135. Line 219. 0 let THEM keep it till thy sins be i ipe — 
Them refers to heaven, in line 217 Eowe substituted 
heavens, but unnecessarily The same use of heaven as a 
plural occurs elsewhere Compare Eichard II note 50 

136 Lines 228-280 

Thou elvish-mark'd, abortive, rooting hog! 

Thou tiiat wast seal’d in thy nativity 
The slave of nature, and the son of hell! 

Compare III Henry VI ii. 2 136-137: 

But thou art neither like thy sire nor dam. 

But like a foul mis-shapen stigmatic. 

Mark’d by the Destinies to be avoided. 

Persons bom with scars or deformities were popularly 
believed to have been marked, or “taken,” by the wicked 
elves. Compare Hamlet, i. 1 163; Comedy of Errors, note 
103 Such birth-marks were usually looked on as ominous, 
and those who hore them were regarded as persons of 
evil disposition who should he avoided Oheron^s charm 
at the conclusion of A Midsummer Wight’s Bream is, inter 
aha, to avert from the expected offspring 

mark prodigious, such as are 
Despised m nativity (v 1 419 420) 

The precise application of nativity is to the disposition 
of the heavenly influences at the moment of birth (See 
Cuy Mannenng, chap, iv, where there is a description of 
the prognostication of an infant’s fortune from the posi- 
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tion of tlie heavenly bodies at its birth ) The next line 
e\phiiiis Mai gai et's meaning As a slave convicted of any 
Clime IVas bianded with a maik to show his infamy, so 
she says Eitliaid, at his birth, was branded by the fates 
with the most repulsive defoimity, as a sign that he was 
the vilest and foulest cieatiire of nature, the child not of 
earth but of hell 

137 Line 233 Thou rag of honour^—Bag-s^&hitd, tat¬ 
tered scrap )ag of honoin denotes that Eichard is one 
who shows baldly any tiace of the nobility which comes 
to him by biith. But the expression is obscure Else¬ 
where, as 111 Taming of the 8hiew, iv 3 112, and Timon 
of Athens, iv 3 271, >ag is used by Shakespeare in a 
similar sense without a qualifying phrase 

138 Line 241 Poor painted queen, vain FLOURISH of 

my for tune foimer pait of this line explains the 

latter Elizabeth is but a painted queen, i e is only made 
up to resemble a queen she is the flourish, the outward 
unessential insignia of that station to which, though 
shorn of its rights and privileges, Margaret alone possesses 
the right Compare Love’s Laboui’s Lost, 11 1.13,14: 

Good Lord Boyet, iny beauty, though but mean. 

Needs not the paintedyfowrijA of your praise. 

139 Line 242 Why streio’st thou sugai on that BOTTLED 
SPIDER ?—The exact meaning of this expression does not 
seem clear The reference may he to strewing sugar for 
bees at the entrance of their hives, as is done by bee¬ 
keepers in the winter, the meaning being that the queen 
is ti eating the venomous spider Eichard as if he were a 
useful and comparatively harmless hee The belief in 
the venomous nature of spiders (see Eichard II note 202) 
was very strong in Shakespeare’s time Batman vppon 
Bartholomew, 1582 (lib xviii chap 10, pp 845-347) gives 
numberless remedies for spiders’ bites On the other hand, 
spiders were held by some people to be delicious eating 
In Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, vol 1 pp 311, 312, 
will be found some interesting instances of well-known 
persons who have freely partaken of spiders as a delicacy 
for the table I myself have seen a boy at school eat 
spiders frequently, and they seemed to agree with him 
very welL But it is doubtful whether Shakespeare knew 
anything about edible spiders. The “ Spinner,” as Bat¬ 
man calls the spider, was the type of everything that was 
poisonous Spiders, according to Pliny, were very fond 
of honey, and were formidable enemies to bees; they cer¬ 
tainly are partial to sweet things, and will come freely 
to the mixture of sugar, rum, &c., used by collectors for 
alluring moths. 

As to the epithet bottled, the use of the word, in this 
senses “bloated,” seems to he very uncommon. We have 
the expression “ftottfe-nosed” used by Marlowe, indeed 
it is common enough It is possible that Shakespeare 
might have taken the epithet bottled from that epithet, 
meaning that the abdomen was swollen like the nose of a 
bottle-nosed man The blue-bottle is, as is well known, the 
popular name of the fly that feeds on flesh-meat {Musca 
vomitaria) There is no doubt that it has got this name 
from its large blue abdomen The blue-bottle was also the 
popular name of the Centaurea Oyanus, the plant com¬ 
monly called the corn-flower, from its being found in 
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corn-fields, and deriving its name of blue-bottle from the 
funnel-shaped little flowers which form its composite 
blossom, and which are arranged somewhat m the form of 
a bottle But it is smgular that I cannot find bottled given 
in any old dictionary in the sense here used, nor have I 
come across any other instance of its use, it is not in 
Baret, or Cotgrave, or Florio, or Mmsheu, or Coles, or 
Bailey, nor m any glossary of the many that I have 
searched It may therefore be that, in spite of the plaus¬ 
ible explanation which can be given for bottled, i e with 
a large belly like a bottle,” it really is a misprint for 
bloated Grey (vol u p 63) conjectured bloated, which is 
a very obvious conjecture, but it is perhaps better to 
leave the word as an addition to our language, although 
we may not be able to find any other mstance of its use 
m this sense. In Ritson’s Remarks on Shakespeare, 1783 
(p 132), IS the following note “^Aspider,’ says dr John¬ 
son, * IS called bottled, because, like other insects, he has 
a middle slender, and a belly protuberant ’ A most ra¬ 
tional and satisfactory explanation,—very httle worse 
than none at all A bottled spider is the large bloated 
spider with a deep black shining skin, generally esteemed 
the most venomous ” I do not know to what spider this 
learned and dogmatic critic mtends to refer Unfortu¬ 
nately for his statement, those spiders found m England 
which are black, are distmguished by having a longer and 
narrower abdomen than almost any other species One 
of the commonest may be seen frequently in houses, a for- 
midable-lookmg insect with long and powerful legs and a 
particularly thin body The most bloated of all spiders 
is a very handsome msect, whose web may be found among 
the bushes in nearly all copses and thickets, a particularly 
large species, with the body beautifully marked, being 
common amongst the brackens and shrubs on the moun¬ 
tains m the English lake district. 

140. Line 246 bunch-back'd —This epithet occurs again 
below (iv 4 8) Those editors who prefer to read 
back'd thereby get nd of a very expressive epithet Any¬ 
one who has seen a toad, when attacked by a dog, will 
admit that bunch-back'd is a most appropnate epithet 
The toad bunches up his back preparatory to emittmg 
the venom, secreted in the foUicles on his shoulders, 
which IS his only defence against his assailant 

141 Lines 266,266 —Thomas Grey was created Marquess 
of Dorset, 1476 (see above, note 14) The events of this 
scene are supposed to take place in 1477, 1478. 

142. Line 264- Our AEET buildeth in the cedar's top — 
This word, sometimes spelt eyry or eyrie, is of uncertain 
derivation It ongiiially meant the nest of an eagle or 
hawk or other bird of prey, built in a high, or as one 
might say, airy place; but came to be used, very gene¬ 
rally, for the young brood of such birds Shakespeare 
never uses the word in any other sense. See John, v 2. 
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And like an eagle o’er his aery towers, 
and Hamlet, ii 2 364: “an aery of children,” where it is 
used in a figurative sense=company of children; it also 
occurs m line 270 of this play, just below These are the 
only places where Shakespeare uses the word. Some 
authorities, following Spelman, have sought to denve the 


word from “ Saxon eghe, Anglo-jS'ormau eye, ^ e an egg 
but there is little doubt that this denvation is the wrong 
one There is a Low Latin word area which means the 
nest of a bird of prey Skeat first supposed the source of 
the word to be the Icelandic an=an eagle, the German 
aar —a very plausible derivation, which, however, he 
aftei wards, in his Addenda, withdrew Most probably the 
word is formed from the French azre=an open space, one 
sense of which is the nest of a bird of prey. Aire is un¬ 
doubtedly derived from the Latin area, and Littrd thinks 
that it obtained the meaning of nest from the pnmary 
meaning of the word, a “ level surface of the rock where 
the eagle makes its nest ” Some authorities connect it 
with the Latm aer; and it maybe noted that the old spell¬ 
ing of air was ayre, which is the only form of the word 
given in Baret’s Alvearie 

As to eagles building on cedar trees Shakespeare agam 
alludes to this m III Henry VI v 2 11,12 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 

Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 
and Marlowe in his Edward II 

A lofty cedar tree, fair flounshing, 

On whose top-branches kingly eagles perch 

—Works, p igs- 

alluding to the habit of these birds perching on the tops 
of cedar trees It would be interestmg to know what 
gave nse to this connection between eagles and cedar 
trees As a rule, all eagles bmld among precipitous 
rocks; and the laigei species of hawks prefer crags, or the 
steep sides of mountams, as places for their nests, even 
where there is no lack of large trees. Eagles, however, 
do build in high trees m forests, but one would think that, 
even m Shakespeare’s time, there would be very few eagles 
that built anywhere except upon cliffs or precipices. 
P lin y says (ok x chap iu ) “Build they doe and make 
their nestL upon rockes and trees" (pt i p 272) Shake¬ 
speare and Marlowe may have remembered this passage; 
but a cedar tree is certainly not the tree one would ex¬ 
pect an eagle to select 

143 Lines 266, 267. 

And turns the sun to shade, — alas ' alas 
Witness my son, now in the shade qf death. 

The play on the words sun and son is obvious However 
questionable the taste of such playing upon words may 
be, it IS common enough m Shakespeare and his contem- 
poranes The same quibbling on the words is found in 
Romeo and Juliet, lu 5 127-129 

When the sjch sets, the air doth dnzde dew. 

But for the siatset of my brother’s son 
It rams downright 

See also Richard II note 116, and John, note 116 

144 Line 270 Your abut buildeth in our abrt’s nest 
—Some have thought that aery means “ eagle” in this 
passage, and there certainly is some ground for this sup¬ 
position, as It 18 not the young birds but the old ones that 
build the nest; it is doubtful, however, whether aery 
means anythmg more than brood=race Pliny uses the 
word in that sense, in the same chapter from which we 
have quoted above, “one aine of iEJgles needeth the reach 
of a whole oountrey to furnish them with venison sufid- 
cient to their full” (p 273) 
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145 Line 272 As it WAS won with blood, lost he it so f — 
So Qq , Ff lead “ w won ” 

146 Line 287 I WILL NOT THINK but they ascend the 
sky —So Ff , Qq have I *11 not believe, but think is used 
as=“ to believe "several times by Shakespeare, e m Ham¬ 
let, i 5 121 “would heait of man once think it?” and in 
the same play, v 2 S06 “I do not think’t,” i.e I do not 
believe it, and a still more remarkable instance in Othello, 
ii 3 335 “I think it freely ” The I’ll not believe of Qq. 
looks very much like an actor’s substitution foi I will not 
think, which is the more characteiistic expression of the 
two 

147 Line 291. His venom tooth will rankle to the death 
—See Comedy of Errors, note 125, compare III Henry 
VI 11 2 138 “venomtoads” 

148. Line 292: Have NOUGHT to do with him —We have 
adopted an anonymous conjecture given by the Cambridge 
edd The leading of Qq Ff is “Have not to do with 
him ” It IS chiefly for metrical reasons that we have 
adopted this emendation, which is a very shght one, and 
does away with the disagreeable emphasis on not We find 
the expression have to do with, in Measure for Measure, 
i 1 64,65 

Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 

Wxtn any scruple, 

in II Henry VI v 2 56. 

Henceforth I will not have to do vnth pity, 
and Lucrece (line 1092) 

For day hath nought to do what’s done by night, 

where what's=with what is 

149 Line 304: My hair doth stand ON end to hear her 
curses—S>o the first six quartos, Ff Q 7, Q 8 have “an 
end ” 

150 Lines 311, 312 —Gloucester evidently refers here 
to the supposed ingratitude of Edward See above, i 3 
117, and 121-126 

151 Line 314 He is frank’d up to fatting for his 
pains —Baret, m his Alvearie, has “ a Franke a cowpe, ” 
and “Francked, to be made fatte ” Cotgrave gives: “A 
Frank (to feed hogs in) Franc ” None of the commen¬ 
tators, though they explain frank, seem to have noticed 
the particular expression to frank up, which occurs here 
and in this same play below (iv 6 3), these being the 
only two passages in which Shakespeare uses the verb= 
“to fatten,’* “ shut up in a sty or frank for the purpose of 
fattening ” Nowadays when rabbits or poultry are taken 
away from the rest and put into a hutch or coop to be 
fatted we say they are “taken up ” 

152 Line 317: To pray for them that have done SOATH 
to us —Compare Jolin, u 1 75 

To do offence and seath m Chnstendom, 
and Titus Andronicus, v 1 7: 

And wherein Rome hath done you any scath 
The verb is only used once, % e in Romeo and Juhet, i. 5 
86 “This trick may chance to scathe you ” 

158 Lines 318, 319. 

So do I ever [Aside] being well advis’d; 

For had I curs’d now, I had curs’d myself 

196 


In Ff the words Speakes to himself are given between these 
two hnes, we have placed the Aside in the middle of line 
318, as the sense seems to requiie it Some editois—Dyce, 
for instance—mark the whole speech Aside, while other 
editors, seeming to follow what is indicated by Ff, make 
only line 319 so spoken, but as Rivers’s speech is pio- 
bably meant to be ironical, Gloster would be likely to 
make some answer aloud, and as the sense of well advis’d 
must be “sensible,” “prudent," the lattei half of line 318 
seems to belong more to the portion spoken aside 


154 Line 321: And for your grace,—and you, my noble 
loi ds —Ff have 

And for your noble Grace and yours niy gracious Lord, 


Q 1, Q 2. 


And for your Grace, and you my noble Lo 


The text is substantially the same as that of Q l, Q 2; 
only that they have the abbreviation Lo for Lmds, Q 2, 
Q 3, Q 4, Q 5, Q 6 have my noble loid If we adopt the 
readmg of Ff., we must miagine that Rivers is the only 
lord that is asked to attend the king, but as in the next 
line, 322, Qq. Ff agree in readmg Lords, will you go with 
me'i (Qq us) the mvitation was probably addressed to 
them all. 


155 Line 328: to many simple GULLS.—There seems to 
be some difiiculty as to the meaning of this word when 
applied to a dupe. Gull, in the dialect of many southern 
counties m England, means “the young goslmg,” and in 
the north, especially m Cheshire, it means “an unfledged 
bird ” In this sense it is used by Shakespeare, perhaps, 
m Timon of Athens, ii. 1 31. 

Lord Timon will be left a naked 

and in the often quoted passage from I. Henry IV v. l 
60. “ that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird ” There does 
not seem to be any particular reason for holding all the 
gull tnbe, properly so called, to be especially foolish 
birds On the other hand, nearly all persons who have 
been shipwrecked on desert islands, either in reality or in 
fiction, are represented as having sustained themselves on 
the eggs of sea-fowl, and on the birds themselves, which 
they procured by knocking them on the head with a 
stick. The common guillemot is generally called the 
foolish guillemot; but how it got its name is not very 
clear Certamly it is not such a foolish-looking bird as 
the little auk or as the puffin. Skeat denves gull from 
'Welsh, gwylan, BretoTi gwelan; and he says that gull=a 
dupe, was “from an untrue notion that the gull was a 
stupid bird,” giving the verb to gull as a derivative from 
that word It would seem that the verb to gull was used 
earher than the substantive in the sense of “to deceive," 
“to tnck” Baret, for instance, gives the verb in that 
sense, but not the noun; and the old French verb guiller, 
“to deceive," is given as an obsolete word by Cotgrave 
It IS possible that to gull in the sense of “to deceive" has 
nothing to do with the bird at all. Most authorities seem 
to rej’ect the derivation of Skinner from the Latin gvXo; 
but there is no doubt that what is characteristic of the 
whole gull tribe is not their stupidity but their greedi¬ 
ness. They will eat almost any kind of food, and in any 
quantity, it is just possible that it was from this charac- 
teristio that the word came to be used for a dupe or fool. 
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a e. a person who would devour or swallow eagerly every¬ 
thing that he heard 

156 Line 333 To he reveng'd on Rivers, Vaughan, 
CtREY —So Qq , Ff have Rivers, Dwset, Grey” We 
prefer the reading of Qq because Vaughan was one of 
the first to suffer with Rivers and Grey See note 20 
Vaughan always appears to be pronounced as a dissyl¬ 
lable m this play See below, u 4 43, lu. 3 24. 

157 Lines 336, 337* 

And thus I clothe my naked mllany 
With old odd ends stoVn out of holy m it 
Compare Merchant of Venice, i 3 98, 99 

Mark you thib, Bassamo, 

The devil can ate Scripture for his purpose 

158 Line 340 STOUT, resolved mates —Some editors 

hyphen these two epithets, but for “resolute,” 

compare John V 6 29 “a moZred villain ” 

159 Line 346 But, sirs, he sudden in the execution. — 
Compare Juhus Cmsar, in 1 19 

Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention 

160 Line 363 Your eyes drop millstones, when fools' 
eyes fall tears —So Ff., Qq have ”drop tears ” Fall is 
used transitively by Shakespeare in several other passages, 
eg m Lucrece, line 1551. 

For every tear falls a Trojan bleeds, 

Mids Wight’s Dream, v 1 148. “her mantle she did fall ” 
Steevens quotes from Csesar and Pompey, 1607* 

Men’s eyes must mtll-stones drop, Tuhett fools shed tears 

The expression may have been a proverbial one 
ACT I. Scene 4. 

161 Lines 9,10. 

M ef bought that I had broken from the Tower, 

And was embark'd to cross to Burgundy. 

Pnnted as one line m Qq Clarence was anxious to have 
gone to the aid of his sister, Margaret, Duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy, her dominions having been attacked by Lewis XI 
after the death of her husband, Charles the Bold, whose 
daughter, Mary, by a former wife, Clarence was anxious 
to marry See above, note 4 

162 Line 27: UNVALU’D jewels —This is the only in¬ 
stance in Shakespeare of the use of wnral!«cd=mvaluable 
Compare Quarles’ Virgin Widow, act iv sc 1* 

How, how hast thou restor’d my dying: life 

With thy unvalued excellence —Edn 1656 , p 4 ^ 

163 Line 82* That WOO’D the slimy bottom of the deep. 
—Q 5, Q 6, Q 7, Q 8 have wade Heath conjectured 
strewed, but surely it would be a pity to destroy this very 
characteristic expression Johnson’s explanation of the 
line IS, “By seeming to gaze upon it; or, as we now say, 
to ogle it” (Var Ed. voL xix p 65) 

164. Lines 36, 37* 

Methovght I had, and often diA J strive 
To yield the ghost, hut still the envious flood. 

Here agam Qq. have only one Ime; ' 

Methought I had, for still the enuious floud 


165 Line 38 Stopp'd in my soul — Qq have '*kept in,” 
a much less forcible expression Compare Comedy of 
Errors, 1 . 2 53 Stop in your wmd, sir ” 

166 Line 40 : my panting bulk —Compare the weU- 
known passage m Hamlet, ii 1 95, 96 

To shatter all his bulk 
And end his beuig 

Chaucer uses the old form houke in the Xnightes Tale, 
2747, 2748 

The clotered blood, for eny leche-craft 
Corrumpeth, and is in his bouke ylaft 

—Works, vol 1 p 269 

The origmal meaning of the word, m this sense, was the 
breast. Baret mhis Alvearie gives as a synonym '^thorax 
etlapoiinne." Baby an (p 672) has “he wascuttedowne, 
heynge alyue, & his bowellys rypped out of his hely, 
and cast into the f jre there by hym, and lyued tyll the 
bowcher put his hande into the hulke of his body ” The 
old Dutch form of the word was bulcke, m modem Dutch 
huyk 

167 Line 46 * With that sour ferryman which poets 
write of—We prefer sowr=morose to the readmg of Qq 
gnm Compare Richard II v 3 121, “my sour hus¬ 
band,” and Julius Caesar, 1 2 180. 

And he will, after hib sour fashion, tell you 

168 Line 50: Who CRIED aloud—Ft have spake, we 
piefer the readmg of Qq 

169 Lmes 53, 64* 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood 

This passage has been imitated by Lee in his Mithridates, 
iv 1 

when cold Lucretia’s mourning shadow 
His curtains drew, and lash’d him in his eyes 
With her bright trevses, dabbled tn her blood 

170 Line fleeting —Compare Antony and Cleopatra, 
V. 2 240, 241 

I am marble-constant, now theyf«r*#/^moon 
No planet is of mine 

171. Lines 68-60—Steevens points outs that Milton 
must have imitated this passage in hook iv of Paradise 
Regained, when describing the sufferings of our Saviour: 

Infernal ghosts, and hellish funes, round 

Environ’d thee, some howl’d, some yell'd, some shriek’d 

172 Line 66. 0 BRAKENBURY, I have done those things. 
—So Qq., Ef have Ah keeper, keeper See below, note 175. 

173. Lines 69-72.—Qq omit these four lmes 

174. Lme 72 0 spare my guiltless wnfe —Clarence’s 
wife died December, 1476 (see note 4), more than a year 
before his impeachment 

175 Line 78.1 pray thee, BRAKENBURY, STAY by me — 
Qq. have “ gentle keeper; "Ft. 

Keeper, I prythee sit by me a-while 
We have adopted Pope’s emendation, having followed al¬ 
ready the reading of Qq above, line 66, where Clarence 
does not address Brakenbury as keeper 

176 Litie 76; Xujdl, my lord God give your grace good 
f—Ft have at beginning of this scene Enter (flarerxe 
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and keeper, and after this line, which is given to the 
keeper, we have a stage-direction, Enter Brakenbury,” 
and to him is assigned the rest of the speech, beginning 
at the next line Brakenbury was heutenant of the 
Tower, and we know from lines 96, 97 that Clarence was 
specially committed to his charge. It certainly would 
seem, from the stage-direction of F 1, that the copy of the 
play from which that was transcnbed, did assign the 
speeches in the former part of this scene, which we have 
given to Brakenbury, to another character (the keeper) 
There is no provision, however, for the exit of the keeper; 
and it would certainly seem that the Qq on this point 
represent the better version of the two Grant White 
defends the arrangement in Ff on the ground that it 
would be vn^ra dig for Brakenbury to carry a great bunch 
of keys, and Hunter, m his Illustrations (vol u pp 83,84), 
also prefers the reading of Ff for the reasons First that 
it IS improbable Brakenbury, who was the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, should pass the mght m the sleeping room of his 
prisoner,” on which Dyce very pertinently observes that 
it is clear that this scene took place at daytime and not 
at mght, secondly. Hunter thmks that the reflections of 
Brakenbury in this speech (75-83) havmg no reference to 
the dream, which Clarence has ]ust narrated, would suit 
one better who had just entered and found Clarence 
sleepmg, than one who had listened to such affecting 
words He also thinks that the remarks, made by the 
person to whom Clarence narrates his dream, are more 
those of an uncultivated man, such as a keeper would be, 
than of one like Brakenbury There is certainly some 
force in these latter objections, but, if we suppose B'i aken- 
bui y, on his entrance, to pause a little and contemplate 
the sleepmg Clarence, the words to which he gives utter¬ 
ance are appropriate, and may well be detached from the 
first line of the speech, on which we are commenting 
The unnecessary introduction of a minor character is 
what a practical dramatist generally endeavours, if pos¬ 
sible, to avoid, and we cannot say that there is sufficient 
reason for any such introduction here As we have 
already said, Clarence was evidently committed toBraken- 
bury’s special charge, and it is more likely that he would 
have made such confidences to him than to an inferior 
officer 

177 Lines 78, 79; 

Pnnees have but their TITLES /or their glones. 

An outward honour far an inward toil 
.lohnson would read troubles, the meaning of the line, 
however, would seem to be that the only reward princes 
have IS their empty titles; though perhaps troubles would 
correspond better with the sense of the second Ime 

178 Lines 80, 81: 

And, for unfelt imaginations. 

They often feel a world of restless cares. 

The meaning is: **In return for imaginary joys never ex- 
penenced, they often suffer a world of real trouble ” 

179. Lines 84, 85. 

First Murd Ho ^ who’s here ^ 

Brak. What wouldst thou, fellow? and haw earnest 
thou hither 
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Qq omit line 84, and instead of What wouldst thou, fel¬ 
low^ have In God*s name what are you'i Perhaps the 
reading of Ff was owing to the act of James I so often 
alluded to 

180 Line 86 —In Qq the prefix for this speech is Execu 
or Exec and m line 89 below, 2 Exe 

181 Lines 89, 90 —Printed as verse in Qq and Ff Qq 
instead of “Let him see our commission ” have “ show him 
our commission ” If we wanted to make two verses, we 
might read 

’T IS better to be brief than, tedious, 

Let him see our commission talk no more, 

but it IS much preferable to leave it in prose as printed m 
the text 

182 Line 94* guiltless OP the meaning.— Qq Ff. 
have “from the meaning ” 

183 Line 95. There lies the duke asleep [Pointing to 
pallet], and there the keys [Giving him keys] — Qq read 

Here are the keys there sits the duke asleep 
The duke was probably not sitting on a chair, but lying 
on a pallet bed It is difiQ.cult to see any reason why the 
reading of Qq should be prefei*red 

184 Line 100 You may, sir, ’tis a point of wisdom: 
FABE YOU WELL —Qq. omit the last three words, which 
Ff pimt as a separate line 

185 Lines 105, 106 Why, he shall never wake until the 
great judgment-day.—This speech stands thus in Q l 

When he wakes, why foole he shall never wake till the judgment- 

day 

The reading of Ff seems more in accordance with the 
next speech of the second murderer. 

186 Line 112. having a warrant FOR IT.— So Qq , Ff. 
omit/or It 

187 Lines 112-114 —This passage is printed as verse in 
Qq Ff., but as verse without any measure in it, it would 
have been easy to have made it verse thus 

No, not to kill him, havmg warrant for t, 

But to be damn’d for killing him, from which 
No warrant can defend me 

It would seem that while writing portions of this scene 
the author was in hesitation whether to write them in 
prose or verse 

188 Lme 120* / hope my PASSIONATE humour will 
change—lAfoey editors prefer the reading of Qq *‘my 
holy humour” Alalone thought that some actor had 
made the change of holy to passionate on account of the 
act of James I so often alluded to. But whether passion¬ 
ate here means compassionate” or simply “ full of emo¬ 
tion,” as it so often does in Shakespeare, it seems the 
more Shakespearean epithet of the two There was 
nothing particularly holy in the second murderer’s tem¬ 
porary feeling of remorse 

189 Line 125- [After a short pause] How dost thou feel 
thyself now^ —The actor must evidently pause a short 
time before this speech, in order to give his comrade time 
to count twenty There is a good deal of humour in this 
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scene It reminds one more of the prose parts of Henry 
IV than of the earlier historical plays. The speech of 
the second murderer on conscience (Imes 188-14S) is quite 
m Shakespeare’s best style 

190 Line 151 Take the devil in thy mind —Heath con¬ 
jectured “ Shake off this devil m thy mind,” and Capell 
“ Shake the devil out of thy mind ” But though the ex¬ 
pression in the text is a lathei peculiar one, it does not 
need any emendation, as has been pomted out in the 
foot-note, the him in the next sentence refers to con¬ 
science and not to the devil 

191. Line 159. Take him over the costard —Compare 
Henry V iv 1 231 “I will take thee a box on the ear,” 
and Taming of Shrew, iii 2 165. “ took him such a cuff ” 
The word take is closely allied to the Gothic Ucan, and 
possibly is connected with the Latin tangere, both of 
which verbs mean to touch ” 

192 Line 160 THROW him into the mahnsey-butt.~Qq 
read here “ chop him Is not tins a mispnnt foi ** clap 
him’” 

193 Line 176 Tour eyes do menace me why look you 
pale 2—This hne is omitted in Qq 

194 Line 177 —The prefix to this hne and the next Ime 
but one, where both murderers speak together, is m Qq 
am; see below, note 268, where the prefix is ans 

196 Lines 194,195 

I charge you, as you hope to have redemption 
By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievous sins 
The reading in the text is that of Qq , Ff. omit line 195 
altogether, and instead of “as you hope to have redemp¬ 
tion” have “as you hope for any goodness," both these 
changes having probably been made on account of the 
act of James I 

196 Line 200 Erroneous vassals —Compare III. Henry 
VI ii 5 90 

Errotteotts, mutinous, and unnatural 

197 Lines 206-212.—These two speeches would seem to 
indicate that these murderers were not taken from the 
low or peasant class They seem to have been acquainted 
with the history of the time; and were probably soldiers 
of fortune, or mercenanes, who must have been common 
enough during the civil wars; as they were also in Eliza¬ 
beth’s time, through the wars in the Netherlands. 

198 Line 208: Thou didst receive the saorament to 
fght —Qq have **holy sacrament;” but it is very doubt¬ 
ful if it means anything more than taking an oath, with¬ 
out receiving the holy communion Compare Rich II. 
V. 2 97, and King John, v. 2. 6 

199 Line 209. In quarrel of the house of Lancaster — 
Compare III Henry VI iii. 2. 6: “in quarrel of the 
house of York.” 

200 Line 218 Be sends you not to murder me for this 
—Before this line Qq have “ Why, sirs," in a separate line 

201 Line 222 0, know you yet, he doth it publicly .— 
Qq omit this line 


202 Line 227 --Most editors hyphen 

these two words, but it is not so printed either in Qq or 
Ff I take the meamng not to be “ growing up in beauty,” 
as Schmidt explains it, but that there are two separate 
epithets, gallant and springing = “ youthful ” There 
would seem to be a tautology between gallant and brave; 
but gallant expresses the graceful qualities of courage, 
brave the more solid quahties 

203 Lme 228* That princely uoviOE —He means a 
novice in the character of a prince, not simply a youth 
new to the world 

204 Lme 246 Ay, millstones, as he lesson'd us to 
weep —Compai-e Massinger’s City Madam, iv 3 

Will weep when he hears how we are us’d 
I Serj Yes miUstoftes —Works, p 447 

204 a Lmes 251, 252 
It cannot he; for he bewept my fortune. 

And hugg'd me in his arms, and swoie, with sobs, 

Q 1 reads: 

It cannot be, for iv/ten I parted-with htm, 

He hugd me in his arraes, and swore with sobs 
The alteration was probably made on account of the 
metncal weakness of lme 251 according to the reading of 
Q 1. It is worth observing that in ii 2 23-25 Qq 1 to 6 
read 

And when he tould me so, he wept 

And h7tgd me tn hts ai me, and kindly kist my cheeke, 

for which F 1 substituted 

And when my Vnckle told me so, he wept. 

And pittied me, and kindly kist my cheeke 
Where, not only are the faults m metre of Qq. corrected, 
but it will be observed that the repetition of the words 

And hilgd me tn hts artne, 

IS avoided by F 1. Refernng back to the first scene of 
this act we do not find anything in the text to warrant 
this description by Clarence of the farewell between him 
and his tieacherous brother, but it is possible that these 
lines are intended to give a hint to the actor of Richard 
in his parting scene with Clai’ence, and that the final 
farewell, though no words are spoken, should be as emo¬ 
tional in action as it is here described 

2046 Lmes 257-260. 

Hast thou that holy feeling in tht soul, 

To counsel me to make my peace with God, 

And ART THOU yet to thy ovm soul so blind. 

That THOU WILT war with God by murdering me ?— 

F 1 gives this passage with you and ytmr instead of thou 
and thme throughout, and souls instead of soul, making 
the appeal addressed to both the murderers, instead of 
to the one whom Clarence is, apparently, answering Here 
the readmg of Qq, which we follow, seems preferable 

204 c Lmes 261, 262. 

0, sirs, cormd&r, he that set you cm 
To do THIS deed icill hate you for the deed 
F. 1 has '‘they that set you on” and “deed,” for “this 
deed,” which is certainly weaker than the readmg of Q. 1. 

204d!. Lmes 263-273 

Clar Relent, and save your souls 

First Murd Relent f’t is cowardly and womanish. 
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Clar. Not to leUnt is beastly, savage, devilish.— 

My fnend, 1 spy some pity in thy looks, 

0, if thine eye be not a flatterer. 

Come thou on my side, and entreat for me 
A begging piince what beggar pities nof^ 

In the text of this much disputed passage we have followed 
Dyce, the first part of whose note is as follows “So the 
fiist quarto (except that in the third line of Clarence’s 
speech it has (‘OA ?/thy eye’), and so the later quartos 
(with some very trifling variations) The folio has 

Clar Relent, and suite your sonles 
Which of you, if you were a Pnnces Sonne, 

Being pent from Liberty, as I am now. 

If two such murtherers as your selues came to you, 

Would not intreat for life, as you would begge 
Were you in my distresse 

I Relent f no 'Tts cowardly and womamsh 
Cla Not to fele7it, ts beastly, sauag-e, dtttelltsh 
My Frtetid, I spy someptUy tn thy lookes 
O, if thitie eye be not a Flatterer, 

Come thou on my side, and tntreatefor mee, 

A beggt7ig Pi ince, what beggerpitttes not 
a Looke behinde you, my Lord ” 

Pope, Hanmer, and Capell adopted the reading of Q. 1, 
hut rejected the last line of the speech 

A begging pnnce what beggar pities not? 

Theobald, Knight, Collier, Verplanck, and Hudson follow 
P 1 Spedding most ably advocated the retention of the 
reading of P. 1, simply transferring the hnes Which of you, 
down to distress, from after line 263. 

Relent and save your souls, 
to line 273 (Globe edn). 

A begging pnnce what beggar pities not? 

He also put a note of interrogation after entreat for life, 
and a break (—) instead of a full stop after distress. 
Johnson had already suggested the transference of these 
lines, and had inserted before the line 

Which of you if you were a prince’s son, 
the words A begging pnnce to be spoken by one of the 
murderers The same punctuation was adopted, inde¬ 
pendently, by Mr Hudson; but he retained the additional 
lines in the same place as they occupy m P. 1. The Cam¬ 
bridge edd. have a very long note on this passage, and they 
adopt the arrangement first suggested by Tyrwhitt, and 
followed by Steevens in his edition of 1793, which is as 
follows. 

Clar. Relent, and save your souls 
First Murd Relent 1 'tis corioardly and womanish 
Clar Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish 
Which of you, if you were a pi tnce's son. 

Being pentfroin liberty, as I am now, 

If two such murderers as yourselves came to you. 

Would not entreat for life f 
My friend / spy, &c 

They confess that this “involves a rather violent trans¬ 
position, ” but they (the Cambndge edd ) consider that 
the lines in F. 1 which are omitted by Q. 1 “appear to be 
Shakespeare’s,” and therefore should not be left out of 
the text But it certainly seems as if the additional lines 
belong to another version of the speech, and the printing 
of the two together, which can only be accomplished by 
some such manipulation of the hnes as su^ested by Tyr¬ 
whitt, is a mistake, dramatically speaking The lines 
given by Q. l are quite suflScient. but, at the same time, 
it is possible that the reading of P. 1 may be the right 
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one, according to one of the versions which the author 
had written, and that the lines beginning Which of you, 
and ending in my distress, were intended to be spoken by 
Clarence as a rapid and passionate appeal, which did not 
admit of the fiist nmrdeier ansvveiing at once, and that 
the author intended the latter to pause in his answer, as 
if reflecting. This view is supported by the form of his 
answer in P. 1 

Relent ’NO ’T is cowardly and womanish 
which seems to indicate that he was rather moved by 
Clarence’s appeal at first, and hesitated for a moment 
whether to hsten to him or not 

2040 Line 271 I ’ll drown you in the malmsey-butt 
withui —Q 1 leads. 

He chop thee in the malmesey But, in the next room, 
see above, note 192 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

205 —With regard to this scene it is worth noting that 
scene 1 of The True Tragedy of Richard III. 1594 (see 
Introduction, p 98), was very probably the foundation 
of the present scene in Shakespeare’s play. The old play 
of Richard III begins with a kind of prologue* bet ween 
“ Truth” and “ Poetne ” and the Ghost of Clarence Then 
comes the scene which corresponds with this one, with 
the stage-dll ection Entei Edward the Fourth, Lord East¬ 
ings, Lord Marcus (:i e Lord Dorset), and Elizabeth (^ e the 
Prmcess Elizabeth) To them Richard (see Hazlitt’s Shak 
Lib vol 1 pt 2, pp 51-54) It will be observed that the 
older author is right, according to Sir Thomas More’s his¬ 
tory, in making reconciliation between Lord Hastings and 
Dorset, and not between Hastings and Rivers The fol¬ 
lowing passages show some faint resemblance between 
this scene m the old play and the corresponding scene in 
Shakespeare’s play. 

I could neuer get any lege of amity betwixt you {Ut supra, p 54 ) 
But now through intretie of my Prince, 

I knit a league of amitie for euer 

—Utsupra,^ 56 

You peers, continue this united league (Rich III 11 i 2 ) 

But now vpon aleageance to my Pnnce, I vow pa feet loue. 

And true friendship for euer —Ut supra, p 57 . 

So prosper I, zis I petfect love 

—Rich III. u I 16 . 

Hast If I Lord Hastings falcifie my league of friendship 
Vowde to Lord Marcus, I craue confusion 

Mar Like oath take I, and craue confusion 

King Coiifusion — C/t supra, p 57 . 

Lest he that is the supreme King of kings 
Confound your hidden falsehood (Rich III u x, 13 , 14 }, 

The scene in the old play, which is much longer than the 
corresponding one in Shakespeare's play, ends with the 
death of the king; and Richard, though he is present, 
does not speak. We have given these slight parallels 
from the two scenes to prove how very little use Shake¬ 
speare made of the old play. King Edward’s speeches in 
the latter are evidently taken from the king’s speeches as 
given in Sir Thomas More’s history. 

This scene is founded on a portion of that same history 
(pp. 12,13), which was copied, almost word for word, by 
HoHnshed, Hall, and the other chroniclers. It is too long 
to quote in its entirety; but we give some of the more 
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important passages. “But m his laste sickenesse, when 
hee perceiued his naturall strengths soo sore enfebled, 
that hee dyspayred all recouerye, then hee consyderynge 
the youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee nothynge lesse 
mistrusted tlien that that happened, yet well foreseynge 
that manye harmes myghte growe by theyi debate, whyle 
the youth of hys childien shoulde lacke discrecion of 
themself and good counsayle, of their frendes, of whiche 
eithei party shold counsayle for their owne commodity 
and rather by plesaunte aduyse too wynne themselfe 
fauour, then by profitable aduertiseraente to do the chil¬ 
dren good, he called some of them before him that were 
at variaunce, and in especyall the Lorde Marques Dor- 
sette the Queues sonne by her fyrste housebande, and 
Bicharde the Lorde Hastynges, a noble man, than lorde 
cliaumberlayne agayne whome the Queue specially 
grudged, for the great fauoure the kyng bare hym, and 
also for that shee thouglite hym secretelye familyer with 
the kynge m wanton coumpanye . When these lordes 
with diuerse other of bothe the parties were comme in 
presence, the kynge liftinge vppe hiniselfe and vndersette 
with pillowes, as it is reported on this wyse sayd vnto 
them ” Then follows the speech, which is probably, most 
of it, the invention of Sir Thomas More, for the example 
of Livy and Tacitus was followed by many of our old 
Enghsh historians. 

206. Line 4 Fi om my Redeemer to redeem me hence — 
Pope substituted recall for redeem, an alteration which 
Walker also rather favours, but which seems unnecessary. 

207 Line 5 And NOW IN peace my soul shall part TO 
Aeaueu—So Qq, Ff read ‘*moie to peace.” Q 1, Q 2 
have “part from heaven,” other old copies have the 
reading iii the text 

208 Line 7 Rivers and Hastvngs Dorset ojod 

Rivers ” According to Sir Thomas More (see above, note 
205) it should be “ Doiset and Hastings.’' But as F. 1 gives 
the next speech to Rivers and the following one to Eas¬ 
tings, we must presume that the reading of Qq is the 
right one 

209 Line 8 Dissemble not your hatred, swear your love. 
—This line is vanously explained; the meaning seems 
pretty clear. “Bo not cherish secret hatred in your 
hearts while you pretend to be reconciled, but solemnly 
and sincerely swear to be friends.” 

210 Line 18 3fadam, yourself are not exempt m THIS 
—Ff, Q 7, Q 8 have “ is not,” other old copies ‘‘are not.” 
Qq have “ in this,” Ff “from this ” 

211 Line 25. Dorset, embrace him;—-Eastings, love lord 
marquess —The arrangement of this line is Bowe's, which 
Ff divide into two lines; omitted altogether by Qq 

212 Line 28: And so swear I —Qq add my lord. 

218 Line 30 WIPE'S allies Qq both read wives 

214 Line 33* Upon your grace, hut with all duteous love. 
—Qq read very weakly: On you or yours The readmg 
of F 1 wisely avoids the tautology 

215, Line 39: this do I beg of GOD.—Ff. read heaven. 


probably on account of the act passed in the reign of 
James I (See II. Henry VI note 305) 

216 Line 40 When I am cold in zeal to you or yours 
—So Qq ; Ff. have love 

217 Line 44 To make the PERFECT period of this peace 
—So Qq , Ff read blessed. 

218 Line 45 

And, %n good time, here comes the noble duke 
Enter Gloster, attended by Eatclipp. 

Ff have: 

And m good time, 

Heere comes Sir Richard Ratclijfe, and the Duke 
Enter Ratctiffe, and Gloster 

We give hue 46 as in Qq, which have the stage-direc¬ 
tion Enter Gloster We have followed F 1 m making 
Ratchff accompany Gloster here, though he does not 
speak We thoroughly agree with Spedding's observa¬ 
tions on this passage [New Shak Soc Transactions, 1875 
(pt 2, p 15)1 “ Here the alteration in the stage-direction 
was no doubt intended Sir Eichai d Eatcliffe is described 
by Sir T More in his history as one ‘ whose service the 
Protector specially used m that counsel’ [the murder of 
the Lords at Pomfret] ‘ and the execution of such lawless 
enterprises, as a man who had been long secret with him,' 
(fee He had an important part m the action of the play, 
though he scarcely speaks a dozen lines, all through. 
Shakspere probably thought it advisable to bring him 
and his relation to Richard into prommence, that when 
he appears presently in the exercise of his office the spec¬ 
tators might know who he was Therefore, though he is 
a mute m this scene, he was to come in with Richard; 
and *Ratcliffe,’ or ‘Sir Richard Ratcliffe,’ was written m 
the margin, meaning it to be added to the stage-direction, 

‘ Enter Glocester' i The prmter or the transenber (for we 
do not know m what shape the copy went to the press) 
mistook it for an insertion meant for the text, and thrust 
it mto Buckingham’s speech; where it disorders the 
metre and does not come in at all naturally ” 

219. Line 49* Brother, we have done deeds of charity. 
—So Qq ; Ff. have Gloster 

220. Line 51 wrmg-incensed —Not hyphened in Qq or 
Ff ; but it evidently should be regarded as one word. 

221. Line 62 A blessed labour, my most sovereignlAEQiE. 
—So Qq ; Ff. read lord 

222 Lines 55, 56 

Bold me a foe; 

It I UNWITTINOLY, oT in my rage 
These two lines are pnnted as one line in Qq and Ff. 
The latter have unvydlingly, an obvious misprint 

228. Line 68 By any in this presence —So Qq , Ff read 
“To any,” the To having probably shpped up, by mis¬ 
take, from the Ime below. 

224. Lines 66, 67: 

Of ywb, hard Rivers,—and. Lord Grey, of you. 
That all without desert have frown'd on me 


1 Iq Q X the stage-direction is Enter Glocest In that edition, up 
1 to the enci of act iv. sc i, Richard is always called Glocester. 
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"We have followed, in this passage, Q 1. In F 1 the pas¬ 
sage stands thus, the last line having been apparently 
inserted by mistake. 

Of you and you, Lord R%iters and of Dorset, 

That all without desert haue frown’d on me 
Of you Lord WoodtuU, and Lord Scales of you. 

Spedding defends the reading of F 1, and would adhere 
to it on the ground that, as the line stands in Qq, Richard 
speaks of two persons Rtveis and G^ey as of all, whereas 
he ought to have said of you ” But putting aside 
the fact that all is sometimes used for both (see II Henry 
YI note 120), surely it might be allowed to stand here 
as referring generally to the queen’s kmdred But Sped¬ 
ding does not notice the fact that, virtually. Lord Rivers, 
Lord Woodville, and Lord Scales are the same person 
(see II. Henry YI note 12) The stage-direction before 
this scene m F 1 is 

Enter the King sicke, the Queene, Lord Marqueaae Dor¬ 
set, Rvuers, HojStings, Cateshy, Buckingham, Woodmll 
but the last-named personage, Woodville, is not moluded 
in the Dramatis Personse as given in our edition, or in 
any other The fact of it is, probably, that Shake¬ 
speare—small blame to him—got confused as to the dif¬ 
ferent members of the Woodville family Mr Daniel’s 
explanation of the passage in his Introduction to Q 1 is 
as follows* This mistake mmakmg Rivers three sepa¬ 
rate persons, was evidently corrected when the play was 
revised for the Q version, the * Woodville’ hne struck 
out altogether, and its form given to the first hne as we 
find It in the Q : ‘Gray,’ Dorset’s younger brother, being 
substituted for ‘ Dorset ’ because he was, m history as in 
the play, associated in death with his uncle Rivers, for 
the same reason in fact which caused the substitution of 
‘Vaughan’for ‘Dorset’ ml 8 333” [Shakespere-Quarto 
Facsimiles, 2To. 11 (p. xvi)] As IVIr Darnel points out 
in a foot-note, F. 1 always speaks of brothers, though only 
one brother, the above-mentioned Earl Rivers, is intro¬ 
duced “In two places in the Q , I in 67 and IV iv 380, 
brokers is corrected to brother, though in the other four 
places this correction has been oveilooked” (Ut swigra, 
foot-note) 

225 Lines 69-72 —These four Imes have been quoted by 
Milton in his Iconoclastes, where he begins by saymg 
that “The poets, and some English, have been in tbia 
point so mindful of decorum, as to put never more pious 
words in the mouth of any person, than of a tyrant ” 
From a dramatic pomt of view these four hnes express, 
admirably, the imquitous hypocrisy of the speaker, the 
first three being spoken with an affectation of radiant 
benevolence, which, like every other kind of sentiment, 
Richard, who was a bora actor, could most perfectly 
assume, then a pause, the eyes cast down, and the last 
Ime spoken in the softest, but at the same time clearest 
tone. 

226 Line 81 Who knows not he is dead ' loho knows he 
is This line is pnnted as two lines in F 1, and given 
by mistake to the kmg; Q. 1 rightly makes Rivers the 
speaker. 

227 Lines 88, 89* 

And thdt a winged Mercury did bear; 

Some tardy crijojole bore the countermand 
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The proverbial expression here alluded to is found m 
Drayton’s Moitimenados, The Lamentable ciuill warres 
of Edward the Second and the Barrens, 1596 

III newes hath wings, and with the wmde doth go, 

Comfort’s a Cnpple, and comes euer slow 

—Part 11 stanza 48 

Steevens quotes the above lines, which Malone says are 
only to be found m the edition of 1619. The title Mor- 
timeriados was dropped in the later editions, and the 
poem itself altered, but the above lines will be found in 
the editions of 1602 and 1605, at end of stanza 27 of 
Canto II 

228. Line 90 too LAG to see him buned —This word is 
used adverbially in one other passage m Shakespeare, 
coupled with of, viz in Lear, 1 2 5, 6. 

some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
of a brother 

229 Line 92. Nearer in bloody thoughts, but not in 
blood —So Qq , Ff have and. 

230 Line 94 Enter STANLEr —Qq have JJnter Derby, 
Ff Earl OP Derby We have followed Theobald m sub¬ 
stituting Stanley throughout See note 105, above 

231 Line 96. I PRAY THEE, j^eace—So Qq.; F 1 has 
prithee ” 

232 Lines 99-101; 

The PORPEIT, sovereign, of my seivants hfe; 

Who slew to-day a riotous gentleman 

Lately attendant on the Duke of Norfolk 
We cannot find any historical foundation for this inci¬ 
dent Johnson explains forfeit here as “ the remission 
of the forfeit" (Var. Ed vol v p 74) But perhaps it 
has the same sense as m The Merchant of Venice, iv 1 37: 

To have the due and fojfett of my bond 
The life of the servant was forfeited, and it is that life 
which Stanley asks as a boon 

233 Lmes 102 et seg.—This beautiful passage was evi¬ 
dently suggested to Shakespeare by a short passage in 
Sir Thomas More’s history when, speaking of Clarence’s 
death, he says: “whose death kyng Edwarde (al belt he 
commaunded it) when he wist it was done, pitiously be¬ 
wailed and sorrowfully repented” (p 8) This is shghtly 
expanded by Holinshed (vol m p 346): “ But sure it is, 
that although king Edward were consenting to his death; 
yet he much did both lament his infortunate chance, 
& repent his sudden execution: insomuch that when 
ame person sued to him for the pardon of malefactors 
condemned to death, he would accustomablie saie, & 
openlie speake: ‘ Oh infortunate brother, for whose life 
not one would make sute ’ Openlie and apparantlie 
meaning by such words that by the meanes of some of the 
nobilitie he was deceiued and brought to confusion ” 

234. Line 103: And shall that tongue give pardon to a 
atovfi?—Qq , very weakly, read “ the same tongue.” 

235. Line 107; bade me be advis'd —So Qq ; Ff have 
bid 

236 Lines 111, 112* 

Who told me, in the field at Tewksbury, 

When Oxford had me down, he rescu'd me 
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Theie is no histoiical foundation for this incident It 
cannot have taken place at Tewkshuiy, but might, possi¬ 
bly, at the Battle of Bainet, where the main body of King 
Edwaid’s army was commanded by himself and Claieiice. 
Oxford made his escape aftei this battle, but was not 
present at Tewksbuiy at all. 

237 Lines 114-117 

U7io told vie, when ice both lay in the field 
Fiozen almost to death, how he did lap me 
Been in hu gai ments, and did give himself, 

All thin and naked, to the numb cold night‘s 
This incident would appear to be Shakespeare’s own in¬ 
vention 

238 Lines 133, 134 

Come, Hastings, help me to my closet — 

Ah, poor Claience ' 

Pnnted as one line m Qq , Pope, ivho is followed by some 
editors, transfers the Ah to the end of line 13$, a most 
wretched and unnecessary deMce for completing the 
proper number of feet in that line. 

239 Line 135: This is the FRUIT of rashnessf—So Qq ; 
Ff. Imyefniitb 

ACT II Scene 2 

240 Line 1 Enter the Duchess op York, with a Son 
and Daughter of Clarence —Qq have Enter Dutches of 
Yoike, with Clarence children, Ff. Enter the old Dutchesse 
of Yorke, with the two children of Clarence There is no 
reason why the names of these two children should not 
appear (see notes 4,36), except perhaps that as there are two 
other characters of the same name, viz Edward, Prince 
of Wales, and Queen Maigaret, it might cause some con¬ 
fusion Tlie speeches given to these children have in Q. 1 
the prefix Boy and Gierl respectively, in F 1 the first 
speech has the prefix Edicard, all his other speeches have 
the prefix Boy, while Margaret's speeches have the prefix 
Daugh ; we have, with most editors, adopted the prefix 
of Son to the speeches of Edward, and Daughter (Daugh ) 
to the speeches of Margaret. 

241 Line 7: If that mr noble father BE alive —So Qq.; 
many of the various readings in Qq. are corrections of 
grammatical errors in F 1 

242 Line 8 . My pretty COUSINS —This word is used of 

various degrees of relationship, here it ^graiiAichildren 
It is used nephew frequently, e g m John, iii 3 71; 
as = niece frequently, eg va Rich. II. ii. 2. 105, as = 
uncle, twice in Twelfth Night, i 6 131, v 1 313, as 
brother-in’lawoncoml Henrj^IV. ni 1 grand¬ 

child here and below, ii 4 9, and Othello, i. 1 113 It is 
also, as well as the abbreviation coz, used by pnnces 
towards other princes, or noblemen, whom they wished 
to distinguish by their favour, an instance of which will 
be found in tins play, iii 4 37, and (as coz) in I Henry 
IV i 1 91. 

243 Line 12: Then, grandam, you conclude that he is 
dead —So Qq , Ff read “you conclude, (my grandam) ” 

244 Line 13* The king Mr uncle is to blame for THIS.— 
So Qq.; Ff. read **mine uncle;” “for itf 


246 Line 16 And so will 1 —So Ff , omitted in Qq 

246 Line 18. Incapable and shallow innocents —This 
woi d occurs in the same sense, i e “ not able to compre¬ 
hend,” m Hamlet, iv 7 179: 

As one incapable of her own distress, 
though Schmidt gives the word there a different mean¬ 
ing, “not receptive, not susceptible,” while m the pas¬ 
sage m the text he explains it, “not equal, unable’ 
Compare also Hamlet, iii 2 13 ‘‘capable of nothing but- 
inexplicable dumb-shows and noise ” 

247 Line 26 And he would love me dearly as HIS child, 
—So Qq , Ff read “a cluld ” 

248 Line 30 Yetfiommy dugs he drew not this deceit 
—This word, which has now a coarse and vulgar signifi¬ 
cance, had no such offensive association in Shakespeare’s 
time Malone gives a quotation from “ Constable’s Son¬ 
nets, 16mo 1694, Sixth Decade, Sonn 4 

And on thy the queene of love doth tell, 

Her godheads power m scrowles of my desire " 

—Var Ed vol xix p 78 , 

where it is evidently used of a woman’s breast Baret in 
his Alvearie gives “Dug breast, teat, or pap ” It would 
not now be ever used except of the mpple, never of the 
whole of a woman’s breast 

249 Lines 38, 39 

Ducli What means this scene of rude impatience^ 

Q Eliz To make an act of tragic violence 
Act has here its stage sense, evidently su^ested by the 
scene in the line above Compare King John, 11 L 376 

At your industrious scenes and ads of death 

260 Line 46 To his new kingdom of PERPETUAL REST. 
—So Qq , Ff have nere-changing night. Collier “nere- 
changmg ZigAt ” Keightley conjectured “perpetuaU^At ” 
In this case the reading of Qq seems decidedly the pre¬ 
ferable one It IS very probable that the night of F 1 is 
a mispnnt for light 

261 Lme 60* And, liv'd bt looking on his images —So 
Qq Ff. have with Compare Rape of Lucrece, 1753: 

If in the child the father’s tma^^e lies 

252 Lines 61-64 —This passage hears a remarkable re¬ 
semblance to a passage m the Rape of Luciece, 1758- 
1764: 

Poor broken glass, I often did behold 

In thy sweet semblance ray old age new bom, 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, 

Shows me a bare-bon’d death by time outworn 
0 , from thy cheeks my image thou hast tom. 

And shiver’d all the beauty of my glass, 

Tliat I no more can see what once I was 

253. Lines 60, 61: 

Thine being but a moiety qf my MOAN— 

To over-go thy plaints and drown thy cries' 

In line 60 Q 1 has “of my grief,’' instead of “of my 
moan; ” but in spite of the alliteration we prefer the read¬ 
ing of F. 1 here. It will be observed that the whole of 
the next twenty or thirty lines of this scene are full of 
affectation, and therefore the alliteration was probably 
intentional. In line 61 we have adopted the reading of 
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the Qq m preference to that of Ff, which have woes 
instead of plaints, because “To ovejgo thy woes,” is an 
unpleasant jmgle, much worse than any alliteration For 
the use of moan in the general sense of sorrows, compare 
Hape of Lucrece, 797, 798 

Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans, 

Poor wasting monuments of lasting tnoatis, 

also Sonnet xxx 10, 11 

And heavily from woe to w oe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore bemoaned tnoait, 

and below, in this sense, line 113 “ heavy mutual load of 
moan ” 

254. Line 69 That I, heing govern’d by the WATERT 
lyiooN —This has been generally explained to mean “the 
moon that controls the tides,” but it may refer to what is 
commonly called “ a wet moon ” Compare Mids l^ight’s 
Dream, ii 1 103 “the moon, the governess of floods;’* 
and see note 95 of that play. 

255 Lme SI. Their woes ate parcell'd, mine is gen¬ 
eral —The sense of this is: “Their woes are divided 
among them, that is, each has his own particular woe, 
but mine is general and includes all theivparticular ones ” 
The verb, parcel, is only used by Shakespeare m one other 
passage, in Antony and Cleopatra, v 2 163. parcel the 
■sum of my disgraces ” 

256. Line 83 I for a Clarence weep, so doth not sAe.—So 
■Qq , F 1 has weepes 

257. Lines 84, 85 

These babes for Clarence weep, and so do I; 

I FOR AN Edward weep, so do not they. 

In F. 1 these two lines are given as one line 

These Babes for Clarence weepe, so do not they, 
the intermediate part having been evidently omitted by 
mistake The reading in the text is that of Q 1 AH the 
other Qq have and so do they 

258 Lines 89-100 —These hnes are omitted in Qq 

259 Line 103 But none can oxtre thbir harms by wail¬ 
ing them —So Qq , Ff have **help our harms.” 

260 Line 117: The broken rancour of your high-swoln 
hearts.— So Qq ; Ff have hates 

261 Lme 118 . But laUly splinter’d, knit and joined 
together. —This seems a rather unusual use of the word 
splintered — “joined together by splints,” instead of 
“broken into small pieces ” Compare Othello, ii 3 329: 
“this broken joint between you and her husband entreat 
her to splinter; ” and Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid in 
the Mill, ii 3: 

those men have broken credits. 

Loose and dismember’d feiths, my dear Antonio, 

That splinter ’em with vows. 

—Works, vol II p sSs 

262 Line 121* Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince 
be PET —For this old form of the participle fetched, see 
Henry V lii 1 is. 

Whose blood isyir/from fathers of war-proof 
Compare also II Henry "VT ii 4. 33. *‘deep-fet groans;” 
imdfar-fet in the same play, lii 1. 293. 
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Ludlow IS situated in the southern part of Shropshire, 
close to the borders of Herefordshire, and near those of 
Wales Edward IV. repaired the castle as a residence 
for his eldest son, the Prince of Wales, and there the 
Court of the Marches, which transacted the business of 
the prmcipality, was held The young pnnce held a 
miniature court there, and had his own council The ob¬ 
ject of his residence was to foster the loyalty of the Welsh 
It was at Ludlow Castle that, in 1634, when the Earl of 
Bndgewater was lord president of the Marches, Milton’s 
Masque of Comus was first performed. Here also Butler 
wrote the first part of his Hudibras 

263 Lme 123. Why with some little train, my Lord of 
Buckingham'}—‘Bvmied inFf. as two lines Qq. omit from 
123 to 140 

264 Line 127 By how much the state’s green and yet un- 
govem'd —F 1 has “the estate is green,” making an awk¬ 
wardly long lme We have adopted Walker’s very simple 
emendation 

265 Lmes 134-139 —Capell suggested that this speech 
should be given to Hastings, because he was one of the 
Protector’s party Certainly it would come more appro¬ 
priately from him The next speech, line 140, Capell gave 
to Stanley. Perhaps, however, the dramatist was nght 
in allowing one of the queen’s party to consent to the ar¬ 
rangement proposed by Gloster, as of course they were 
not supposed to have any suspicion that an attack was 
gomg to he made on the prince. 

266 Line 142* Who they shall be that straight shall post 
to Ludlow —Here, as m line 163 below, Ff, by a mis- 
pnnt, have London instead of Ludlow 

267 Lme 143: [To Duchess] Madam,—and you, my sis¬ 
ter [To Queen],— you go *—This is the reading of Ff ; 
most editors adopt that of Qq “Madam,—and you my 
mother.” Dyce objects to the reading of Ff, on the 
ground that Gloster would appear to be wanting m due 
respect to the queen if he addressed his mother first; 
but in line 101 above he addresses the queen as mster [Qq 
read madam}, and in lme 104 above both Qq and Ff 
have madam, my mother There is no disrespect to the 
queen (who was not, he it remembered, queen regnant) 
m Gloster addressmg his mother, who was much the 
older lady, first, and the use of the term sister seems to 
be intentional, Richard’s object bemg to inspire Elizabeth 
with confidence by seeming to treat her with a brother’s 
affection, and not ceremoniously as a subject 

268 Lme 144: To give your censures in this business. 
-After this line Q 1 inserts • 

With all our hearts, 

which speech is generally assigned by modem editors to 
Queen Elizabeth and Duchess as a duet. Ans might 
have been a misprint for Ambo, but, dramatically speak¬ 
ing, it IS much better that the queen and duchess should 
make their exit without saying anythmg. 

269. Line 149* To part the queen’s proud kindred from 
the PRINCE —Qq have Jang, hut see hnes 121, 122, and 
139 above, where the young Edward is called the prince 
rightly, as he had not yet been crowned king Edward 
IV is referred to throughout as the yoimz prince. 
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270 Line 4. Ill news, by V lady, seldom comes the better 
—A pioverbial quotation to be found in Bohn's Hand¬ 
book of Pioverbs (p ISO), in the foim, “Seldom comes a 
better ” Reed quotes from “The English Com tier and 
Country Gentleman, 4to, bl 1 1686, sign B ‘—as the 
proverbe saytli, seldome come the better Val. That pro¬ 
verb indeed is auncieiit, and for the most part tiue,' &c.” 
(Var Ed vol xix p 85) 

271 Line 5. 1 fear, I fear’t will prove a GIDDY wo 7 Id — 
So Ef, Q 1 has troublous, the other Qq troublesome. 
Compare line 9 below 

Then, masters, look to see a troublous world 

273 Line 11 Woe to that land that*s govern’d by a child' 
—Compare Ecclesiastes x. 16. “Woe to thee, 0 land, 
when thy king is a child,” quoted by Buckmgham, in 
More, p 113. 

273 Lines 12-16 

In him there is a hope of government. 

Which, in his nonage, council under him. 

And, in his full and ripened years himself, 

No doubt, shall then, and till then, govern well 
Seymour would propose to read ** counsel under him,” 
but this alteration is not necessary The speaker is 
merely expressing his belief that the country may enter¬ 
tain the hope of getting good government from the young 
piince, first through his council, and then through himself. 
It will be noticed that m hne 14 ripened has not the final 
ed elided. It is possible that this may be an oversight 
in F 1, but even when pronounced like a dactyl it does 
not injure the metre 

274 Lme 30: This sickly land might solace as before — 
Foi a similar use of this word =“ to take comfort,” not 
to give it, which is the more usual sense, compare Cymbe- 
line, 1 6 86, 87: 

To hide me from the radiant sun and solace 

V the dungeon by a snuff 

275 Lmes 36, 37 * 

All may be well; but, if God SORT IT so, 

*T is more than we deserve, or I expect 
Compare Merchant of Venice, v 1 132: “ But God sort 
alll” 

276 Line 39: You cannot reason almost nmth a man — 
Compare Merchant of Venice, li 8 27. “ I reason’d with 
a Frenchman yesterday,” and King John, iv. 3 29* 

Our gnefs, and not our manners, reason now. 

Almost is generally explamed here as meaning even. Com¬ 
pare John, iv. 3 43, Coriolanus, l 2 24,26, and below, iii 
6. 35: 

Would you xraagme, or almost believe. 

But here it seems to be used very much as we use scarcely 
= “ You cannot talk scarcely with a man,” <fec. 

277. Lme 48: JSnsuing dxmgers —So Qq Ff have ‘^Pur¬ 
suing danger.** 

ACT II. Scene 4 

278 Enter the Archbishop oe York, &c —So Ff.; Qq. 
call the Archbishop Cardinal, and put the prefix Car. to 
aU his speeches. 


279 Lines 1, 2 • 

Last night, I hear, they rested at Northampid^4 
At Stony-Straiford they do he to-night 
We have adopted Capell’s reading here Q 1 reads (which 
other Qq substantially follow): 

Lzist night I heare they lay at Northhampton 
At Stonistratford will they be tonight 
F 1 reads (so other Ff) 

Last night I heard they lay at Stony Stratford, 

And at Northampton they do rest to night 

There has been much discussion over these two lmes 
It is evident that they were altered in F 1 for the sake 
of the metre; for, though, accidentally, the movements 
of the pnnce and his paity were thus made to correspond 
with the facts of history, one cannot believe that the 
alteration was made with that motive What really took 
place was that the pnnce and his party had got from 
Ludlow as far as Stony Stratford, which is one stage 
nearer London on the road to London, than Northamp¬ 
ton, when Gloucester and Buckingham with their party 
came to Northampton the same night as the prince, with 
Lord Grey and Sir Thomas Vaughan, reached Stony Strat¬ 
ford Lord Rivers and his attendants had remained at 
Northampton, intending to follow the king on the mor¬ 
row, but Gloster surrounded the inn where they lay, 
and would not allow any one to pass out of the town 
towards Stony Stratford without his permission. The- 
next mommg Gloster and Buckingham, with Lord 
Rivers, went to Stony Stratford, having put Lord Rivers 
“ m ward ” Having arrived at Stony Stratford, they im¬ 
mediately arrested Lord Richard Grey and Sir Thomas 
Vaughan in the kmg's presence, and brought the king 
back to Northampton. It is impossible the archbishop 
should have known of these events, and therefore he 
would not represent the prince and his party as going 
hack one stage on their journey, especially as, in the next 
line, he says they would be in London m two days Ca- 
pell's emendation of the text seems the most preferable 
Unless we pronounce Northampton, Ndrthamptdn, the- 
line as it stands in Qq will not scan at all 

280 Line IS: “Small herbs have grace, great weeds do 
grow apace ’’—This is an expansion of the well-known 
proverb “ HI weeds grow apace ” (see Bohn’s Handbook 
of Proverbs, p 107) There was a corresponding proverb 
both in French and Italian 

281 Lme 35 A PARLOUS boy — Qq. have perilous, of 
which parlous is only a popular corruption. It is often 
used m a rather contemptuous sense 

282 Line 36 Good madam, be not angry with the child 
—Given by Qq to Cardinal, Ff have the prefix Put for 
Duchess, which we see no reason to alter 

283 Line 37 Pitchers have ears —Compare Taming of 
Shrew, iv. 4 52, where the same expression occurs, 

284 Line 38. Here comes a messenger. WTiat news ^— 
So Ff , Qq have (substantially) 

Here comes your sorme, Lo* M. Dorset 
What newes Lo Marques? 

and instead of Enter a Messenger above, have Enter 
Dorset; but the alteration of F 1 is a very sensible one,. 
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as the speeches assigned to Dorset could have been given 
by a messenger^ and are evidently supposed to come from 
an infenor and not from an equal. 

285 Lines 42, 43. 

Lord Diveis and Lord Grey are sent to PomfreU 
With them Sir Thomas Vaughan, prisoners 
According to Sir Thomas More (p 28) Gloucester “sent 
the loid E-iuers and the Lorde Hicharde with Sir Thomas 
Vaughan into the ITorthe countiey into diueis places to 
pnson, and afteiward al to Pomfrait, where they were 
in conclusion beheaded ” The text is printed as in Qq ; 
Jf print as thiee lines 

Lord Riuers, and Grey, 

Are sent to Poinfret, and with them 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, Prisoners 

286 Line 46. Q Eliz For what offence’^—t^q. give this 
line to Cardinal, Ff to Archbishop, but setting aside the 
fact that both Qq and Ff have “my gracious lady" in 
line 4S below, the epithet gracious has been applied to 
the queen above (hne 21), and therefore the supposition 
that lady was a mispnnt m F 1 for lord can hardly be 
^entertained 

287 Lines 61, 52 

Insulting tyranny begins to jet 
Upon the innocent and aweless throne 
Ff. have ^ut Compare Titus Andronicus (ii 1 64), “ to 
^et upon a pnnce’s nght” (Ff read set) (See Comedy of 
Errors, note 35) There is no mstance I can find of gut 
upon used m this sense, but the words get and gut are 
both derived from the same source, the French geter 
In fact, Skeat considers gut merely a corruption of get, 
ao that practically they may be said to be the same, and 
It merely comes to the question which form of the word 
IS more commonly used in this sense, namely, “ to strut 
with a conceited air ” 

288 Line 61 Clean over-bloum^'FoT this sense of clean 
•see Rich II. iii 1 10, and for over-blcrwn, see same play, 
lii 2 190 

289 lane 66 we will to SANCTVARY —This was the 
building within the precincts of the Abbey, and stood 
where Westminster Hospital now stands Some think 
all the precmcts were included in the term sanctuary. 
It retamed its pnvilege of protecting criminals and 
debtors tiU 1632 (See III Henry VI note 264 ) Queen 
Elizabeth sought refuge in the sanctuary at Westmmster 
m 1470, and Edward V was bom there 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

290 Line 16 God "keep me from false friends^ but they 
were nmie —We have marked thislme to be spoken Awde, 
in accordance with the conjecture of the Cambridge edd. 

291 Line 24: in good iima.—This is equivalent to 
the French aggropos 

292 Line 39: Expect him here; but if she be obdiarate .— 
Qq Ff have “Anon expect him ’* We have omitted the 
anon, following Steevens 

293 Line 44; sensaZeas-ofestinate.—Not hyphened in Qq 
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Ff Staunton suggests needless-obstinate, but senseless is 
used in the sense of “unreasonable ” Compare Comedy 
of Errors, iv 4 26, and Taming of the Shrew, i 2 37 

294 Line 45 Too ceremonious and traditional; i e “Too 
much attached to forms and ceremonies, and to tradi¬ 
tion ’’ 

295 Line 46 Weigh it but with THE GROSSNBSS OP THIS 
AGE —This phrase seems to mean that the age was one 
of unusual violence, a time for firm and vigorous action 
rather than servile adherence to law and form 

296 Line 62 Therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have 

_Qq S’ 1 have “And therefore,” F 2 rightly omits 

And 

297 Line 66. But sanctuary-children ne’er till now.— 
Qq have “never till now ” 

298 Line 63: Where it SEEMS best unto your royal self — 
So Q. 1, Q 2, the other Qq have thinkst; Ff think’st 
If the latter reading thinkst is to be retained in the text, 
then it must be omitted, and the word printed thinKs’t— 
thiiiks it, for the verb would be then used impersonally, 
as m Hamlet, v. 2 63 

Does It not, thinks't thee, stand me now upon, 
where many editors wiongly print think'st, as if it were 
contracted from thinkest Compare the common use of 
methinks, le me thinks {it). 

299 Line 68 I do not like the Tower, of ant place; i e 
“of all places ”—Compare II Henry VI i. 3.167. “most 
unmeet of any man ” 

300 Lines 70, 71. 

He did, my gracious lend, begin that place; 

Which, since, succeeding ages have rb-edipied 
The latter line is a very inharmonious one, and would be 
a much better one if, instead of re-edified, we read re- 
budt There is an air of pedantry about re-edified which 
IS alien to Shakespeare’s usual style. The word only oc¬ 
curs in one other passage, in Titus Andronicus, i 1 361. 

which I have sumptuously re-edtjied. 

Hanmer also proposes rebuilt. Steevens omitted gracious 
in the line above, commencing Ime 71 with Succeeding 
This is a great improvement, from the metneal point of 
view; but the objection to omitting gracious is that 
Buckingham never addresses the prmce, who was the 
titular king, simply as my lord Gloster once addresses 
him as such, m Ime 17; but then Gloster was a prince of 
the blood royal, and had the nght so to do 

301 Line 77. As’t were retail'd to all posterity —:Mm- 
sheu (edn 1617) gives “to Retail or Retellrenumerare ” 
The word is generally derived from the old French re- 
tailler^lo cut into small pieces. Tooke says “To sell 
by tale is to sell by numeration, not by weight or measure, 
but by the number told, and that retail means— told over 
again ” (see Richardson, svJb voce) Compare iv.. 4 335 

302, Line 78 Even to the gen&ral all -endingr day — 
So Q. 1; aU the rest of the old copies read ending day, 
which makes a very bad line The omission of all very 
likely arose from the transcriber mistaking it for the final 
syllable of gen&ral, which is spelt in Qq Ff generall. 
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303 Lme 79 • So loise so young, they say, do ne’er live 
long —This passage is founded on the Latin pioveib Is 
cadet ante senem qu% sapit ante diem (Bohn’s Diet of 
Latin Quotations, p 188). There are two similar Latin 
proverbs Cito niatwum cito putiidum (iit supra, p 51), 
and a sentence from Cicero which Gloucester might have 
quoted very appropriately. Odi pucrulos prcecoci ingenio 
{lit sup}a, p SO-i) Beed quotes a very apposite passage 
from Bright’s Treatise on Melancholy, 1586, p 62, where 
he speaks of some children “having after a sorte at¬ 
tained that by disease, which other have by course of 
yeares whereon I take it, the proverbe ariseth, that they 
be of short life who are of wit so pi egnanV’ (Var Ed voL 
XIX p 98) 

304 Line 81 I say, without chardeters, fame lives long 
—It IS necessaiy to explain this quibble of Gloster’s, 
otherwise line S3 below has no force Quibbling on the 
double sense of characters, written characters and 
peculiar dispositions, his remark would refer, first, as 
was obvious to all, to fame, such as Juhus Caesar’s, liv¬ 
ing long without any written record, secondly, m his 
own mmd, it apphes to the Prince, who, if he had had 
less charactei and individuality, might have been allowed 
to live long 

305 Line 82: Thus, like the formal Vice, Iniquity —In 
spite of the various emendations in the text that have 
been proposed in this line, there can be little doubt that 
the old ^pies, which all coincide, are correct; and that 
by the Vice, is meant the Vice, or low comedian of the 
old Moralities or Interludes, and so called because he 
generally figured among the Dramatis Personae as one of 
the Vices, or bad qualities of human nature. Originally 
the Vice was, probably, an inferior Devil, and it would 
seem that the comic element was not introduced at all 
into many of the old Mysteries In the Bight Speci¬ 
men Coventry Mysteries, given by Hone in his Ancient 
Mysteries Described (edn 1823), there is no trace of any 
such character as the Vice. In Mystery VI, the Visit of 
Mary to Elizabeth (p 63), there is, at the conclusion of 
the play, a comic address given by one of the performers, 
but whether by anyone who had taken part in the Mys- 
tenes is very doubtful The address served to usher in 
the pageant which followed the Mystery, and will be 
found on pp 67, 68 of Hone’s book. In the next Mystery, 
The Trial of Mary and Joseph, Two Detractors, or Slan¬ 
derers, seem to have some comic element m them In 
the Interlude of the Pour Elements, one of the earliest 
printed Interludes in the English language, there does 
not seem to be any Vice, though among the names of the 
players are Sensual Appetite, and Ignorance Sensual Ap¬ 
petite perhaps fulfilled this r61e, as he is treated through¬ 
out from rather a comic point of view In the illustrated 
list of the characters prefixed to Hickscomer, Free “Will 
is not represented in such a dress as we should expect 
the Vice to wear, though he-seems-to have been the comic 
character of the piece. In Lusty Juventus, Hypocrisy is 
the Vice In the players’ names prefixed to Jack Juggeler 
that character is described as Thevyce; and, in the Nice 
Wanton, the name of the Vice was Iniquity In the Dis¬ 
obedient Child, Satan is introduced, but unattended by 
the Vice. He has only one speech, and it does not seem 


clear whether he, or the servant, was intended to be the 
comic character In the Tnal of Treasure, among the 
names of the players is Inclination the Vice, and it is to 
be noted that he is the only one of the players who does 
not represent more than one character The Trial of 
Treasure was printed in 1667 In Like Will To Like, the 
first edition of which was printed in 1568, among the 
names of the players is Nicol Newfangle, the Vice Baret 
m his Alvearie, 1673, gives under Vice, “ a Vice in the play ” 
We may conclude that the word did not come into general 
use, in this sense, till about the middle of the sixteenth 
century Ben Jonson in The Devil is an Ass (i 1) gives 
some very interesting particulars of the Vice The play 
opens with a dialogue between Satan and Pug, desenbed 
as the latter’s Devil Pug asks his chief 

And lend me but a Vice, to carry with me 

—Works, vol V p 9 

When asked what kind he would have, he answers: 

Fraud, 

Or Covetousness, or lady Vamty, 

Or old Iniquity 

Iniquity, who is described as the Vice, immediately comes 
on, and promises Pug to teach him (p. 10) 

to cheat, child, to cog, he and swagger, 

And ever and anon to be drawing forth thy dagger 

Pug exclaims (p 11). “how nimble he is!” Satan ob¬ 
serves (p 13). 

fifty years agone, and six, 

When every great man had his Vice stand by him. 

In his long coat, shakmg his wooden dagger 

From this it is evident that the Vice resembled the more 
famihar harlequm 

As to formal, it would seem that it does not here mean 
“precise,” “pedantic,” or, as it is generally explained, 
“conventional,” because the Vice was conventional in 
his dress, demeanour, and his jokes, but it would seem 
rather to have the sense of “common,” “ordinary,” as it 
IS used in Ant and Cleo ii 5 40, 41. 

Thou shouldst come hke a Fury crown'd with 
Not hke a formal man 

Heath, m his work on the text of Shakespeare (p 296), 
says: “a formal man, accordmg to the poet, is one who 
performs all the functions proper and peculiar to a man, ” 
and he quotes a passage in the Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 
108-105' 

Till I have us'd the approved means I have, 

With wholesome sjmips, drugs and holy prayers, 

To make of him 2 i./ormal man agam; 

where we have explained/omaZ, in a foot-note, as mean¬ 
ing “reasonable ” Compare also Twelfth Night, ii 5 128: 
“this is evident to my formal capacity ” 

806 ime 87: Death makes no conquest of THIS con¬ 
queror —So Q 1; all the rest of the old copies have his 

307 line 96. how fares our NOBLE hrotZier?—Q 1, Q2 
have ^Having brother;” all the other old copies **noUe 
brother,” 

308 Line 99: Too late he died that might have kept that 
tiUe —Compare Rape of Lucrece, lines 1800,1801* 

I did give that life 

Which she too early and too late hath spill’d 
See also III. Henry VI note 171 
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309 Line 106, coiLSin —See above, note 242 

810 Line 110 I pray you, uncle, give me this—['gltLymg 
■with Gloster’s swordbelt—then touching the dagger] this 
dagger—Qq Ff read 

I pray you, uncle, give me this dagger 

Various emendations have been made in order to com¬ 
plete the metre. Hanmer reads “uncle then, ’’ Keightley 

gentle uncle,” Warburton ‘*this your dagger ” The ob¬ 
jection IS, not to the line being imperfect—we have an 
imperfect line ]ust below (Lne 112)—but to its being un¬ 
rhythmical The emendation, which we have ventured 
to prmt, IS a very simple one It is probable that, if 
our conjecture is right, the transcriber might have over¬ 
looked the repetition of this It is pretty certain, whether 
we insert the word this or not, that the speaker was in¬ 
tended to pause before naming his request, and it would 
seem, from the context, that Gloster had no idea of what 
the little pnnce was going to ask for, and that he was 
rather reheved when he found that his request was a 
comparatively tnflmg one. 

311 Lines 113,114 

Of my kind unde, that I know will give *t, 

Being hut a toy, which is no gnef to give 
This is Lettsom’s conjecture Modem editors usually 
print these Imes 

Of my kind uncle, that I know will give, 

And being but a toy, which is no gnef to give; 
which is substantially the reading of Qq F 1, except that 
they have a comma after give F 2, F 3, F 4 omit hut, 
and instead of which is read it is If we adhere to the 
reading of the old copies, the construction must be ellip¬ 
tical, being— *‘it being ” I would propose to read; 

Of my kind uncle who will give’t, I know 

312, Line 116 A greater gifV—0, that’s the sword to it 
—A dagger was part of the regular equipment of a knight, 
and was worn m the sword-belt on the opposite side to 
the sword. Civilians wore them stuck in their purses or 
pouches. The daggers vaned considerably m length, the 
longest bemg a three-sided dagger, called a miserworde, 
used to give the coup de grdce to a fallen foe. 

313 Lmel21. I weigh it lightly, were it heavier —^Han- 
mer’s emendation, Fd weigh it lightly, is well worthy 
consideration As the text now stands, we must take it 
that York means “If it were heavier I should value it 
lightly, as I do anythmg belonging to you.” 

314. Line 122 What, would you have my weapon, little 
Jord?—Note the emphasis; Gloster asks contemptuously: 
“Would you, child as you are, have my weapon, -the 
sword with which I have done such mighty deeds.” 

315. Line 123. I would, that I might thank you as—- 
as—you call me —So Walker; but I had marked it inde¬ 
pendently, before seemg his conjecture. Q, 3 has as as; 
F. 1 as, as 

316. Lines 130, 131. 

Because that 1 am little, like an ape. 

He thinks that you should hear me on your shoulders. 
There has been some difference of opinion, among the 
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commentators, as to what the author exactly means here, 
whether his only intention is to refer to his uncle's de¬ 
formity; or, as Douce suggests, to the fact that an ape 
was often the companion of the fool, as an instance of 
which he refers to a picture by Holbein of Heniy VIII 
and some of his family, m which Will Summers is repre¬ 
sented as ■with a monkey clinging to his neck Be that as 
it may, there is no doubt that, at this time, monkeys, or 
apes, were very common domestic pets, and it is a well- 
known fact that a monkey will always sit on the back of 
another animal, or on the shoulder of a man, if he can get 
the chance Bichard’s deformity was said really to con¬ 
sist in the fact, not that he was humpbacked, but that 
he had one shoulder higher than the other, though Shake¬ 
speare undoubtedly mtended to exaggerate this defor¬ 
mity He makes Richard say (III Henry VI iii 2 157, 
158) that Nature had been bribed 

To make an envious mountain on my back, 

■Where sits deformity to mock my body 

a passage in which, veiy probably, some idea of a monkey 
sitting on his shoulder was in the speaker’s mmd. 

317. Line 132: With what a shaep peovided wit he 
reasons! —These words are not hyphened in Qq. Ff, and 
we see no reason for doing so Provided is probably an 
independent epithet It may either mean provided, i e. 
ready furnished, or a ■wit which is provided; that is to 
say, equipped for every emergency 

318 Line 136 My lord, will’t please you pass along^ 
Note the short Ime which expresses Gloucester’s vexation. 
See again below, hne 143 

319. Line 141 My lord protector NEEDS will have it so — 
So Q 1; F 1 and other old copies omit needs 

320. Lines 157, 158. 

Well, let them rest —Come hWher, Cateshy. 

Thou’rt sworn as deep to effect what we intend. 

These two lines have been arranged variously by different 
commentators Qq and Ff read deepely Pope omitted 
hither and ended the first line at sworn Dyce reads thou 
art, putting thou into the first Ime, and suggests deep 
mstead of deeply, but does not adopt it We have no 
hesitation in printing deep It is used adveibially by 
Shakespeare m many passages, e ^ in Measure for Mea¬ 
sure, V 1 480. “so deep sticks it in my penitent heart.” 
The Cambridge edd suggest Thou’rt sworn should be 
printed as a separate line; but we prefer to print the two 
lines as we have done in the text, because the first is an 
instance of the middle pause (see Richard II note 170), 
and the rhythm is in no way injured by the want of one 
syllable. 

821. Line 162. To make Lord WiXliam Hastings of our 
mind —Qq Ff. have Wdliam Lord Hastings, making so 
very awkward a line that we have, ■with some reluctance, 
adopted Pope's emendation. Compare line 181 below, 
where Gloster calls Hastings Lord William 

822 Lines 169, 170: 

Well, then, no more hut this: go, gentle Cateshy, 

And, as it were far off, sound thou Lord Eastings. 
Arranged as by Pope, at three lines in Ff endmg—fAis:— 
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— Hastings, —of which it is difficult to make any rhyth¬ 
mical verse at all 

323 Line 170—See Sir Thomas More (p 69) ^'For 
which cause he moued Catesby to proue wyth some words 
cast out a fan e of, whither he could thinke it possible 
to winne the Lord Hasting into their parte,” and (p 67) 
where Hastings addresses Stanley “ My Lord (quod the 
lord Hastmges) on my life neuer doute you For while 
one man is there which is neuer thence, neuer can there 
be thinge ones minded that should sownde amisse toward 
me, but it should be in mine eares ere it were well oute 
of their mouthes This ment he by Catesby, which was 
of his nere secret counsail, and whome he ven famil¬ 
iarly vsed, and in his most weighty matters put no man 
in so special trust, rekening hymself to no man so hefe, 
sith he well wist there was no man to him so much be¬ 
holden as was thys Catesby, which was a man wel lemed 
in the lawes of this lande, and by the special fauour of 
the lorde chamberlen, in good aucthoiitie and much rule 
bare m al the county of Leceter where the Lorde Cham- 
berlens power chiefly laye ” 

324 Line 179 For we to-mofrr<yw hold dimded councils 
—See Sir Thomas More (p 66). But the protectour and 
the duke, after that, that they had set the lord Cardmall 

to commune and deuise about the coronacion in 
one place as fast were they in an other place contryuyng 
the contrary, and to make the protectour kyng,” and (p 
67) Stanley warns Hastings “For while we (quod he) 
talke of one matter in the tone place, little wote we 
wherof they talk m the tother place ” 

325 Line 190 Crosby Place; very generally printed 
Ci osby-ylace. Ff. have Crosby House In Sir Thomas 
More it is Crosbies place See i 2 212 supia, and note 
95 thereon 

326 Line 193 Chop off his Aead,—SOMETHING WE WILL 
DETERMINE—Qq read 

Chop off his head, man, somewhat we wtU do, 
which many editors prefer We have retamed the read¬ 
ing of Ff ; it is not necessary to take determine here as— 
to put an end to. It seems to us that the reading of Qq. 
is more commonplace than that of Ff Gloster answers 
with characteristic promptitude. Chop off Im head, so 
getting nd of Hastings, but the next sentence, something 
we will determine, is spoken in a more serious manner; 
the meaning being, “ having got nd of him we will deter¬ 
mine on some plan of action ” 

327 Line 195* Th* earldom qf Hereford, and the rnove^ 
ables —See note 476 Compare Hichard II. li 1 161: 

The plate, com, revenues, and moveables 

328 Line 200, cdmplots —This word occurs with the 
accent on the last syllable, just above, line 192 It is 
only used by Shakespeare in four other places, viz in 
II Henry VI in. 1 147: 

I know their complot is to have my life, 
the accent being on the first syllable, and three times in 
Titus Andronicus, in two of which, ii. 3 265, v 2 147, the 
accent is on the first syllable, and in v 1 65 on the 
second. 

VOL. IV. 
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329 —To give some idea of the difficulties to be met in 
editing this play, this scene—which is a short scene, and 
a fair specimen of the condition of the text—contains, 
altogether, 124 lines, in which (including stage-directions) 
there are 64 points of difference between Q 1 and F 1 
We give some of the less impoitant ones, the more im¬ 
portant will be noticed, in their place, in the notes — 
Line 1 Q 1, What, hof F 1, My lord 
Line 2 Q 1, Who knocks at the door * F 1 omits at 
the dooi 

Line 3 Q 1, A messenger from the Lord Stanley. 

F 1, One from Lord Stanley 
Line 4 Q 1, What *s o’clock’ F 1, What u 't o’clock? 
Line 6 Q 1, thy master F 1, my lord Stanley 
Line 7 Q 1, should seem F 1, appears 
Line 8 Q 1, to your noble lordship F 1, to your 
noble selfe 

Line 9 Q 1, And then F 1, What then’ 

Lme 11 Q 1, had 7aste his helme F. 1, rased off 
Line 12 Q 1, held F 1, kept 
Line 16 Q 1, presently you will F 1, you will pre¬ 
sently 

Line 28 Q 1, the boar pursues us F 1 omits us 
Line 34* 

Q 1, My gracious lord I'll tell him what you say 
F 1, I’ll go, my lord, and tell him what you say 
Line 39 Q 1, And I believe it will never stand up¬ 
right F 1 omits it (for the sake of the metre) 
Line 44* Q 1, Fre I will F 1, Before He. 

Lme 46 Q 1, Upon my life my lord F 1, ay, on my 
life (omitting my lord) 

Line 52 Q 1, mine enemies F 1, my adversaries 
Line 58 Q 1, they ivho F 1, they which 
Line 62 Q 1, elder. F 1, older 
Line 68 Q 1, toho think F 1, that think 
Lme 69 Q 1, as thou knowest F 1, as thou know’st 
(for sake of metre) 

Line 81. Q 1, life. F 1, days (to avoid repetition of 

life) 

Lme 86 Q 1, their states was sure F 1, their states 
were sure 

Lme 88 Q 1, the day overcast F. 1, the day o're-cast 
(for the sake of the metre) 

Lme 89 Q 1, sudden scab of rancour F 1, sudden 
stab of rancour (Q 1 evident misprint) 

Line 96 Q 1, let us away F 1, let’s away 
Line 99 Q 1, that it please your Lo. F 1, that your 
lordship please. 

Line 101: Q 1, J 7net thee. F. 1, thou rrwt’st me 
Lme 106: Q. 1, than ever I was F 1, than eiel was 
(for the sake of the metre) 

Lme 113- Q 1, Sabaoth F. 1, Sabbath 
Lme 118. Q 1, Those men F 1, the men. 

Line 122: Q 1,’Tis hke enough. F. 1, Nay, like 
enough 

Line 123: Q, 1, knowest F 1, knoio'st (for the sake of 
the metre) 

The differences between the stage-directions in Q 1 and 
F. 1 are as follows — 
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act ill Scene 2 

At the beginning of the scene 
Q 1, Enter a messenger to Lo Hastings 
F 1, Enter a messenger to the dooie o/Hastings 

Line 3 Q 1, JSnter L(yrd Hastirigs, which F 1 gives 
after line 5. 

Line 34. Exit, omitted by Q 1 

Line 96: Q 1, Enter Hastings a Pnrsivant F 1 
omits Hastings 

Line 97 Exit Lord Stanley and Catesby Omitted 
by Q 1 

Line 108* Q 1, He gives him his puise F. 1, He 
throws him his purse 

Line 109. Eant Pursuivant Omitted by Q 1 

Line 113. He lohisjpets m kts ear Omitted in F. 1 
With the exception of the last important stage-direction, 
the above instances show that Q 1 is not so complete in 
its stage-directions as F 1, and it may be doubted if Q 1 
was really taken from the authonzed MS belonging to 
the theatre at that time 

330 Lme 6. Cannot thy master sleep these tedious nights^ 
—So Q 1, which seems preferable to the reading of F 1, 

Cannot my loy d Stanley «” on metrical grounds. If we 
adopt the readmg of F1 we must elide Cannot mto Can’t 
It looks very much as if the passage were mtended to be 
prose 

331 Lines 10,11 

Thcyi certifies your lordship, that this night 
He dreamt the hoar had easeb opf his helm 
There seems to be some difficulty about the leal meaning 
of rased m this passage Qq (see note 329) have not rased 
off, but simply rased {raste) Sir Thomas More (p 74) 
thus refers to this dream, “in which him thoughte that 
a bore with his tuskes so raced them both bi the heddes ” 
Shakespeare uses the verb to raze in the ordmary sense 
of “to erase”in several places, eg m Hichard II li. 3. 
75. 

To raze one title of your honour out, 
and, without the preposition, m Measure for Measure, 
i. 2 11, and Sonnet xxv 11 It is used m the sense of “ to 
destroy,*' “to level with the ground,” m I Henry VI. ii. 
3 65: 

Razeth your cities, and subverts your towns 

It seems to us that the word used in this passage in the 
text has nothing to do with the word ra 2 :e= to erase. 
Steevens, m his note, says, “ This term rased or rashed, is 
always given to describe the violence mflicted by a boar” 
<Var Ed vol xix p. 110), and he quotes a passage from 
Lear, in. 7 58 

In his anointed flesh rash bearish fangs, 
in which, however, the reading of Ff is stick. If we 
accept the leading of Qq m that passage, it would be the 
only other passage in Shakespeare in which rash, or rase, 
was used m this sense. But Nares gives, under the word 
^ash, a quotation from Warner’s Albion’s England (vit 
0 36), the same as given by Steevens:i 

Ha' cur, avant, the boar so rashe thy hide; 
and from the Ballad of Launcelot 

They buckled them together so. 

Lake unto wild boares rasJttngi 


where Dr Percy explains the word as “rending, like the 
wild boar with his tusks” (Rehques, bk i p 104) In both 
these passages the word seems to mean “ tearmg with the 
tusks,” a meaning which would suit the passage in our 
text as well as the passage in Sir Thomas More We find 
the word used, with the preposition of, by Daniel, in a stage- 
direction m Hymen’s Triumph (iv 4), “[Hestabs Clanndo, 
and rasAcsojf his Garland” (Works, vol i p 139) Baret, 
m his Alvearie, gives no such form as rash; but gives 
besides, “to Rase and crosse out a thing written,” “to 
rase, to overthrow, or cast doune to the ground, to 
destroy ” Palsgrave has ^^Irasshe a thing from one, T 
take it from hym hastyly Je arache, pnm cqu] He 
rasshed it out of my handes . . , il larrachalaors de mes 
mayns ” Skeat gives the word as being derived from the 
old French esiacer, modern French arracher Chaucer 
uses arrace in The Clerkes Tale, hue 8979* 

The children from hire arm they gan arrace 

—Vol 11 p 239 

The meaning there is evidently “to tear away *’ Fiom 
the above instances it is clear that “ to rase ” or “ to msA” 
IS qmte a different word from “to rase” or “to raze”—to 
erase 

332 Lines 12-14.—See above, note 324. 

833 Lines 22-24 

And at the other is my good friend Catesby; 

Where nothing can proceed that toucheth us 

Whereof I shall not have intelligence. 

Compare the passage in Sir Thomas More’s history (p, 67) 
given in note 323 above 

334. Lme 40 Till Richard WEAE THE GAELAND of the 
realm —Compare II Henry IV in King Henry’s speech 
when addressing his son, iv. 5 202 

So thou the garland successively 

Sir Thomas More says. “In whose time and by whose 
occasion, what about the getting of the garland, keping 
it, lesing and wmmng againe, it hath cost more englishe 
blood then hath twise the winning of Fraunce” (p 107) 

335 Line 55 God knows 1 will not do it to the beath 
—Compare Much Ado, i 3 71,72 “You are both sure, and 
will assist me? Con To the death, my lord;” and Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, v 2 146 

No, to the death, we will not move a foot 

336 Line 58: That they who brought me IN my master’s 
hate —For this sense of in, compare Much Ado, ii. 3 31: 
“One woman ^all not come in my grace;' and m this 
play, above, i 3 89 

Falsely to draw me z» these vUe suspects. 

387 Lines 60, 61. 

Well, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older, 

I ’ll send some packing that yet thmJc not on’t 
In Q 1 these are printed as three lines, thus: 

I tell thee Catesby, Cat What my Lord ? 

Hast Hre a fortnight make me elder, 
lie send some packing, that yet thmke not on it 

It is difficult to see why some editors should have adopted 
the readmg of Q 1 here The interpolated speech of 


1 Steevens gives rase, not rashe 
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Catesby is quite unnecessaiy Hastings is addressing 
Catesby all through the scene If he had been address¬ 
ing anyone else, or if these lines had referred to some 
totally diffeient subject, the interpolation of Q 1 would 
have some meanmg, as it is, it only spoils the rhythm. 

338 Line 72 Fot they account his head upon the bridge. 
—Traitors’ heads were, formerly, exposed on a tower 
which stood at the north end of the drawbridge in the 
middle of London Bridge, but after 1676, when this tower 
was taken down, they were removed to the gate at the 
Southwark end of the bndge on the Surrey side In the 
picture of Old London Bridge m 1698 prefixed to Harrison’s 
Description of England (Pt. 3, Beprint, New Shak Soc, 
Series 6, No 8), the heads are fixed on the top of iron 
spikes over the Southwark Gate Hentzner, in his account 
of London, says: “On the South, is a bridge of stone, 800 
feet m length, of wonderful work, it is supported upon 20 
piers of square stone, 60 feet high, and 30 broad, joined 
by arches of about 20 feet diameter The whole is covered 
on each side with houses, so disposed, as to have the ap¬ 
pearance of a contmued street, not at all of a bridge. 
Upon this is bmlt a tower, on whose top the heads of 
such as have been executed for high treason, are placed 
upon iron spikes We counted above 30” (Reprint, 1767, 
pp 4,6) 

339 Line 76* My lord, good morrow;—good mon ow, Cates- 
by —This is an mstance of the “middle pause ” See 
Hichard II note 170 Pope reads and; but the and is 
weak, the line is much better as it stands 

340 Line 77 by the holy tood—Rood oiiginaWy seems 
to have meant a cross. It is from the A Sax rdd, “a 
rod,” or “pole,” which came to mean “a gallows,” “a 
cross ” So rood means a measure of land which is mea¬ 
sured with a rod or pole It is evident that the word at 
first only meant “a cross” as an instrument of capital 
punishment, and that it came afterwards to be used of the 
holy cross, and so to mean “a crucifix ’* Gower m his 
Oonfessio Amantis, bk u. uses it 

Whiche died vpon the roode ire, 

much as we say “gallows tree ” Fabyanhas (p 249): “and 
ye crusifix with the image of our lady, also stondynge 
vpon the roode lofte, was lykewyse ouerthrowen ” The 
holy rood undoubtedly means the cross on which our Sa¬ 
viour died, and was especially applied to the crucifix 
which stood on the arch or beam which divides the chan¬ 
cel from the rest of the church, and was called the rood 
arch or rood beam 

341. Lines 79, 80 
My lord, 

I hold my life as dear as YO¥ do yours. 

Printed as one Ime in Qq., Ff omit you do. There is no 
particular reason why those words should not be omitted. 
The sentence without them is not more elliptical than 
many to be found m Shakespeare 

343 Line 82 it more praciowa to me than’T IS now. 

—This IS Capell’s readmg Qq. have then it is; Ff have 
“ao precious to me as ’tis now. The only reason for pre¬ 
ferring the readmg of Qq (substantially) is that in Ime 
84, just below, we have 

I would be so triumphant tu* I am 


343 Lines 91-93 

What, shall we toward the Tower ^ the day is spent. 

Hast Come, come, have with you —Wot you what, 
my lord ^ 

To-day the lords you talk of are beheaded 
The reading in the text is that of Ff with the exception 
that Ime 92 is in two lines Q 1 reads 

But come my Lo shall we to the tower’ 

Nasi I go but stay, heare you not the newes. 

This day those men you talkt of, are beheaded 

The reading of neither version is satisfactory In Q 1 
hnes 91 and 92 are both imperfect and unrhythmical, and 
the objection to But come, my lord, is that the same words 
occur again, in line 96 below It was m order to complete 
the metre that the alteration m Ff. was probably made as 
It stands m the text But, according to line 6, Upon the 
stroke of four, the scene commences at 4 o’clock m the 
mommg, and although it was a summer morning in June, 
it IS rather an extreme mstance of dramatic license to 
talk about the day being spent, but, probably, this expres¬ 
sion does not mean that the day was ended, or even that 
it was far advanced, but that it was advancing, i e “get¬ 
ting on ” Compare the following passage in Venus and 
Adonis, 717-720. 

“The night is spefit ” " Why, what of that?" quoth she 
“ I am,” quoth he, "expected of my fnends 

And now’t is dark, and going I shall fall ” 

" In night,” quoth she, “ desire sees best of all ” 

It IS evident that in this passage night is spent does not 
mean mght is ended, or even that it is ending, because 
from the context it was still dark On the other hand, 
the jmgle of “ Wot you what" is objectionable 

344. Line 96 Enter a Pursuivant —A pursuivant was 
an attendant attached to the heralds We have the word 
used m a figurative sense, L Henry VI ii. 6 5: 

And these grey locks, the pursuwa7iis of death; 

that is to say, “ the heralds of death.” Though pursui¬ 
vant seems very generally to have been used as a messen¬ 
ger, or inferior kind of herald, it is also used for an 
ojfiBcerof justice, compare II Henry VI l 3 37: “send for 
his master with a pursuivant presently ” 

This scene is founded upon the following passage from 
More (pp 76, 77) “Upon the very tower wharfe so nere 
the place where his hed was of so sone after, there met 
he with one Hastinges a purseuant of his own name And 
of their metmg in that place, he was put in remembraunce 
of an ether time, in which it had happened them before, 
to mete in like maner togither in the same place. At 
which other tyme the lord Chamberlein had ben ac¬ 
cused vnto king Edward, by the lord Riuers the queues 
brother, in such wise that he was for the while (but it 
lasted not long) farre fallen into the kmges indignacion, 
and stode in gret fere of himselfe And for asmuch 
as he uowe met this purseuant in the same place that 
lubardy (i e. jeopardy) so wel passed* it gaue him great 
pleasure to talke with him thereof with whom he had 
before talked therof in the same place while he was 
therin And therfore he said* Ah Hastinges, art thou 
remembred when I met thee here ones with an heuy 
hart? Yea my lord (quod he) that remembre I wel: and 
thanked be God they gate no good, nor ye none harme 
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thereby. Thou ■wouldest say so, quod he, if thou knewest 
asmuch as I know, which few know els as yet and moe 
shall shortly. That ment he by the lordes of the quenes 
kindred that were taken befoie, and should that day be 
behedded at Pounfreit which he wel wyst, but nothing 
ware that the axe hang ouer his own hed In faith man 
quod he, I was neuer so sory, nor neuer stode m so great 
dread m my life, as I did when thou and I met here And 
lo how the world is turned, now stand mine enenues in 
the daunger (as thou maist hap to here more hereaftei) 
and I neuer in my life so mery, nor neuer in so great 
suerty ” 

345 Line 111. 1 thank thee, good SlE John ^Sir was a 
title given, by courtesy, to all priests and ordained clergy 
below the degree of pnest Nares says (sub voce) that 
a bachelor “who in the books (of the university) stood 
Dom% 7 ius Brown, was m conversation called Sir Brown 
This was in use m some colleges even in my memory. 
Therefore, as moat clencal persons had taken that first 
degree, it became usual to style them sir." Compare the 
Sir Topas of Twelfth Night and also the Sir Oliver Mar- 
text of As You Like It In Beaumont and Tletcher’s 
Scornful Lady (ii 1) Sir Boger the Curate is called also 
Domine. It was always used coupled with the Christian 
name 

346 Line 113 Come the next Sabbath, and 1 vrdl content 
you —After this line we have m Ff . 

Pnest He wait upon your Lordship, 

which was apparently inserted by mistake, as we have 
the very same words used by Hastings below, Ime 124 
Qq only have the stage-direction He whispeis in his eai , 
which we have rendered. They confer privately in whis¬ 
pers It is evident, from the fli st hne Buckingham speaks, 
that some such private conference must have been gomg 
on when he entered. 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

347 —Q 1 has the stage-direction “ Bnter Sir Richard 
Ratlife, with the Lo Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan, pris¬ 
oners ” More says (p 86) that the execution or murder 
of Rivers, Cray, and Vaughan took place on the same day 
on which Hastings was beheaded, that is to say, June 
13th, but, as Lord Rivers’s will is dated June 23d, in 
which he makes allusion to the execution of Cray, and 
directs his body to be buried with that of the Lord Rich¬ 
ard [Gray! it is certain that he was not put to death till 
some days later They were all executed without any 
form of trial. 

848 Line 1 —Qq commence the scene with a line spoken 
by Ratcliff: Rnng forth the prisoners This was perhaps 
inserted in order to make the scene more m accordance 
with history On the very day on which Hastings was 
arrested and beheaded, Ratcliff, according to Lingard 
(p 227): “ at the head of a numerous body of armed men, 
entered the castle of Pontefract, and made himself mas¬ 
ter of the lord Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Rich¬ 
ard Hawse. To the spectators it was announced that 
they had been gmlty of treason; but no judicial forms 
were observed; and the heads of the victims were struck 
off in the presence of the multitude ” 
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349 Line 4 God KEEP the prince fiom all the pack of 
you'—&o Qq., Ff have bless 

360 Lines 6, 7 

Vaugh You live that shall cry woe foi this hereafter 
Rat Dispatch; the limit of your lives is out 
These hues aie omitted in Qq 

361 Line 10 Within the guilty CLOSURE of thy walls — 
Compare Sonnet xlvm 11 

Within the gentle closure of my breast, 
and Venus and Adonis, 782 

Into the quiet clostire of my breast 

These are the only two othei passages in which Shake¬ 
speare uses the woid m this sense, but in Titus Androni- 
cus, V 3 134, it is used in the sense of “end ” “make a 
mutual closure of oui house *’ 

352 Lme 11 Richard the Second here was hack'd to 
death —See Richard II. note 317 

353 Line 12 thy dismal SEAT — Seat does not seem 
here an altogether satisfactory word Qq read soule, 
which is nonsense Capell conjectured soil. But if we 
take aeai=“site” (a word which Shakespeare never uses) 
the expression would be a perfectly suitable one. Com¬ 
pare Macbeth, i 6 1 “ This castle hath a pleasant seat" 
Schmidt takes it to mean “a place of residence, abode,’" 
m which sense it is often used in Shakespeare 

354 Lines 14,15 —See above, i 3 210-214 

355 Lme 16 —Omitted by Qq ; such an omission as this 
scai’cely says much in favour of the accmacy of Q. 1 

356 Lmes 17,18: 

Then curs'd she Richard TOO, then curs'd she Buck¬ 
ingham, 

Then curs’d she Hastings 

We have ventured to insert too in order to make lme 17 
complete, which in F 1 is printed as two lmes: 

Then curs’d shee Rzchard, 

Then curs’d shee Buckingham 

Qq give the passage as one line; but substitute Hastings 
for Richard But the lme cannot be made to scan or to 
read rhythmically without the insertion of a syllable 

357 Line 23 

Make haste; the hour of death is EXPIATE. 

Qq. read 

Come, come, dispatch, i/te Ittmi of your hves ts oztt, 

omittmg hne 7 above (see note 350), in which that same 
expression occurs The exact meaning of the word ex¬ 
piate here is by no means clear Smger proposed to read 
expirate. Collier substituted expedite More than one 
word might be proposed, e g explicate — exphcated, 
though this is certainly not a word used by Shakespeare. 
Expleted might be suggested, as we find in Palsgrave, 
“I explite, I finish or make an end of anything." The 
difficulty about expiate is not in its being equivalent to 
expiated; for that form of past participle is common 
enough F. 2, F 3, F. 4 get out of the difficulty by read¬ 
ing is now expired. Nearly all the commentators quote 
Sonnet xxii 4 

Then look I death my days should es^tate 
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But there we have some trace of the sense in which ex¬ 
piate seems always to have been used, namely, of a pio- 
pitiatory saciifice or atonement It is easy to understand 
how death can expiate our days by atoning, in some mea¬ 
sure, for the wrongs we have committed But it is not 
easj to see how the hour of death can be said to be expi¬ 
ated Perhaps the word expiate should have somewhat 
of an active sense, and may intentionally be used, with a 
sneer, by Eatcliff m reference to line 21 

Be satisfied, dear God, with our true blood 

This seems the most probable explanation if we accept 
the reading of F 1 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

358 Line 4 Is all things ready for the royal time So 
Ff , Qq. read 

Are all for that royal time’ 

We have preferred the reading of F 1, because even those 
editois, who accept the version of Qq in this line, read 
It IS in Stanley’s speech in the next line, that being the 
reading both of Qq and Ff It is impossible therefore to 
alter the verb into the plural in this line, and to leave the 
answer m the singular Compare II. Henry VI in 2 
11-13 and see note 183 on that play. It will be observed, 
with regard to that passage, that the Cambridge edd re¬ 
tain the readmg of Ff on the very same ground that we 
retain it here We may also compare Othello, i 1 172. 

Is there not charms’” Perliaps this passage affords as 
good an instance as any of the utterly arbitrary, and, if 
we may use the expression, careless manner in which the 
alterations m the first Quarto have been made If the 
transcriber of Q 1 had altered It is into There are, he 
would have shown some sense and consistency; but he 
altei*s the verb to the plural, in the first case, without 
taking the trouble to make the answer correspond to the 
alteration 

359 Lme 6. To-morrow, then, I judge a happy day ,— 
The meanmg of this speech is not quite clear at first sight; 
but it IS really an answerio the preceding line, as will be 
seen from the explanation of wants hut nomination given 
in our foot-note The meaning, of course, is, that the 
bishop thinks that to-morrow will be a fortunate day for 
the coronation 

360. Lines 10-12: 

We know each other^s faces for our hearts^ 

He knows no more of mine than I of yours; 

Or I of his, my lord, than you of mine 
This, the reading of Ff, is infimtely preferable to that 
of Qq 

Bt (1 e Bishop) Why you my Lo me thmks you should soonest 
know his mind 

Buc Who I my Lo’ we know each others faces 
But for our bans, he kndwes no morte of mine, 

Then I of yours nor Ino more of his, then you of mme: 

Dyce follows Ff in the mam, but adopts the readmg of 
Qq Nor for Or m lme 12 

361 Line 19 But you, my noble lords, may name the 
time —F. 1 has “my honourable lords;” Q 1, Q 2 *‘my 


noble Lo ” Noble is the pieferable epithet here for met¬ 
rical reasons 

368 Lme 23 2 have been long a sleeper —It is worth 
comparing the following passage from The True Tragedy: 
“E-ich Go to, no more ado Catesby, they say I have biu 
a long sleeper to-day, but ile be awake anon to some 
of their costs,” and, just below. The Page sohloquizes: 
“Doth my lord say he hath bene a long sleeper to day? 
There are those of the Court that are of another opimon, 
that thmks his grace lieth neuer log inough a bed” 
(Hazlitt’s Shak Lib vol i pt 2, p. 86) 

363 Lme 26. cue —See IVDds JSTight’s Dieam, note 161. 
It would seem to be unnecessaiy to explain the meanmg 
of this word, but that, recently (January, 1877), a judge 
upon the bench said that he did not know the meanmg 
of the word “until very late m life ” 

364 Lines 32-36 

My Lord of Ely, when 1 was last in HoTbom^ 

1 saw good stt awbemes in your garden there 
I do beseech you send for some of them 
Ely Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart 
So Ff , Qq insert a line quite unnecessarily before line 32: 

Hast I thanke your grace, 

and then continue thus. 

Gto My Lo of Elie Bish My Lo 
Glo When I was last m Holbome • 

I saw good strawberries in your garden there, 

I doe beseech you send for some of them 
Bish I go my Lord 

Sir Thomas More thus narrates the incident of the straw¬ 
berries (p 70) “ And after a little talking with them, he 
sayd vnto the Bishop of Elye my lord you haue very 
good strawberies at yoiu* gardayne m Holbeme, I require 
you let vs haue a messe of them Gladly ray lord, quod 
he, woulde god I had some better thing as redy to your 
pleasure as that And therwith in al the hast he sent hys 
seruant for a messe of strawberies Tlie piotectour sette 
the lordes fast m coraonmg, and therupon prayeng them 
to spare hym for a little while, departed thence.” In 
the Latm play of Richardus Tertius (act v ) Gloster says: 

ferunt hortu tml 
decora fragra plurimii producere 
Episcop Fhens 

Nil tibi claudetur, hortus quod meus 
producit 

—Hazhtt, vol 1 pt li p 163 

365. Line 41. His master's child, as worshippul he 
terms it —Ff have worshipfully We prefer the readmg of 
Qq for the sake of the metre The transcriber may easily 
have mistaken he for ly; instances of adjectives used as 
adverbs are common enough Compare above, i 1 22: 
'un/asMonfl66Ze=uiifashionably; andbelow,liue60, “cheer¬ 
fully and smooth ” 

366 Lme 46* To-morrow, IN MT jtogment, is too 
sudden. —So Ff , Qq have here in mine opinion, a read¬ 
ing which it is really impossible to say why any editor, 
should retain, considering that it renders the line horribly 
unrhythmical, and possesses no force or merit of any 
kmd whatever. 
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367. Lines 48, 49 

Whete IS liny lord the Duke of Gloster? 

I have sent for these strawberries 

So Ff , Qq have. 

Where is my L protector. I have sent for these strawbenes, 
printed all in one Ime, which the Camhndge edd print 
as prose We may suppose that Gloster (Gloucester) is here 
pronounced as a tiisyllable, as there are instances of such 
a division of the syllables Compare I Henry VI note 
89, and Richard II note 171 As to line 49, if we take 
the passage as verse, it is hopelessly imperfect and un¬ 
rhythmical Hanmer supplied the word stiaightivay, in 
order to complete the metre We might complete it by 
reading “ I have sent sewe one ” Compare iv. 4 536 of 
this play 

Some otte take order Buckingham be brought 

368 Lines 67, 68 

What of his heart perceive you in his face 
By any likelihood he show'd to-day'^ 

So Qq.; Ff have livelihood, a reading which it appears to 
us to be impossible to defend Livelihood is only used 
m two other passages m Shakespeare, in Venus and 
Adonis, 26 

The precedent of pith and Itvelthood, 

where it undoubtedly means ‘‘liveliness;’’ and in All’s 
Well, i. 1. 68. “the tyranny of her sorrow takes all liveli¬ 
hood from her cheek,” a passage upon which Knight relies 
for the justification of the reading of Ff. here, but surely, 
there it means nothmg more than “colour” or “bright¬ 
ness.” There may be some better ground for defend¬ 
ing the reading livelihood, because it corresponds with 
line 50 above; but Hastmgs’ answer seems to correspond 
much better with likelihood, which is used pretty fre¬ 
quently m Shakespeare =“ sign,” “evidence” Compare 
Two Gent of Verona, v 2 48 

These Itkehhoods confirm her flight from hence, 
and Othello, i 3 108. “these thin habits and poor Wceli- 
hoods." 

369 Line 60* For, were he, he had shown it in his looks 
—After this line Qq insert quite unnecessarily 

Der (i e Stanley) I pray God he be not, I say 
But as Gloucester’s next speech begins with the words I 
pray the Ime is much better omitted. 

370 Line 61 —In the old play this incident is thus nar¬ 
rated; 

Enter Rtchard, Catesby, and others, fulling’ Lord Hastings 

Rick Come bnng him away, let this suffice, thou and that ac¬ 
cursed sorceresse the mother Queene hath bewitched me, with 
assistance of that famous strumpet of my brothers. Shores wife my 
withered arme is a sufficient testimony, deny it if thou canst: laie not 
Shores wife with thee lastmght’ 

Hast. That she was m my house my Lord I cannot deny, but not 
for any such matter If 

Rick If, nllam, feedest thou me with Ifs and ands, go fetdi me a 
Priest, make a short shnft, and dispatch him quickly. For by the 
blessed Saint Paule I sweare, I will not dine till I see the traytors 
head —Hazlitt, rol i pt 2 , p 86 

And in the Mirror for Magistrates, Hastings is made to 
aay of Richard (st 71): 


Frowning he enters, with so chaunged cheare, 

As for mylde May had chopped foule Januere 
And lowring on me with the goggle eye, 

The vrhetted tuske, and furrowed forehead hye. 

His crooked shoulder bristellike set \p 

With frothy lawes, whose foame he chawde and supd, 

With angry lookes that flamed as the fyer 
Thus gan at last to grunt the grymest syre 

—Vol ii p 29 S (edn 1815 ) 

371 Lines 78-80 

Off with his head >—now, by Saint Paul, I swear 
I loill not dine until I see the same — 

Level and Ratcliff, look that it be done 
These lines stand thus in Q 1 

Off with his head Now by Saint Paule, 

I will not dine to day I sweare, 

Vntill I see the same, some see it done 

372 Line 80 Lovel and Ratcliff, look that it be done — 
The intioduction of Ratcliff m this sceue has occasioned 
much difficulty to the various editors of Shakespeare, 
for, as he was represented, m the last scene, as being at 
Pomfi'et, and the events there represented are supposed 
to take place simultaneously with the events m this 
scene, it is impossible that he could have been m London 
and Pomfret at the same time. In Q 1 an attempt is 
made to meet the difficulty Ratcliff is not among the 
characters present in this scene, the only stage-direction 
at the commencement being. Enter the Loids to Councell 
And after Ime 81 is the stage-direction. Exeunt manet 
Cat. with Ea F 1 has Ratcliff’s name distinctly among 
the characters who enter with Buckingham It also has 
after this next line the stage-direction Manet Louell and 
Ratolippb, with the Lord Hastmgs; and, in the next 
scene, after line 20, where Q 1 has. Enter Catesby with 
Hast head, F 1 has, after line 21. Enter Loubll and 
Ratouppe, with Hastings Head It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that, m the copy from which Q 1 was transcribed, 
an attempt was made to remedy this oversight on the 
part of the author But, as in many other cases of at¬ 
tempted improvements to be found in Q 1, the reviser 
overlooked one important point, for he left in the next 
scene, ^ e scene 6, line 17, Gloucester’s direction to 
Catesby “ Catesby ouerlooke the wals ” For this reason 
we agree with the Cambridge edd that it is doing too 
much violence to the text of our author to try and correct 
this evident oversight. It is one into which any author, 
at a time when the change of scene involved no change 
of scenery, might easily fall The Clarendon edd also 
suggest that one of the players may have doubled Catesby 
and Ratcliff; but this could scarcely be possible, as in 
act iv scene 4 we have Ratcliff and Catesby on the 
stage at the same time, and speaking to Richard The 
fact is, that this is one of those slips on the part of the 
author which can he easily remedied on the stage, but 
not where the text is printed entire 

373 Line 84: Stanley did dream the boar did ease hi» 
helm —Q 1 has 

Stanley did dreame, the boare did race his helme 

F 1: 

Stanley did dream, the Bore did renuse our Helmes 
Most modem editors print raze, which, for the reasona 
given in note 331, is a mistake 
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ACT III Scene 5. 


374 Line 85 ATid I did scorn it, and disdain to fly — 
SoF 1,Q lhas 

But I disdaind it, and did scorne to flie, 

which most modem editors seem to prefer, for what pre¬ 
cise reason does not appear 

375 Line 86 foot-cloth horse —See II Henry VI note 
227 

376 Lines 91, 92. 

As too TRIUMPHING, how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomfret Uoodily were butcher’d. 

In Q 1 these lines stand 

As twere triumphing at mine enemies, 

How they at Pomfret bloudily were butcherd 

The alteration of Q 1 was evidently made to avoid the 
To-day, with a view of getting rid of the difftculty about 
Ratcliff (see above, note 372), but if we refer back to scene 
2 of this act, line 105, we shall see that Q 1 retains This 
day in Hastings’s speech 

For an mstance of triumphing accented on the second 
syllable, compare Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv. 3 35: 

So ridest thou tndmphing m my woe. 

377 Line 96 Come, came, dupatch; the duke would be 
at dinner —This speech is given in Q 1 to Catesby (See 
note 372 ) The reading in the text is that of F 1 Most 
editois prefer to adopt the reading of Q 1: Dispatch, my 
lord, m order to avoid the repetition of the same expres¬ 
sion m line 104 below, a line omitted by Q 1, but we 
doubt whether Ratcliff would address Hastmgs as my 
lord at all. In scene 3, accordmg to Qq, he uses the 
same form of words Come, come, dispatch (see note 357) 
Shakespeare seems to have intended to represent his man¬ 
ner as that of a ruffian to correspond with his deeds. 

378 Line 98 0 momentary grace of mortal men —So 
Ff, Qq have 

O momentary state of worldly men, 
an utterly meamngless reading, it is impossible to believe 
Shakespeare could have written such nonsense as that 

379 Lme 100 Who builds his hope in air of your GOOD 
LOOKS —Q. 1 has your/air grace, ” but we prefer the 
reading of F 1, as it avoids the jingle of air and fair. 
The expression in air of is noticeable I cannot find any 
instance of it elsewhere. Johnson quotes Horace “Nes- 
cius aurce fallacis ” Livy has ^‘honoris aura,” and there 
is the very common expression ‘"aura populans ” 

380 Lines 104-107 —Qq omit the incident of Hastings’ 
horse stumbling. It is mentioned in More (p 76), Cer¬ 
tain IS it also, that m the riding toward the tower, the 
same morning in which he was behedded, his horse twise 
or thrise stumbled with him almost to the fallmg, which 
thmg albeit eche man wote wel daily happeneth to them 
to whom no such mischaunce is toward yet hath it ben 
of an olde nte and custome, obserued as a token often 
times notably foregoing some great misfortune”—Hast¬ 
ings says, in The Mirror for Magistrates (st 67) 

My palfrey m the playnest paued streete, 

Thnse bowed his boanes, thnse kneeled on the flowre, 
Thnse shond (as Balam’s asse) the dreaded towre 

—Vol u. p 394 


ACT III. Scene 5 

381 Enter Gloster and Buckingham m rusty ar¬ 
mour, marvellous ill-favoured —This is the stage-direction 
m Ff., except that they give rotten mstead of ” rusty 
armour” Qq have simply “Enter Duke of Glocester 
and Buckmgham in armour” “Rotten armour” would 
simply mean armour that was out of repair Compaie 
The Mirror for Magistrates (st 88): 

In rausty armure as m extreame shift. 

They clad themselues, to cloake their diuehsh drift 

—Vol 11 . p 303 

382 Line 4 As if thou wert distraught and mad with 
terror.—Compare Romeo and Juhet, iv 3 49 

O' if l wake, shall I not be distraught} 

383 Lines 6-11 —This speech of Buckingham’s is doubly 
mteresting. In the first place it gives us some idea of 
the conventional tiagic actor of the time, whose simple 
tricks were preserved by tradition down to the time when 
the Richardsonian booth was a common adjunct to every 
countiy fair; secondly, one cannot help being amused 
at Buckingham’s boastmg of his capacity for acting to- 
Richard, who was the most consummate actor that ever 
hved The difference between them was precisely that 
between the really great actor and the ranting tragedian 
of Richardson’s booth Buckingham's acting could de¬ 
ceive no one but himself; but Richard’s powers of sim¬ 
ulation and dissimulation deceived even his most inti¬ 
mate associates. 

384. Lme 7* Tremble and start at wagging of a straw — 
Omitted m Qq 

385 Lme 8 INTENDING deep suspicion —Intend is used 
m the same sense=“to pretend,” “to simulate,” below, 
in this act, scene 7, lme 45 Compare Taming of Shrew, 
iv. 1. 206: 

amid this hurly I tntettd 
That all is done in reverent care of her 

386 Lmes 10-21 —In this passage the differences be¬ 
tween Q 1 and F 1 are most difficult to reconcile The 
chief discrepancy arises, no doubt, from the attempt made 
by Q 1 to set right the mistake there had been made 
above m scene 3 With regard to the presence of Rat- 
chff both here and at the executions at Pomfret, see 
note 372 In Q 1 the passage stands thus: 

And both are ready in their offices 

To grace my stratagems Enter Maior 
Glo Here comes the Maior 
Buc. Let me alone to entertaine him Lo Maior, 

Glo. Looke to the drawbndge there 
Buc The reason we haue sent for you. 

Glo. Catesby ouerlooke the wals. 

Bilck Heirke, I heare a drumme 

Glo. Looke backe, defend thee, here are enemies. 

Buc, God and our innocence defend vs Enter Catesby -with 

Hast head 

Glo. 0, O, be quiet, it is Catesby, 

As we have already pointed out, Q 1 does not get nd of 
the difficulty; for Richard is made to give directions to 
Catesby before, accordmg to the stage-direction, he has 
entered on the scene at all We have followed the ver¬ 
sion of F. 1, omitting Buckingham’s words, Let me alone 
to entertain Aim (line 14), which are given by most modem 
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374 Line 85 And 1 did scorn it, and disdain to fly — 
So F 1, Q 1 has 

But I disdaind it, and did scome to file, 
which most modern editors seem to prefer, for what pre¬ 
cise reason does not appear 

375 Line 86 POOT-cloth Aom.—See II Henry VI note 
227 

376 Lmes 91, 92: 

As too TRIUMPHING, how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher’d 
In Q 1 these lmes stand 

As twere triumphing’ at mine enemies, 

How they at Pomfret bloudily were butcherd 

The alteration of Q 1 was evidently made to avoid the 
To-day, with a view of getting nd of the difBculty about 
Ratcliff (see above, note 372), but if we refer back to scene 
2 of this act, line 105, we shall see that Q 1 retains This 
day in Hastings’s speech 

For an mstance of triumphing accented on the second 
syllable, compare Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv. 3 35: 

So ndest thou tridmphing m my woe 

377 Line 96* Come, come, dispatch; the duke wmld be 
at dinner —This speech is given in Q 1 to Catesby (See 
note 372 ) The readmg in the text is that of F 1 Most 
editors prefer to adopt the reading of Q l Dispatch, my 
lord, in order to avoid the repetition of the same expres¬ 
sion in line 104 below, a line omitted by Q 1; but we 
doubt whether Ratcliff would address Hastmgs as my 
lord at all. In scene 3, according to Qq, he uses the 
same form of words. Come, come, dispatch (see note 357) 
Shakespeare seems to have intended to represent his man¬ 
ner as that of a rufiian to correspond with his deeds. 

378 Line 98. 0 momentary grace of mortal men —So 
Ff , Qq have 

O momentary state of worldly men, 
an utterly meamngless reading, it is impossible to believe 
Shakespeare could have written such nonsense as that 

379 Line 100 : "Who builds his hope in air qf your good 
LOOKS —Q 1 has ‘‘your fair grace, ” but we prefer the 
reading of F 1, as it avoids the jingle of air and fair 
The expression in air of is noticeable I cannot find any 
instance of it elsewhere. Johnson quotes Horace ‘‘Nes- 
cius awce fallacis.” Livy has ‘‘honoris aura,” and there 
is the very common expression ‘‘aura populans ” 

380 Lines 104-107 —Qq omit the incident of Hastings’ 
horse stumbling. It is mentioned in More (p 76). “ Cer¬ 
tain is it also, that m the ridmg toward the tower, the 
same morning in which he was behedded, his horse twise 
or thrise stumbled with him almost to the fallmg, which 
thing albeit eche man wote wel daily happeneth to them 
to whom no such mischaunce is toward yet hath it ben 
of an olde nte and custome, obserued as a token often 
times notably foregoing some great misfortune”—Hast¬ 
ings says, in The Mirror for Magistrates (st 57) * 

My palfrey in the playnest paued streete, 

Thrise bowed his boanes, thnse kneeled on the fiowre, 

Thrise shond (as Balam’s asse) the dreaded towre 

—Vol 11 p 294 


ACT III. Scene 5 

381 Enter Gloster and Buckingham m rusty ar¬ 
mour, marvellous ill-favoured —This is the stage-direction 
m Ff.; except that they give rotten instead of “rusty 
armour” Qq. have simply “Entei Duke of Glocester 
and Buckmgham in armour” “Rotten armour” would 
simply mean armour that was out of repair Compaie 
The Mirror for Magistrates (st. 88). 

In rousty armure as in extreame shift. 

They clad themselues, to cloake their diuelish drift 

—Vol 11 p 303 

382 Lme 4 As if thou wert distraught and mdd with 
terror.—Compare Romeo and J'uhet, iv 3 49 

OI if I wake, shall I not be distraught I 

383 Lines 6-11 —This speech of Buckingham’s is doubly 
interesting. In the first place it gives us some idea of 
the conventional tragic actor of the time, whose simple 
tricks were preserved by tradition down to the time when 
the Richardsoman booth was a common adjunct to every 
counti*y fair; secondly, one cannot help being amused 
at Buckingham’s boasting of his capacity for actmg to- 
Richard, who was the most consummate actor that ever 
hved The difference between them was precisely that 
between the really great actor and the rantmg tragedian 
of Richardson’s booth Buckingham’s actmg could de¬ 
ceive no one but himself, but Richard’s powers of sim¬ 
ulation and dissimulation deceived even his most inti¬ 
mate associates. 

384. Lme 7. Tremble and start at wagging of a straw — 
Omitted in Qq 

385 Lme 8 Intending deep suspicion — Intend is used 
in the same sense=“to pretend,” “to simulate,”below, 
in this act, scene 7, lme 45 Compare Taming of Shrew, 
iv. 1 206: 

amid this hurly I intend 
That all is done m reverent c^e of her 

386 Lmes 10-21 —In this passage the differences be¬ 
tween Q 1 and F 1 are most difficult to reconcile The 
chief discrepancy arises, no doubt, from the attempt made 
by Q 1 to set right the mistake there had been made 
above in scene 3 With regard to the presence of Rat- 
chff both here and at the executions at Pomfret, see 
note 372 In Q 1 the passage stands thus: 

And both are ready in their offices 

To grace my stratagems Enter Jifator 
Glo. Here comes the Maior 
Euc Let me alone to entertaine him Lo Maior, 

Gio. Looke to the drawbridge there 
Buc. The reason we haue sent for you. 

Gio. Catesby ouerlooke the wals. 

Each Heirke, I heare a drumme 

Glo. Looke backe, defend thee, here are enemies 

Euc. God and our mnocence defend vs Enter Catesby with 

Hast head 

Glo. O, O, be quiet, it is Catesby, 

As we have already pomted out, Q 1 does not get rid of 
the diflaculty; for Richard is made to give directions to 
Catesby before, according to the stage-direction, he has 
entered on the scene at all We have followed the ver¬ 
sion of F. 1, omitting Buckingham’s words, Let me alone 
to entertain hiinQme 14), which are given by most modem 
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editors who follow Qq The words seem unnecessary, and 
may, not improbably, have been added by one of the 
actors. The object of the diamatist,m this passage, seems 
to be to represent as much hurry and confusion as is pos¬ 
sible Richard is anxious to convey the impression to 
the Lord Mayor, that he is under a strong sense of per¬ 
sonal danger, and I would suggest that the words (hne 
16) Hark, a drum should be given to Gloster and not to 
Buckingham 

387. Line 20. God and our innocence defend and guard 
UB '--Compare Hamlet’s adjuration, i 4 39 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us' 

The innocence of Buckmgham and Richard would not be 
a very reliable defence agamst any danger 

388 Line 25: I took him for the jolaincBt harmless 
creature. —'Eov this coupling of two adjectives in the 
superlative and positive degree, compare Merchant of 
Venice, in 2 295* 

The best-condition’d and utiTvearted spint, 
and see note 248 on that play Also compare below, Ime 
33* **the covert’st shelter'd traitor.” 

389. Line 26: That 'breath'd upon the earth a Christian .— 
After this hne Qq insert. Looke ye my Lo. Maior, which, 
following Capell, we have transferred to hne 34, where it 
seems in place in Buckingham’s speech, but certainly is 
not so here Gloster’s speech is evidently spoken not to 
the Lord Mayor, but to Ratcliflf, Lovell and Buckingham 

390 Line 29: So smooth he DAUB’D his vice with show of 
virtue —The verb to daub is used, in a figurative sense, 
in only one other passage m Shakespeare, viz. in Lear, 
where Edgar, disgmsed as a madman, says, iv 1 53. I 
cannot daub it further ”=“ I cannot keep up my assumed 
character any further ” The substantive daubery is used 
in a similarly figurative sense. Merry Wives, iv 2 186: 
“She works by charms, by spells, by the figure, and such 
daubery as this is ” 

391 Line 34 That ever liv'd —Look you, my Lord 
MAYOR.— These last words were inserted by Capell from 
the last speech as given m Qq. See note 389 above 
It is evident that Buckingham turns round here to speak 
to the Lord Alayor, and therefore these, or some such 
words, are almost necessary 

392 Lines 50, 51.—These lines are given to Buckmg¬ 
ham in F 1 as well as the next speech, Imes 63-61, which 
IS given in Q. 1, Q 2 to Dut , probably intended for JDitc = 
Luke, and in the rest (substantially) to Gloster. We 
have followed Ff in giving hues 50, 51 to Buckingham. 
They seem entu-ely out of place as spoken by the Lord 
Mayor, who ventures, throughout this scene, on no par¬ 
ticular condemnation of Hastings The next speech, 
hues 62-61, should, it seems to us, be given to Gloster 
without any hesitation. Buckingham would hardly have 
dared to talk as if he were, in any respect, the source 
of supreme authority. The Lord Mayor’s speech, Hnes 
62-66, seems certainly addressed to Gloster and not to 
Buckingham. 

393. Lme56: Somewhat a5ra^J^s^0MrMBA2!rING_SoQq * 
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Ff. have. “ Something against our meanings " If the 
speech be given to Gloster the reading of Qq. seems pre¬ 
ferable 

394 Lme66 Because, my lord, WJ^wouU have had ym 

HEARD —The construction hei e is certainly very irregular- 
but we cannot follow Keightley in altenng heard to hear 
though It is ceitamly better grammar, any more than we 
should, in the hne above, alter “Aane prevented” into 
‘‘hath prevented,” as Pope suggests Lettsom (quoted 
by Byce, note 67, on this passage) suggests, “we would 
that you had heard ” Dr Abbott, in his Shakespeare 
Grammar, sec. 411, would have us read, “ we wmld have 
had you (to have) heard " 

In this line we is the reading of Qq ; Ff have 1 

395 Lme 69 But sfince you come too late of our in¬ 
tent —So Qq , Ff have “ Which since ” 

396 Lines 72-94 —For the substance of this speech of 
Gloster to Buckingham, or rather of the suggestions there¬ 
in contained, when speaking of the devices of Richard 
and his party to procure the consent of the people to the 
deposition of the pnnce, compare what More says (p. 89) 
“But the chief thing and the weighty of al that inuen- 
cion, rested in this that they should allege bastardy, 
either in king Edward himself, or in his children, or both! 
So that he should seme dishabled to inherite the crowne 
by the duke of Yorke, and the prince by him To lay bas¬ 
tardy in kynge Edward, sowned openly to the rebuke of 
the protectours owne mother, which was mother to them 
both, for in that point could be none other colour, but to 
pretend that his own mother was one aduouteresse which 
not withstanding to farther this pm-pose he letted not. 
but Natheles he would the point should be lesse and 
more fauorably handled, not euen fully plain and directly, 
but that the matter should be touched aslope craftely, 
as though men spared m the point to speke al the trouth 
for fere of his displeasure ” 

The bastardy of Edward had been alleged previously 
One of the counts m the attainder of Clarence, 1478, was 
that he “ falsely and untruely pubhshed, that the king 
was a bastard, and not legitimate to reign” (Stowe, 
pp 431, 432) And Commines, sub anno 1476, tells how 
Louis de Creville, a Burgundian, in an interview with 
Loms XI, “commenga k contrefaire le due de Bourgogne, 
et k frapper du pied centre terre, et k jurer St George, 
et qu’il appeloit le roy d’Angleterre Blanc-borgne, fils 
d’un archer qui portoit son nom” (Memoires, bk iv. ch 8, 
m Pantheon Litt4raire, Choix de Chroniques et Memoires, 
1836, p. 102) This is altered in the old English transla¬ 
tion 

397. Lines 76-79. Tell them how Edwa/rdput to death a 
citizen, &c —This refers to the execution of one Burdet, 
not—as Gray gives the name— Walker, All that More 
says (p 106) is “ as though Burdet were forgotten, that 
was for a worde spoken in hast, cruelly behedded, by the 
misconstruing of the lawes of thjrs realme for the pnnees 
plesure ” But Hall adds (p 369) “ This Burdet was a 
marchaut dwellyng in Chepesyd at y« signe of y« croune 
which now is y« signe of y® flowre de luse ouer agamst 
soper lane: This man merely in y« rufdyng tyme of kyng 
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Jldward ye iuj. his rage, saied to his awne sonne that he 
would make hym in heritor of ye croune, meanyng hys 
awne house, hut these wordes king Edwaid made to be 
mysconstrued, & interpreted that Burdet meant the 
croune of the realme wherfore within lesse space then 
iiij houres, he was apprehended, ludged, drawen and 
quartered m Chepesyde ” 

398 Lines 80-84 —These and other accusations agamst 
Edward IV weie embodied m an extraordmai’y petition, 
purporting to come from the Lords and Commons, which 
was presented by Buckingham, it may still be read in 
the Rot Par. vi 240, 241 

399 Lines 86-90.—There was no ground for this accusa¬ 
tion. According to William of Winchester, Vork, who was 
Regent of France at that time, came over to England on 
purpose to see his wife See Ritson’s note, Var Ed 
vol. XIX p 133 

400 Lines 101, 102 

I go; and towards three or four o'clock 

Look for the news that the Guildhall affords 
Printed in Qq. as if it were prose The fiist line cer¬ 
tainly does not scan, and both read more as if they were 
intended for prose than verse. 

401 Lines 103, 104 

(to. Level, with all speed to Doctor Shaw,— 

[To Catesby ] Go thou to Friar Penker 
Doctor Shaw, or Shaa, was brother to the Lord Mayor. 
More speaks of him (p 88), and freer PenJeer prounciail 
of the Augustine freers both doctors of diumite, both 
gret prechars, both of more leaming then vertue, of more 
fame then leming ” 

402 Line 105: Baynard's Castle gave its name to one 
of the wards of the City of London A long account of 
this interestmg castle, the scene of many histone events, 
will be found in Stew’s Survey of London, 1633 (pp 56-61) 
It took its name from one Baynard, a nobleman, who 
came over with the Conqueror, and died in the reign of 
William Rufus In the reign of John it belonged to one 
Robert Fitzwater, whose daughter, Matilda, the kmg tned 
to ravish Fitzwater was banished, and Baynard’s Castle 
was partly destroyed in the year 1214, bemg spoiled” 
by the king When John was in France, Fitzwater, who 
was fighting on the French side, so distingmshed himself 
that the king remarked his great cotirage, and, at the 
earnest request of some of his fnends, he was restored to 
the royal favour and to his possessions in England The 
castle appears to have passed out of the possession of the 
Fitzwater family In 1428 it was entirely destroyed by 
fire, and was rebuilt by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester; 
on whose death, 1446, while under attainder, it came into 
the possession of Henry VI, and was given by him as a 
residence to Richard, Duke of York It appears that it 
was in Baynard’s Castle that York was residmg when the 
agreement was made with Henry by which he was acknow¬ 
ledged heir to the throne, Henry’s own son, the Prince 
of Wales, being then disinherited It was from here also 
that Edward IV. set out in procession, when he went to 
be crowned at Westminster, and it was here that Richard 


himself accepted the crown—as is represented in scene 7 
of this act. Henry VII restored the castle m 1501, and 
resided there for some time Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII, also resided there, after the unsuccessful attempt 
of Lady Jane Grey on the throne, and it was there that, 
in 1553, she was declared queen Baynard's Castle was 
totally destroyed in the Great Fire, 1666 In Smith’s 
Descnption of England (1588), m the Bird’s Eye View 
of London, plate 28 [Repnnt, 1879], tlie castle is figured 
on the bank of the river, in a sti*aight line with the west 
end of St Paul’s, and in Norden’s Plan of London (1593), 
prefixed to Harrison’s Description of England (Repnnt, 
New Shak Soc), it is seen marked between Paul's Wharf 
and Blackfriars 

403 Line 108: And to give notice that no manner jper- 
son —-Notice is the reading of Qq, in order to avoid the 
repetition of order (see line 106 above), which is the read¬ 
ing of Ff Chaucer has in The Wife of Bath’s Tale (hne 
6709), maner nme=^* manner of rhyme*” 

Lo, in swiche maner rune is Dante’s tale 
Wherever Shakespeare uses the phrase manner of men, 
eg 1 Henry VI i 3 74, I Henry IV li 4 323, 462, As 
You Like It, iii 2 216, he never omits the pieposition; 
but for a similar elliptical construction, compare I. Henry 
VI 1 2 101. 

ACT III. SOENE 6. 

404.—This scene only consists of fourteen lines, yet in 
those fourteen lines there are no less than fourteen differ¬ 
ences between Q 1 and F. 1 Many of these are imimpor- 
tant, and only one, that in line 10, is decidedly in favour 
of Q. 1; yet the Cambridge edd rehgiously adopt the 
readings of Q. 1 all through; and, m one case, lines 10,11; 

Why who's so gross. 

That cannot see this palpable device! 

which is the reading of Ff, they reject the readmg of Qq. 
“ That sees not," and, rather than adopt the very simple 
reading of Ff, which suits both sense and metre, they 
print a conjecture of their own *‘That seelh not ” Surely 
prejudice could go no further than this 

405 Lme 1.—This indictment, according to More, was 
a proclamation made by a herald through the city imme¬ 
diately after dinner on the day of Hastings’ execution. 
The speech in the text was probably suggested by the 
following passage in More (p 81) “ Now was this pro- 
clamacion made withm li houres after that he was be- 
heded, and it was so curiously indited, and so fairwiiten 
m parchment in so wel a set hande, and therwith of it self 
so long a processe, that eueri child might wel perceiue, 
that it was prepared before. For al the time betwene his 
death and the proclammg could scant haue sufilsed vnto 
the bare wryting alone, all had it bene but in paper and 
scnbled forth in hast at aduenture.” 

406 Lme 10; Here *s a good world the while! Why, 
who's 80 gross.—This is the reading of Qq., which, in this 
case, is preferable to that of Ff. **Who is so gross?” 
though in the very next line the difference is m favour 
of Ff (see note 404), 

407. Line 12: Yet who so bolt Imt says he sees it nott 
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—Q 1 reads “ Avho so Uind " The Clarendon Press edd 
explain the reading of Q 1 Who's so blind to the dan> 
gei of observing it ” We confess that the reading of P. 1 
seems to us much prefeiable, the meaning being ‘‘who 
has courage enough to admit that he does see it ” 

ACT III Scene 7 

408 Lines 5, 6: 

I did; with his contrdct with Lady Lucy^ 
his contrdct by deputy in France 
These two lines are omitted m Q 1. The pre-contract with 
Lady Elizabeth Lucy is alluded to by More (pp. 96,97), in 
which he says that the Duchess of York bemg opposed to 
the king’s marriage with Elizabeth Grey alleged that he 
was pre-contracted to **one dame Elizabeth Lucy ” but 
that the said Elizabeth Lucy having been sent foi and 
questioned declared that no pre-contract had ever existed 
between them, although she acknowledged that Edward 
had got her with child In the address presented by 
Buckmgham, which was afterwards embodied in an Act 
of Parliament already alluded to (see above, note 398), 
the name of the person to whom Edward was said to 
have been pre-contracted was ‘Dame Eleanor Butteler, 
daughter of the old Earl of Shrewsbury." See Lmgard, 
vol IV p 236, who gives his authority in a foot-note 
“Hot Pari vi 240, 241," adding that the very existence 
of this person has been called in question; but she 
appears to have been the first-born of the second mar- 
nage of the Earl of Shrewsbury with the daughter of 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and widow of Sir Thomas 
Butteler, Lord Sudeley It is worth remarking that in 
Hey wood, I Edward IV, Ehng Edward defends his choice 
of Lady Grey on the ground that he ought to marry an 
English woman rather than a foreigner (Works, vol i. 
p 5) Although the duchess alludes to the accusation 
against the mother of Elizabeth, the Duchess of Bedford, 
of havmg practised enchantments m order to bring about 
ihe marriage, there is no mention of the pre-contract to 
Lady Lucy or any other Enghsh lady As to Edward’s 
bemg contracted by deputy to the Lady Bona, daughter 
of the Duke of Savoy, and sister to the Queen of Loms 
51, there seems to have been more truth in this alle¬ 
gation. All the chroniclers state that, at the time Edward 
was secretly married to Elizabeth, Warwick had already 
succeeded in obtaining Loms’s consent to the marriage 
of the Lady Bona; and that the King-maker was justly 
offended at finding that his royal master had made a 
fool of him in that matter. 

409 Line S: And his enforcement of the mty wives ,— 
Omitted in Qq, as also line 11 below The omissions 
in this speech of Buckingham’s in Qq are pecuhar, and 
one is inclined to suspect that they were made out of 
deference to the feelmgs of Elizabeth. The allegations 
made against Edward were very similar to those made 
with more truth against Henry VIII. He, it will be re¬ 
membered, pronoimced, ex cathedra, his own marriage 
with Anne Bullen to be null and void on account of his 
former cohabitation with her sister; and, by the same 
decree, he had, necessarily, bastardized Elizabeth, so that 
the dramatist would here be treading upon very dehcate 
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ground. One can quite imagme that those m the audience, 
not possessed of a fanatical reverence for the King of 
Many Wives, might have taken up some of these hnes. 
rather markedly 

410 Line 24. THEY SPAKE not a word. —Qq omit this- 
sentence. 

411 Line 25 But, like dumb statuas or BREATHlNa 
stones —Qq Ef read statues (See II Henry VI note 
189 ) Breathing is the reading of Q 1, Q 2, Ff The rest 
of the old copies have breathlesse, a reading which some 
editors prefer; while others substitute itn&reatAinp, which 
was Rowe’s conjectui'e There is no necessity for alter¬ 
ing the text, the meanmg being that they stood still 
as stone, although they were breathing human bemgs 
The contrast between the ‘'dumb statuas’’ and the 
“ breathing stones ’’ is more poetical than the somewhat 
tautological readmg of the later Qq 

412 Line 29 His answer was,—the people were not 
USED —Used IS not elided in F 1, probably mtentionally, 
for the sake of the double endmg 

413 Line SO: To be spoke to, but by the RECORDER — 

Both Q 1 and F 1 have a comma after to, which Dyce 
omits, and, following Walker, places an accent on the first 
syllable of recorder', but the pronunciation of recorder, 
according to Dyce’s arrangement, as a cretic or amphi- 
macer (-„-)> would involve placmg an accent on the last 
syllable of that word, which is very awkward The 
comma m the old copies indicates a pause, by means of 
which, it will be seen that the verse can be spoken 
rhythmically, preserving at the same time the usual pro- 
nimciation of recorder Of course Pope’s obvious emen¬ 
dation, by the recorder,’’ gets rid of all difficulty. 

It may be that the sentence is somewhat elhptical, and 
that what Buckingham means to say is that the people 
were not accustomed to be spoken to directly, but only 
through the recorder The person fulfillmg this office at 
the time was Thomas Fitzwilham. The office of recorder 
IS now that of a judge; and he must be a barrister of 
at least five years’ standing. In former times it would 
seem that the recorder did all the talking for the corpora¬ 
tion, a task which, nowadays, it is to be feared, he would 
find rather laborious In a scarce and amusing work 
called The Itinerant (1817) we find the following passage 
referring to this word. “ Now, you know, Mr. Romney, 
the recorder, is supposed not to be a fool, and as it is 
necessary amongst the body corporate to have one man 
of common sense, the laws of the country (knowing their 
general deficiency) place a recorder to take care that no 
flagrant errors are committed, who acts just as a show¬ 
man does with his puppets—he moves the wires, and 
•makes all their speeches ’* (vol u p 291) 

414. Line 37 And thus I took the vantage of those few. 
—Omitted in Qq 

416 Xme 43. No, by my troth, my lord —Omitted m Ff 

416 Lmes 45-51 —The way m which Buckingham as¬ 
sumes the lead here is rather amusing. He is delighted 
with the success of his powers of acting, of which he was 
so proud. (See above, note 383) We can imagine Gloster 
looking at him with a sly, sarcastic smile, amused at his 
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attempting to play the leading spiiit, and knowing well 
that neither Buckingham, nor anyone else, could give him 
lessons in hypocrisy At the same time it is quite pos¬ 
sible that Bichaid seriously lesented Buckingham’s want 
of tact, at this point, in pietending to order him about, 
and in making it appear as if he was the commanding 
spirit and not Gloster 

417 Line 49 Foi on that ground I*ll make a holy 
DESCANT —Giound IS heie the same as what was called 
plain song Descant does not necessarily mean “varia¬ 
tion,” as it is generally explained See Two Gent note 21 

418 Line 61* Play the maid’s pait,—still answei nay, 
and take it —Compaie Passionate Pilgnm, 339, 340 

Have you not heard it said full oft, 

A 7t)ctfta?i's 7tay doth stand for nought? 

Byron has utilized this common satire on the value of a 
woman’s nay, in the well-known line in Don Juan 
And whispering “ I will ne'er consent "—consented 

—C I St cxvii 

419 Line 54 No doubt we’ll bring it to a happy 
issue —So Qq , Ff. have “we bring ” 

420. Line 56* Welcome, my lord 1 DANCE attendance 
HERE —This phrase is only used by Shakespeare in two 
other places—in II.Henry VI i 3 174 “I danc’d atten¬ 
dance on his will, ” and Henry VIII v 2 31 

To da7tce attendance on their lordsliips' pleasures 

421 Line 58: Now, Catesby, what says your loid to my 
re^itesf*—Here we have an instance of a superfluous syl¬ 
lable at the beginning of a line This is the reading of 
Ff., Qq have 

I feare he wil, how now Catesby, 

What saies your Lord? 

which the Cambiidge edd adopt, arranging it thus* 

I fear he will. 

How now, Catesby, what says your lord! 

422 Line 67 In deep designs AND MATTERS of great 
moment —So Qq ; Ff have 

In deep designes, t« matter of great moment 

423 Line 72. He is not lolling <m a lewd dat-bed — 
Both Qq and Ff have lulling It would seem that loU 
and lull are very closely connected. Skeat says of loll * 
“ The older sense was prob to *doze,’ to sleep, hence to 
brood over the fire, to lounge about. It appears to be a 
mere derivative of lull, i e to sing to sleep ” But that 
they were distinct words, in Shakespeare's time, would 
appear from the fact that he uses lull, m its ordinary 
sense, in four passages, of which we give an example 
below, and he only uses loll in two passages, in Troilus 
and Cressida, i. 3 162 

The large Achilles, on his press’d bed lolltng-. 
and Othello, iv 1 143: “So hangs, and lolls, and weeps 
upon me ” In both these places m the old copies it is 
spelt loU. Lull, in its ordinary sense, is used in Mids. 
Night’s Dream, li 1 254 

Luird in these flowers with dances and dehght 
Palsgrave, 1539, gives “ I loll one about the ears ” He 
also gives* “I loll on my arms ” Baret, 1573, does not 
give lull at all, nor the verb to loll, but only lulling. 


which he translates by “flagging Flaccidus, da, dum 
Phil Flache, Passd ” Minsheu, 1599, gives “to lull as 
the nurse doth her child e ” Loll he does not give at all 
Sherwood, m his English dictionary appended to Cot- 
grave (1650), gives “To loll (or leane on) S’accouder 
sui,” and under ^^Tenxr la teste sur VoreUler,” “To loll 
a bed ” Cotgrave also gives '^Assopxr To lay, brmg, or 
lull, asleep,” and under '*Mxgnarder To lull, feddle, 
dandle, cherish, wantonnize, make much, or make a wan¬ 
ton, of ” It IS m this latter sense, perhaps, that Chaucer 
uses lull in The Mai’chantes Tale (line 9697). 

He lulleih hire, he kisseth hire ful oft 

But I can find no mstance of hill, in this sense, being 
used intransitively, nor of the word loll being prmted 
lull It is possible, therefore, that lull might be the 
right reading here in the sense of “ wantomng.” We have 
followed Dyce and most modern editors, however, m 
adopting Pope’s emendation hllxng Bay-bed is the read¬ 
ing of Qq and is preferable to that of Ff love-bed, which 
looks like a gloss Shakespeare uses day-bed in Twelfth 
Night, u 5 64 “ havmg come from a day-bed, where I 
have left Oh via sleeping,” where it means a couch, or 
sofa, on which the afternoon nap was generally taken 
Speaking of Achilles, in the Iron Age (v. 1), Heywood 
says 

Hee doft his Gushes and vnarm’d his head. 

To tumble with her on a soft day bed 

—Works, vol m p 415 

424 Line 76 Not sleeping, to engross his idle body — 
Dr Aldis Wnght quotes from Harrison’s Description of 
England (Reprint New Shak Soc p 142): “ they far ex¬ 
ceed vs in ouer much and distemperate gormandize, and 
so ingrosse their bodies that diuerse of them doo oft be¬ 
come vnapt to anie other purpose than to spend their 
times in large tabling and belhe cheere ” Hamson is- 
speaking of Scotchmen, though his description could 
have had little general application to that hardy nation. 
Cotgrave gives under “siBngrossir . . to fatten, or 
battle apace ” 

425 Line 79 Take on himself the sovereignty thereof 
—So Qq., Ff have “Take on his grace ” 

426 line 80: Btd, sure, 1 fear we shall not win him tO' 
xt —^Dyce adopts Collier’s MS correction “sore I fear," 
and quotes from The Merchant of Vemce, v. 1 306, 307: 

I ’ll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nenssa’s nng, 

but there seems no necessity for altering the text 

427 Lines 82, 83. 

I fear he wdL here Catesby comes again,— 

Now, Catesby, what says hw graced 
So Ff. ,* Q 1, followed hy other Quartos, has: 

I fear he will 

How now, Catesby, what says^owr lordt 

428. Line 93: &eads—Many persons forget the real 
meaning of this word bead, which is a “prayer” See 
Two (^nt. note 4 

429 Lines 98, 99: 

And, see, a book of prayer xn his hand ,— 

True ORNAMENTS to know a holy man. 
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These two lines are omitted m Qq., Ff have ornaments, 
referring to the tuo bishops as \vell as the prayer-book 
Dyce prefeis to lead ornament, which would make it 
refer to the prayer-book only. 

430 Line 101 Lend favoui able EAR to our request — 
<Qq have eats. Ft, have requests 

431 Line 105 I RATHER do beseech you pardon me — 
This is the reading of Qq , Ff have 

I do beseech grace to pardon me 
Below, in line 108, Gloster calls Buckingham your gi ace, 
but the reading of Qq seems pieferable here. 

432 Lme 120 Tour state of J07 tune and youi due of 
birth —Omitted by Qq 

433 Line 125 THIS noble isle doth want her proper 
limbs —So Qq , Ff have “TAe noble isle,” also read ^‘his 
instead of her here, and below, in hues 126 and 127 

434 Lmes 127, 128 

Her loyal stock GRAFT with ignoble plants, 

And almost shoulder’d in the shallowing gulf. 

The first of these lines is omitted by Qq Compare II 
Henry VI iii 2 213, 214. 

and noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip 

Graft 18 the participle of the verb tograff, French grejfer, 
English graff, from which the modem verb to giaft has 
been formed, just as the verb to hoist is formed from the 
verb to hoise Various emendations have been suggested 
for the word shoulder'd Johnson suggested smouldered 
= “ smothered, ” but there is no necessity for altenng the 
text The expression is quite intelligible and verygraphic, 
the meaning being “pushed into,” as a person pushes 
another with his shoulders In is frequently used for 
into Compare Sonnet cxii 9 

In so profound abysm I throw all care, 
and Tempest, ii. 2 5 “pitch me the mire ” We find 
to shouldei, m the same sense, m I Henry VI iv L 189: 

This srtoutde? tug of each other in the court, 
the only otner place m which Shakespeare uses it 

435 Line 129 Of DARK forgetfulness and deep oblvoicm. 
—Qq read blind for dark, and dark for deep, which most 
editors prefer; but surely the epithet blind is somewhat 
out of place. 

436 Line 130: TTAicA to RECURE —Shakespeare uses the 
verb to recure in Venus and Adonis, 465. 

A smile recures the wounding of a frown, 
and in Sonnet xlv 9. 

Until life’s composition be recur'd 

Somq commentators explain it as “to recover,” but that 
is hardly an accurate explanation It means “to make 
well again.” We have recure, in this sense, used substan¬ 
tively in Lilly’s Endymion, li. 1: “fall into a disease 
without all reciire” (Works, vol i p 21) Chapman also 
uses it in the Argument to Iliad, book v, speaking of the 
wounded Mars. “ Mars is recur'd by Pceon ” Compare 
unrecured m Lilly’s Ancient Ballads and Broadsides 
(1870); vnreeured sore^" (p 28) 
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437 Lme 136. Bwf as successively,// omhZood to blood 
—Compare II Henry IV iv 5 202 

So thou the garland w ear’st successively 

438 Lme 136 Your right of birth, your EiiPERY, your 
own —Compare Cymbeline, i 6 119, 120 

A lady 

So fair and fasten’d to an empery 

439. Lines 144-153 —These lines are omitted in Qq ; but 
they aie certainly necessary. They explain the openmg 
sentences of the speech, and give a finish to Gloucester’s 
hypociisy They are lines which scarcely any actor 
would wish to omit 

440 Lme 150 I check’d my friends -^Check'd here 
means “rebuked ” Compare II Henry IV in i 68 

Then check'd and rated by Northumberland 

441 Line 168 the STEALING hours of time —Compare 
Hamlet, v 1 79 “age, with his stealing steps,” and 
Comedy of Errors, iv. 2 60 “Time comes stealing on ” 

442 Line 184 A care-tn'a^d mother to a many sons.— 
This is the reading of Ff , Qq read “ of a many children." 
Ehzabeth Woodville had only three childien, a daughter 
and two sons, when Edward married her The sons 
weie the chief objects of hatred and envy on the part 
of Edward’s own family and partisans. For the expres¬ 
sion a many compare Merchant of Venice, iii 5 73. “a 
many fools ” 

443 Lines 185, 186. 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow, 

Even in the afternoon of her best days 
This personal abuse of Elizabeth, on the part of Bucking¬ 
ham, is essentially mean She could not be said to be m 
the afternoon of her best days, considenng that she was 
only twenty-seven when she married Edward, and bore 
him no less than seven children. 

444 Lme 189. To base declension and loath'd bigamy. 
—Bigamy is said to have been defined by the second 
Council of Lyons, 1274, as consistmg in either marrying 
two virgins or a widow Certainly this is not the canon 
law of the Church of Eome at present, as the nuptial be¬ 
nediction is not refused in the case where the husband is 
marrying for the second time, but only in the case where 
tile hnde is a widow But this refusal does not affect 
the validity or sanctity of the mamage m the eyes of the 
Church In the time of Edward IV, however, it was 
considered bigamy to marry a widow, and More, who 
was copied by the other chroniclers, gives it as one of 
the arguments used by the Duchess of York to her son to 
dissuade him from his marriage with Elizabeth. 

445. Lines 192-194: 

More bitterly could I expostulate. 

Save that, for reverence to some alive, 

I give a sparing limit to mV tongue. 

Dr Aldis Wright explains expostulate “to set forth in 
detail,” and quotes the well-known passage in Hamlet, 
li 2. 86, 87. 

to expostulate 
What majesty should be 
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There is no doubt that the word is fiequently used in 
that sense, but surely here it means “to lemonstrate ” 
Buckingham probably means that he is about to touch 
on the alleged illegitimacy of Edward, but is restiained 
by considerations both for Richard and his mother, and 
that he remembered the caution given him by the for¬ 
mer See above, iii 5 93, 94 

446 Line 202 liefuse tiot, mighty loid, this •proffer'd 
love —Omitted by Qq 

447 Line 213. egally —This is the reading of the first 
six Qq and F 1, the other Ff and Q 7, Q 8 have the 
more modern form equally At the beginning of chap 
XX lib 1 of Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie is the 
following: “In euerie degree and soitof men vertue is 
commendable, but not egally " (Reprint, ISII, p 340) In 
The Merchant of Venice, iii 4 13, the reading of F 1 is 

Whose souls do bear an egal yoke of love 

448. Line 214. Yet WHETHER you accept our suit or no. 
—So Qq, F 1 has Yet WHER (the contracted form of 
whether) 

449 Lines 219, 220. 

CornSj citizens zounds. I'll entreat no more 
Glo 0, do not sweai, my lord of Buckingham. 

So Qq ; Ff omit zounds and consequently the whole of 
line 220 The omission was made on account of the act 
of James I, so often referred to, against the use of the 
name of God and profane swearing on the stage But it 
is a pity to lose such an admirable touch of hypocrisy as 
Gloster’s rebuke of Buckingham 

450 Line 220: Exit Buckingham, the Mayor, Aider- 
men, and Citizens are following him.—We have slightly 
altered the stage-direction here, and below, m line 224, 
in order to make it clear that all the citizens do not go 
off the stage In fact they scarcely have time to do that 
If they were all to go off, and then to return with Buck¬ 
ingham and Catesby after line 226 below, Gloucester 
would have no one to speak to after Catesby’s exit See 
lines 224-226 

451 Line 224: I am not made of STONE —So Pope; Qq 
Ff have the same mistake, stones 

452 Line 247 Farewell, GOOD cousin,—fareweU, gentle 
friends —So Qq ; Ff have “ my cousins ” 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

453 —Johnson proposed to include this scene m the 
third act; an interval would thus be left between the 
acts sufficient for the coronation to have taken place and 
for Dorset to have made his escape to Brittany The 
scene seems mserted for httle purpose except to make 
known the princes’ imprisonment, and as, in this fourth 
act, their lives are ended, it seems best to leave this scene 
as the opening one As Mr Daniel observes, there is not 
much consideration of the natural duration of time m any 
part of this play 

454. Line 1; Duch Who meets us heret~my NIEOB 
Clarence’s daughter, the Lady Margaret 
Plantagenet, was the Duchess of York’s granddaughter. 


and in this sense, as pointed out in the foot-note, the word 
niece is heie used Compare Othello, i 1 112, and Mar¬ 
lowe, Dido Queen of Carthage, act ii . 

Vsnus Sleep, my sweet nejthew, in these cooling shades 

—Works, p 259 

where Venus is addressing iEneas’ sou Ascanius Fiece 
and nephew were not confined in meaning to one lelation- 
ship, but were used of several See Two Gent of Verona, 
note 91, King John, note 108, and note 242 supra, on the 
use of cousin In the Authorized Version of the Bible 
nephew always means grandson 

465 Line 4 to gieet the tender princes —We have 
adopted Tlieobald's emendation Ff read prince, but 
wrongly, as line 10 shows 

456 Line 39 0 Boi set, speak not to me, get thee hence » 
—So Qq , Ff have gone instead of hence. Dorset was 
one of those who laised forces in the west of England 
when the quarrel broke out between Buckingham and 
Richard The floods of the Severn prevented a junction 
between them and the Welshmen, and many fled to Bnt- 
tany, among them Dorset, and Elizabeth’s brother, Ed¬ 
ward Woodville (see Hall, p 393) 

457 Lines 65, 66. 

A COCKATRICE hast thou hatch'd to the world. 

Whose unavoided eye is murderous 
There are many allusions to the fatal quality of the glance 
of this legendary serpent, which was called indifferently 
by the names cockatrice and lasilisk See II Henry VI 
note 185, and compare III Henry VI, in 2 187, Romeo 
and Juliet, in 2 47, Lucrece, 640 

458. Line 69 the inclusive verge —Compaie Richard 
II li 1 102, where John of Gaunt, speaking of thecrown^ 
says* 

And yet, in caged in so small a verg-e; 
and for the technical sense of the word verge, see note 
120 on that passage 

469 Line 79 Even in so shoit a space —So Qq ; Ff 
have “ Wiihin so short a time " 

460 Line 82: Which ever since hath KEPT mine eyes 
from rest —We have followed the reading of Qq ; Ff have 
** hitherto hath held ” 

461 Lines 83-85. 

For never yet one hour in his bed 
Have X enjoy’d the golden dew of sleep. 

But have been waked by his timorous dreams 
Lines 84, 85 are from Qq FI reads instead 
Dtd I entoy the golden deaw of sleepe, 

But Ttnih his timorous dreams was still awa^d 

More says that, after the murder of the princes, Richard 
“neuer hadde quiet in his mmde, hee neuer thought 
himself sure . he toke ill rest a nightes, lay long 
wakyng and musing, sore weried with care and watch, 
rather slumbred than slept, troubled wyth fearful 
dreames,” &c (p 133,134) 

462. Line 89 Fo more than FROM my soul 1 mown for 
yours. —So Qq , Ff read with. 

463 Line 90* FareweU ^ou woeful welcomer of glory f— 
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ACT IV Scene 2. 


Fi give this speech to Doiset In the Cambridge Ed 
the note says that Qq give Qu as the name of the speaker 
(i e Queen Eliz ) But Q 1 certainly has Dor as the pre¬ 
fix We follow most editors in giving it to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, since the next speech, which is an answer to this, 
IS plainly addressed to her 

464 Line 94 Go thou to sanctuary, good thoughts pos¬ 
sess thee '—So Qq Ef have 

Go thou to Sanctuarie, and good thoughts possesse thee 
and both Dyce and the Cambridge edd retain this But 
the additional syllable destroys the euphony of the line, 
and we have accordingly rejected it. 

465 Lines 98-104 are omitted in Qq No doubt they 
were marked for omission m the theatre copy from which 
Q 1, in aU probability, was partly prmted 

ACT IV Scene 2. 

466 —Ff include Batcliff and Lovel among the persons 
present in this scene, and, though they have nothing to say, 
we have retamed them, as it seems likely that they, being 
the king’s favourites, were intended to accompany him. 

467 Lmes 8, 9 

Ah, Buckingham, now do I PLAT the TOUCH, 

To try tf thou be current gold indeed 
The meaning is *‘act or play the part of the touchstone ” 
Touch, with this meaning, occurs in Ralph Roister Bolster, 
u 2 

But yonder cometli forth a wench or a lad 

If he have not one Lombard’s touch, my luck is bad 

—Dodsley, iii 89 

Compare, also, A Warning for Fair Women, 1599, act 11 ; 
now the houre is come 
To put your love unto the touch, to try 
J/ttbe curroit, or but counterfeit 

—School of Shakspere, 11. 329 

Concerning “the stone, which they call in Latin coticula,'* 
Pliny writes (Nat Hist bk xxxiii ch 8), “ all the sort of 
them are but small. . By means of these touch¬ 

stones, our cunning and expert mine-masters, if they 
touch any ore of these mettals, which with a pickax or 
file they have gotten forth of the veine in the mine, will 
tell you by and byi how much gold there is in it, how 
much silver or brasse,” &c (Holland’s Translation, ii p. 
478) The Claiendon Press edition notes, from King’s 
Natural History of Gems (p 158), the statement that the 
present touchstone is a black jasper, the best pieces of 
which come from India. It seems to have been some¬ 
times reckoned among precious stones. 

468 Line 27: The Tang is angry; see, he gruiws his lip — 
Hall (p 421) says, “when he stode musing he woulde 
byte and chaw besely his nether lippe, as who sayd, that 
his fyerce nature in his cruell body alwaies chafed, 
sturred and was neuer vnqmete.*’ 

469 lines 46-48. 

How now' what news with you^ 

Stan My lord, I hear 


The Mai guess Dorset's fled beyond the seas 
To Richmond, in those parts where he abides 
In the old copies this passage is pnnted in a very con¬ 
fused manner Q 1 leads 

How now, what neewes with you? 

Dai by My Lord, I heare the Marques Dorset 
Is fled to Richmond, m those partes beyond the seeis where he 
abides 

F 1 has 

How now. Lord Stanley, what’s the newes’ 

Stanley Know my louing Lord, the Marquesse Dorset 
As I heare, is fled to Richmond, 

In the parts where he abides 

Various arrangements have been made of these lines 
Those who adopt the reading of Q 1 airange them thus 

How now ' what news with you’ 

Stanley My lord, I hear the Marquess Dorset’s fled 
To Richmond 111 those parts beyond the seas 
Where he abides 

Those who adhere to the reading of F 1 thus. 

How now, Lord Stanley? what’s the news’ 

Stanley Know, my loving lord 
The Marquess Dorset, as I hear, is fl.ed 
To Richmond in the parts where he abides 

The arrangement m our text is made up partly from Q 1, 
and partly from F 1, and has the advantage of avoiding 
the two broken lines; perhaps, if anything, to make the 
sense a little clearer 

The whole of the rest of this scene is, from a dramatic 
point of view, one of the most effective portions of the 
play. It exhibits the wonderfully versatile power of 
Richard’s mind Though he makes no answer to Stanley, 
he hears perfectly well the message he has brought, but 
he takes no ostensible notice of it till he repeats the sub¬ 
stance of it to Buckingham, below, in line 84 The course 
of thought he was before pursuing—namely, how to get 
nd of all other claimants to the throne, and to make his 
usurped position sure—he still continues in his mind, 
putting aside the question of Dorset’s escape for after 
consideration. In the course of the next two or three 
minutes he has formed his plans by which he proposes 
to secure his throne, as he thinks, against every possible 
contingency. The concentration of his mind, which enables 
him to come to such a rapid decision, is craftily concealed 
under the guise of an abstraction which the unwary 
might mistake for inattention or mdifference 

470 Line 49: Cerme hither, Catesby [Stanley retires.]— 
Rumour %t abroad —The Cambridge edd were the first 
to msert in the text a stage-direction [Stands apart'\ after 
Stanley’s speech, which renders it easier for the reader 
to understand how it is Richard can convey his secret 
instructions to Catesby and to Tyrrel without any fear of 
being overheard We have placed a similar stage-direc¬ 
tion a little further on, as in the text, because it is pro¬ 
bable that Stanley would not retire at once after deliver¬ 
ing his message; but he would do so, naturally, when he 
saw the king call Catesby to him, as if wishing to speak 
to him apart Our text, as usual, follows F. 1, Q 1 reads. 

Ktng^ Catesby Cat My Lord 

King Rumor It abroad 
That Anne my v^rife &c 

471 Line 54: The boy is foolish, and I fear not him —The 


11« at once. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


hoy IS Edward Plantagenet, Clarence’s son, bom in 1470 
(see note 4) Richard kept him as a prisoner m “the 
maner of Sheryhutton m the countie of York” (Hall, p 
422). Henry VII transferred him to the Tower, where 
he lay “almost fro his tender age, that is to saye, fro 
ItheJ first yere of the kyng [Henry VII ] to th^s xv yere, 
out of al copany of me & sight of beastes, I so much that 
he could not discerae a Goose from a Capon” {ut iupra, 
p 490, copied fiom Polydore Virgil) 

4*72 Line 57: %t STANDS me much upon —Compare 
Comedy of Errors, iv 1 68 

Consider how it stands ripon my credit 

473 Line 69. At, my lord —So Qq ; Ef have Please 
you, my lord, 

474 Line 81 Tyr I will dispatch it straight —This is 
the reading of Ff., Qq have. 

Ttr Tis done my gracious lord 

Kttt£. Shal we heare from thee Tirrel ere we sleepe? 

Ttr Ye shall my lord 

The two additional lines, as Collier pointed out, are a 
mere repetition, taken from ui 1 188,189. 

476. Line S3 The late demand that you did sound me 
in —So Qq , Ff read request 

476 Lines 89, 90. 

Th* earldom of Merefoi d, and the moveables. 

Which you have promised I shall possess. 

Compare iii 1 194-196, and note 10 supra The last Earl 
of Hereford was Humphrey de Bohun, father-in-law of 
Thomas of Woodstock and Henry IV , earl of Hereford, 
Essex, and Northampton (see Richard II notes 4 and 25, 
and note 7 supra), who died in 1377 Aftei the death of 
his widow (daughter of the Earl of Arundel) a claim was 
made by Woodstock’s daughter Anne, widow of Edmund 
Stafford, fifth Earl of Stafford, for a share of her grand¬ 
mother’s estate; and Henry V gave the earldoms of 
Hereford, Essex, and Northampton, mth the dukedom of 
Buckingham, to her and her son Humphrey Stafford, 
Buckingham's grandfather (Richard II. note 25, and II 
Henry VI note 8) The grant was confirmed, with cer¬ 
tain limitations, by Henry VI, but, after the accession 
of Edward IV, the earldom of Hereford was vested in 
the crown by act of parliament It was to this that 
Buckmgham now laid claim, as the next m blood (Hall, 
p 387) 

Hereford is printed Herford in More and in Qq., and 
was pronounced as a dissyllable (See Richard II note 
29) Ff wrongly have Hertford In lii 1 195 both Q 1. 
and F 1 print Hereford 

477 Lines 98-115 —This passage is omitted m Ff It 
was doubtless “ cut ” in the theatre copy from which F 1. 
was prmted, but its omission would deprive the repre¬ 
sentative of Richard of a very effective bit of actmg. In 
most of the mstances of a passage struck out, it is in Qq 
that the omission occurs. 

478 Lines 99, 100. 

How chance the prophet could not at that time 
Have told me, I being by, that I should kill him « 
This is one of the many discrepancies between the present 


play and II. and III Henry VI Richard is not one of 
the persons present m the scene (iv 6 ) in III. Henry VI, 
nor indeed was he at court at the time of Henry’s restora¬ 
tion 

479 Lines 102-106 

When last I was at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtesy showed me the castle, 

And call’d it Rougemont at which name I stai ted. 

Because a hard of Iceland told me once, 

1 should not live long aftei I saw Richmond 
This story is thus related by Abraham Fleming in Holm- 
shed’s second edition, on the authonty of John Hooker, 
alias Vowel’ “King Richard (saith he) came this yeare 
[1483] to the citie [of Exeter], but in vene secret maner, 
whom the mayor <fc his brethren in the best maner they 
could did receiue And durmg his abode here he 

went about the citie, & viewed the seat of the same, & at 
length he came to the castell. and when he vnderstood 
that it was called Rugemont, suddenlie he fell into a 
dumpe, and (as one astonied) said, * Well, I sde my daies 
be not long ’ He spake this of a prophesie told him, that 
when he came once to Richmond he should not long live 
after” (p 421). We have here an illustration of the fact 
remarked upon in note 649 infra, that the second edition 
of Holinslied was the one used by Shakespeare The hard 
of Ireland seems to be Shakespeare’s own invention 

480 LmesllB, 114. 

Because that, like a Jack, thou keep’st the stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation 
The Jack, or Jack o’ the clock, was a mechanical figure 
which struck the bell of the clock Compare Richard 
II note 321 The sentence is not plain Probably the 
meaning is, “ You keep on with the noisy interruption of 
your requests upon my meditative humour, just as the 
striking IS kept up between the Jack’s hammer and the 
bell” 

481 Line 116* Why, then resolve me whether you will or 
no.—So Qq F. 1, having omitted the previous eighteen 
lines, alter this to 

May It please you to resolve me in my suit 

482. Lines 118,119; 

Is it even so« rewards he my true service 
With such contempt * 

So Qq, excepting that they insert deepe before contempt 
Ff read- 

And IS It thus? repayes he my deepe sermce 

With such contempt? 

483. Lines 120,121: 

0, let me think on Hastings, and he gone 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on! 
Brecknock Castle, in South Wales, built by Bernard of 
Newmarch, was enlarged in the thirteenth century by 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, who had married 
Eleanor de Breos (or Bruce), heiress of the lordship of 
Brecknock. Buckingham’s grandfather acqmred the lord- 
ship, along with other portions of the de Bohun inhen- 
tance, in Henry V *s time. (See note 476 supra ) It was to 
this place that the Bishop of Ely was sent after the council 
at the Tower, and the keep, which is now the most con- 
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sitlerable remnant of the castle, tv as called, after him, Ely 
Towel. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

484 —No new scene is marked here in Ef, though Qq. 
seem to imply one, and the division is certainly neces¬ 
sary Even if we are to include the succeeding events m 
the same day with the foregoing, the time is different, 
for in sc 2 line 111, it is morning, whereas line 31 %vfra 
shows the time now to he evening But it seems better 
to suppose an interval between this and the foregomg 
scene 

More's account of thd murder is as follows: “ On the 
morrow he sent him [i e Tyrrell] to Brakenbury with a 
letter, by which he was commanded to deliver sir James 
all the kayes of the Tower for one nyght . Eor sir 
James Tirel demsed that thei shold be murthered m their 
beddes To the execucion wherof, he appointed Miles 
Forest one of the foure that kept them, a felowe fleshed 
in murther before time. To him he loyned one John 
Dighton his own horsekeper, a bigbrode square strong 
knaue. Then al the other bemg remoued from them, thys 
Miles Forest and John Dighton, about midmght(the sely 
children lymg in their beddes) came into the chamber, 
and sodainly lapped them vp among the clothes so be- 
wrapped them and entangled them keeping down by 
force the fetherbed and pillowes hard vnto their mouthes, 
that within a while smored and stifled, theyr breath 
failing, the gaue vp to god their mnocent soules” (pp. 
129-131) See note 2 supra 

485 Line 5 To do this ruthless piece of ’butchery.-^ 
So Q 1, Q 2 Q 3 reads 

To do this ruthfiill piece of butchery, 
and the remaining Qq. 

To do this rutffull butchery, 

while Ff. have: 

To do this piece of ruth/ttU butchery 

486, Line 8 Wept like TWO children —So Qq. Ff. have 
“Wept like to children ” 

487 Line 13: WHICH m their summer beauty M8S*d each 
other.— Qq Ff read and instead of which. 

488 Line 31* Come to me, Tyrrel, soon at aftbr-suppbr 
—So Qq. Ff have aiid instead of at. This looks rather 
like an alteration by someone who had misunderstood 
the text. For an explanation of after-supper^ see A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dieam, note 249 

489 Line 32: the process of their death —Compare iv. 
4. 253, below Also Hamlet, i. 6 37, 38: 

Is by a forged jJrooxr 0/my death 

Rankly abus'd. 

490. Lmes 36: 

The son of Clarence have I pent up close; 

Sts daughter meanly have I match’d in marriage. 

On these and the next two lines compare lines 52-56 of 
the preceding scene Mr. Darnel points out that the 
dramatist has crowded all these incidents mto an impos¬ 
sibly short space of time, as is his usual habit through¬ 
out this play. 


491 Line 40 the Breton Richmond —Richmond had 
taken lefiige at the court of the Duke of Biittany when 
a meie child (see above, note 6), which explains the name 
Richard here, contemptuously, gives him. 

492 Line 43 Enter CATESBr—So Qq Ff have 
RATCCilFFE ” A Similar variety occurs at 111 4 80 supia 

493 Line 46 Ely is jied to Richmond - -So Qq Ff read 
Mourton for Ely. It was 111 October, 1488, when Bucking¬ 
ham, having been deserted by his Welsh forces, became 
a fugitive, that the Bishop of Ely escaped, first to his see 
of Ely, and thence to Flanders 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

494. Lmes 1, 2 

SOt now prosperity begins to mellow, 

And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 

Steevens pointed out an imitation of this metaphor in 
Marston, Antomo and Mellida, part 11 act v. scene 1 

now IS hi*, fate growne mellow. 

Instant to fall into the rotten jaws 
Of chap-falne death. 

—^Works, I 132, 133 

495. Lines 15, 16: 

say that right for right 
Hath dimm’d your infant mom to aged night 
Right for right signifies something the same as measure 
for measure; “ my right, namely vengeance for my son’s 
murder, in return for Edward's right, that murder (which 
was m revenge for Rutland’s") Compare lines 63-66 
infra But we cannot give any close interpretation to a 
phrase used only for the sake of a verbal conceit and a 
rhyme. 

^ Lines 24, 25 

When didst thou sleep, when such a deed was done^ 

Q. Mar When holy Harry died, and my sweet son 
Line 25 shows that the two whens in the foregomg line 
stand in no need of alteration. F 2 reads “ Why dost 
thou sleep” and Lettsom proposed to alter the second 
when in hue 24 to while 

497 Line 26. poor MORTAL living ghost —Compare v. 3. 
90 infra, and Merchant of Venice, 11 7 40 

To kiss this shnne, this mot tal breathing saint 

498 Line 84: Ah, who hath any cause to mourn but I?— 
So Qq Ff have we instead of 1. 

499 Lme 39 Tell o’er your woes again by viewing mine. 
—SoQq Ff omit this lme 

500. Line 41: 1 had a Harry, till a Richard hill'd him 
—Qq read “I had a Richard,” and Ff “ I had a husband ” 
Capell in his second edition suggested Henry We have 
adopted the reading proposed by the Cambridge editors, 
which is no doubt right Compare hne 59 infra 

501 Line 45 thou holp'st to kill him —There are other 
examples in Shakespeare of this form of the preterite 
tense of the verb help, which was anciently inflected as a 
“strong” verb, like tread. &g The past participle holpen 
(formed from help, like molten from melt, &c ) has been 
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ACT IV Scenes 


pieseived in the prayer-book, in the Benedictus Q 1, 
Q 2, and 1 lead hop’st, which was collected to holp’st 
in Q 3 and F 2 

502 Lines 52, 53 

That excellent grand tyrant of the ea'ith, 

That teignti in galled eyes of%veeping eonls 
These two lines, which aie omitted m Qq , are reversed 
in order m Ff Capell aiianged them as in our text The 
desciiption of the reign must plainly follow the mention 
of the “gland tyiaiit”—a name peihaps suggested by 
that of the Q} and Tin Jr The meaning of line 53 is “ the 
signs of whose leigii aie weeping and mouimng ” 

503 Lines 50, 57 

this CARNAL cnr 

P)eys on the issue of his mother’s body 
Carnal means “fleshly, carnivoious, cannibal”—a sense 
of the word which is not found elsewhere in Shakespeare 

504 Line 68 And maJces her VTSW-vl&LLOySf loith otheis' 
moan —The curious word peiv-fellow is used oiiginally of 
one who sits in the same pew with another at church, as 
in Westward for Smelts “Being one day at^chuich, she 
made mone to her pew-fellow" (Percy Society Reprint, 
p. 38) So in The Man in the Moon “ Hee hath not scene 
the insides of a church these seven yeares, unlesse with 
devotion to pick a pocket, or pervert some honest man’s 
wife he would on puipose be pued withall ” (Character of 
the Retainer; Percy Soc Reprint, p 25). Hence the word 
comes to mean partnei, companion, as in Dekker and 
Webster, Northward Hoe “If he should come before a 
church-warden, he wud make him pue fellow with a lord’s 
stewaid at least” (Dekker’s Works, vol iii p 19) Dyce 
quotes fioin Wilson, The Cobleis Prophecie, 1594, the 
following passage “[Enter Raph and other prisoners 
with weapons] . Sat . what are these ’ 

Raph Faith certaine pu fell owes of mine, that have 
bin mued vp” (sig F 4) 

505 Line 04 Thy other Edward —So Qq Ff have The 

506 Lines 65, 66 

Young Yorlc he is but BOOT, because both they 
Match not the high pefection of my loss 
So Qq Ff lead wafc/ii instead of The following 

explanation of the word boot is from Skene’s Exposition 
of Bifficill Words sub voce ‘"Bote signifies compen¬ 
sation or satisfaction and m all excambion, or cross¬ 
ing of lands or geare moveable, the anei part that gettis 
the better, givis ane Bote, or compensation to the uther ” 
^ed 1641, p 24) Compare Winter’s Tale, iv 4 690, and 
Heywood, I Edward IV in 1. “If I weie so mad to 
score, what boote wouldst thou give me?” (Works, i 44) 
The original meaning of the word is “good,” “advan¬ 
tage,” as in the phrase to boot See note 644 infra 

607 Line 68 And the beholders of this TRAGIC play — 
So Qq Ff have/ranfic^re 

608 Lines 71-73 

Richard yet lives, helVs blaeJc intelligencer; 

Only reserved their /actor, to buy souls. 

And send them thither 

1 One 


Then, the pluial possessive, is here used with reference 
to hell, that woid being given the sense of “powers of 
hell ” In a similar way we often find heami treated as 
a plural, cf)f v 5 21infia, and see Richaid II note 50 

609 Line 78 That I may live to say —So Qq Ff have 
and instead of to 

510 Line 84 The pi esentation of hut what I was —I 
suspect we should lead 

The presentation did of what I was 
% e. “meiely the semblance of what I formerly was ” The 
reference in this place is to i. 3 241-246 

511 Line 85 The flatteimg INDEX of a dii eful pageant. 
—Index, 111 Shakespeare’s time, meant the table of con¬ 
tents usually prefixed to a book Steevens says that, at 
the pageants displayed on public occasions, a brief scheme 
or index of the order and significance of the characters 
was often distributed among the spectators, so that they 
might understand the meaning of what was, usually, an 
allegorical representation In Hamlet, iii 4 52, 

W^hat act 

That roars so loud and thunders in the zndex, 

the word plainly means ‘ ‘ prologue, ” and this may perhaps 
be the meaning heie, namely, that the prologue flattered 
the hearers with false promises of a happy conclusion 

512 Lines 88-90 

A dream of what thou WERT , a breath, a bubble, 

A sign of dignity, a garish flag 
To be the aim of every dangerous shot 
Ff read as follows — 

A dreame of what thou wast, a gansh Flagge 
To be the ay me of every dangerous Shot, 

A sign of Dignity, a Breath, a Bubble, 

The arrangement in the text is that of Qq , from which 
we also take the formioci t, in line 88, instead of wast, the 
reading of Ff here and also m line 107 infra 

613 Line 97- DECLINE all this —Declinare apud gram- 
maticos, says Minsheu, est aliqmd per casus vanare 
(Cuide into Tongues, sub voce) The word is used, in the 
text, in the sense which it has in grammar, of gomg 
through the variations of a subject, as Margaret does in 
the lines that follow Compaie Troilus and Cressida, 
u 3 55 “I’ll deciine the whole question ” 

614 Lmes 98-104 

Q 1 prints this passage thus 

For happie wife, a most distressed widow, 

For loyfull Mother, one that wailes the name, 

For Queene, a verie caitiue crownd with care. 

For one being sued to, one that humbjie sues, 

For one commaunding all, obeyed of none, 

For one that scomd at me, now scomd of me 

F 1 prints it thus 

For happy Wife, a most distressed Widdow 
For lOyfull Mother, one that wailes the name 
For one being sued too, one that humbly sues • 

For Queene, a very Caytiflfe, crown’d with care: 

For she that scorn’d at me, now scorn’d of me: 

For she being feared of all, now feanng one 
For she commanding all, obey’d of none 

It is evident that some confusion has arisen in transcnb- 
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mg this passage, owing, probably, to some alteration or 
inseition having been made m the MS by the author 
Q 1 omits line 103, and punts line 104 before 102 No 
object IS gained bj the omission of that one Ime, and line 
104 IS more m its place at the end of the passage, an- 
sweiing as it does to line 96, the last of Margaret’s ques¬ 
tions On the other hand, F 1 is, probably, wrong in 
pnntmg in lines 102, 103, and 104, “For she" instead of 
“For one" and also in transposing lines 100,101 The ar¬ 
rangement of the text we have given is the same as that 
of the Cambridge edd , who cannot, certainly, be accused 
of any inordinate partiality for the leadings of F 1 

In lines 102,103, and 104 there is the same elliptical 
const! uction, one being omitted in the second part of all 
three sentences, but the meaning is sufficiently clear. 

515 Line 120 Think that thy babes were PAIRER than 
they ivei e —So Qq Ff have sweeter instead ol fairer, the 
latter epithet contrasts better vatla fouler in the next line 

516 Line 127 Windy attoi neys to their client tvoes — 
Ff heie read clients for client, by a mispnnt which is 
very common Qq have your for their no doubt the 
MS fiom which Q 1 was printed had yr (lepresentmg 
their, just as ye represented the), and the pnnter misread 
his copy The text is that given by Hanmer 

The meaning of the line is, woids aie the breathing 
agents through which woes, which m themselves are 
speechless, can act or be represented, in the same way as 
a client, who is poweiless to speak for himself, is repre¬ 
sented by an appointed agent or attorney Malone quotes 
the veiy similar metaphor in Venus and Adonis, 333-336 

So of concealed sorrow may be said 
Free vent of words love's fire doth assuage, 

But when tne heart's atio? ney once is mute, 

The cheni breaks, as desperate in his suit. 

Compare also line 413 below 

Be the aitoi ney of my love to her 

Shakespeare’s fondness for legal metaphors and expres¬ 
sions has been pointed out more than once See Mids 
Night’s Bream, note 11, and Borneo and Juliet, note 223 

517 Line 128 An?/succeetfers o/INTESTATE ;o 2 /s —So 
-Qq Ff read intestine Joys, already past, are regarded 
as having died without bequeathing any portion of their 
happiness, and so the any words succeed to an empty in¬ 
heritance 

518 Line 136 I hear his di urn —So Qq Ff read, “The 
Trumpet sounds ” 

519 Line 141* Wheie should be branded—Tf read 
where't, the correction is from Qq 

520 Line 142 The slaughter of the prince that ow’d that 
crown —In Middle English owe (A S dgan) means “pos¬ 
sess,” the 'veib own (A S dgnmn), which now has that 
signification, is a derivative of the possessive pronoun 
awn, which originally was the passive participle of owe, 
and meant what is possessed by anyone To owe after¬ 
wards came to signify “to possess someone else’s pro¬ 
perty,” and so “to be in debt,” which is now its only 
meaning Shakespeare often uses the word m its original 
signification. 
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521 Lines 169-172. 

Tetchy and waywai d was thy infancy, 

Thy school-days fi ightfIII, despeiate, wild, and furious. 
Thy prime of manhood daiing, bold, and ventiuous. 
Thy age conjirm'd, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody 
Qq have, in line 172, “bloody tieacherous," a reading 
which many editors adopt. We have kept the leading 
m Ff because we feel sure that, in revising the play, 
Shakespeaie would have been the fiist to avoid such a 
Jingle as ventw ous and treachei out at the end of twm suc¬ 
cessive lines. If w'e examine the whole of this speech, we 
shall find that it hears traces of being written in his 
earher style It begins with four lines of rhyme, and 
then—if we accept the Quarto readmg—we should have 
three lines following with trisyllable endings, the two last 
of which would be very suggestive of a false quasi-rhyme. 
It is true that sly and subtle may seem somewhat tautolo¬ 
gical, hut they are not more so than desperate and wild, 
01 daring and bold, m the two preceding lines Perhaps 
sly, and bloody was a hasty correction, but, surely, the 
latter epithet is the proper climax of the line Those who 
prefer the Quarto reading may point to the passage in 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, n 2 609 

Remorseless, treacherous, lechei ous, kmdiess villain, 

where there is perhaps a woise j’mgle in tieacherous and 
lechei ous; but it must be remembered that Hamlet is in 
a great passion at this point of his speech, while the 
duchess is here speaking, not under the influence of 
passion, but of solemn indignation We should prefer, if 
we adopt the reading of Qq , to invert the order of the 
last two words, thus, treacherous, bloody 

522 Lines 174-177 

What comf07 table hour canst thou name. 

That ever grac'd me in thy company? 

K Bich. Faith, none, but Humphrey hour, that 
call'd your grace 

To breakfast once forth of my company 
In line 175, In is the readmg of Qq Ff have with 
None of the commentators have satisfactorily explained 
the point of this speech, assuming that it ever had one 
F 1 regarded Sower" as the name of a person, 

and therefore printed the two words in italics, the type in 
which It was then the rule to print all proper names In 
Qq , however, the woids “ Humphrey houre” are pnnted 
in the same Boman type as the rest of the speech It 
seems more likely that some particular hour or occasion 
was meant, than that Humphrey Hour should he simply 
the name of someone Malone supposed that Humphrey 
hour was merely a fanciful phrase “for hour, like Tom 
Troth for truth, and twenty more such terms,” but this 
is hardly an adequate explanation We could not sub¬ 
stitute the mere word hour in this place It may he that 
Bichard here personifies and christens that hour which, 
on some particular day, summoned his mother to break¬ 
fast away from lum A similar explanation to this was 
suggested by Steevens (Var Ed vol xix p 180), and he 
quotes the foUowmg passage from The Wit of a Woman, 
1004 “ Gentlemen, time makes us brief our old mistress, 
Howe, is at hand.” Humphrey hour, if it meant “hungry 
time” or “meal time,” must have had some allusion to 
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the phrase “ to dine with Duke Humphrey,” winch meant 
to go without one’s dinnei, like the gallants who, at the 
dinnei hour, “keepe duke Humfrye company in Poules, 
because they know not where to get their dinners abroad” 
(Nash, Prognostication for this yeai, &c, 1591) iSIr 
Kinnear indeed has proposed to read tK hungry hour 
(Cruces Shakespeareanse, p 270) But although tins may in¬ 
dicate the sense of the passage, it can hardly be accepted 
as the genuine reading 

The cant expression Humphrey may refer to some other 
appetite than hunger. It would be quite in keeping with 
Richard’s character and with Ins cynical indifference to 
common decency, that he should intend here an allusion 
to some scandal against his mothei It must be confessed 
that he has received considerable provocation, and his 
next words seem to indicate that he could say more if 
further provoked. 

528 Lines 184, 186: 

Either thou wilt du, by God’s just ordinance, 

Or I With grief and ixtreme age shall perish 
Either is to be pronounced as a monosyllable Compare 
1 2 64, and lULdsummer Night’s Dream, n 1 32. Pope 
read thou ’It for thou unit, but this is inadmissible, smce 
the emphasis is on thou, which is opposed to/in hne 186 

524. Line 188. Therefore take with thee my most heavy 
curse —So Qq Ef have greeuous for heavy 

525 Line 199 Stay, madam; I must speak a word 
with you —So Qq , Ff have talke instead of speak; per¬ 
haps the author intended to write. “I must talk awhile 
with you ” 

526 Lines 200, 201. 

1 have no more sons qf the royal blood 

For thee to MURDER for my daughters, Richaid. 

We have preferied the reading of Qq here because it 
avoids the jingle of slaughter and daughters 

527 Lines 200-430 —See scene 3 hnes 40-42 supra It 
was during the Christmas of 1483 that Richmond, having 
escaped to Brittany, on the failure of Buckingham’s rising, 
met Dorset and other of the insurgent leaders at Rennes, 
and promised them to make Elizabeth his queen so soon 
as he should obtain the crown of England. When the news 
of this leached Richard, “beyng sore dysmaied and in 
manerdespeiate, . he clerely determined to reconcile 
to his fauoure his brothers wife queue Ehzabeth either 
by faire wordes or liberall promises, jQrmely beleuynge, 
her fauour once obteined, that she would not stick to 
comraite and louynglye credite to him the rule and gou- 
emaunce both of her and her daughters ” Accordingly, 
Hall continues (p 406), he sent messengers to the queen 
where she lay in sanctuary, who so persuaded her by their 
reasonmg and promises “that she began somewhat to 
relent and to geue to theim no deffe eare, insomuch that 
she faithfully promised to submyt and yelde her selfe fully 
and frankely to the kynges will and pleasure ” This was 
in March, 1484 The next Christmas Richard’s wife Anne 
fell sick, and he then at once offered his hand to Eliza¬ 
beth Shakespeare, in the present scene (see lines 620 
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and following, infra), throws together Buckingham’s 
abortive using in 1483 (when Richmond, having been 
separated fiom his fleet, failed to laud on the Dorset 
coast), and Richmond’s successful landing in August, 1485, 
at Milford Haven 

528 Lines 212-218 —In this passage, and mimes 343-361, 

below, we have examples of a fashion taken 

from the wntei’s of the Greek tragedies, and already noted 
m I Heniy VI note 207 Compaie Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, i 2, and III Henry VI note 200 

529 Line 212 she is OP ROYAL BLOOD —So Qq Ff 
read “she is a Roy all Pnncesse ” 


530 Lines 227, 228. 

No doubt the murdei ous knife was dull and blunt 

Till it was whetted on thy stone-haid heart 
Compare II Henry IV. iv 5 107, 108, and Merchant of 
Venice, note 282 

631 Line 230 But that STILL use of grief makes wild 
gnef tame —Still as an adjective, with the meaning of 
“frequent” or “constant,” is not very common It oc¬ 
curs, however, in Titus Andronicus, ui 2 45 

And by still practice learn to know thy meaning 

632 Lines 269-261. 

That thou dost love my daughter PROM thy soul' 

So, from thy souVs love, didst thou love her bi others; 

And, from my heai t's love, 1 do thank thee for it 
Richard, in line 256, has said that he loves Elizabeth's 
daughter fiom his soul, meaumg, with his whole heart 
Elizabeth, in this passage, giving from the meaning of 
“ outside of,” says that his love neither is nor has been 
a love from within his heart Such a use of the word 
from, though forced in the present instance, was not 
uncommon in Elizabethan English Compare Twelfth 
Night, 1 . 6 208* “This is/jom ray commission," ie. “this 
is outside, not included m, my commission ” 


533 Line 267 

Q Eliz What, thou'^ 

K Rich- Even I: what think you of it, madam ^ 
This is Capell’s reading Qq have I, even I, Ff read 
“ Even so How thinke you of it?” 

534. Lmes 276, 277. 

tohich, say 'to her, did drain 
The purple sap from her sweet brothers* BODIES 
Bodies ifa Rowe’s correction for body, the reading of Ff, 
Qq omit the passage 

636 Line 278; And bid her WIPE her weeping eyes 
wildial.^'&o Ff , an infinitely better line, m spite of the 
alliteration, than the ofScious emendation of Qq 

And bid her dry her weeping eyes therewith. 


686 Lines 282, 283: 

ay, and, for hei sake. 

Mad*St quick conveyance with hei good aunt Anne 
See note 32 supra 

687 Lines 288-842 —The whole of this passage is 
omitted by Qq 
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538 Line 289 Nay, them indeed she cannot choose hut 
LOVE thee —This is Tyiwhitt’s reading Ff have hate in¬ 
stead ol looe^ but the coriection is fully justified by the 
following line, as well as by line 2’79 sujpra 

»39 Lines 303, 304 

oans 

Endur'd of her, for ivhom you Bin like sorrow 
The form hid of the past tense of &ide=bear, endure, is 
unique in Shakespeare, and I have not met with an 
example of it elsewhere The following example of the 
form a5id=abode, the past tense of the verb abide, is 
given together with others in the Philological Society’s 
Bictionaiy, suh voce Abide “also Rome her selfe the 
other name wherof to utter, is counted an impious 
& unlawfnil thing which . Valei ms Soranus blurted 
out, & soon after ahtd the smart for it’ (Plmy, Naturall 
Historic, Holland’s translation, vol i p 59) 

540 Lines 310-315 —Hall, ut supra, note 627, says that 
the messengers whom Packard sent to Elizabeth “should 
so largely promes promocions innumerable and benefites, 
not onely to her but also to her sonne lorde Thomas 
Marques Dorcett, that they should brjnge her yf it were 
possible into some wanhope, or as some men sale into a 
fooles paradise And so she . . . sente letters to the 
marques her sonne beynge then at Parys with the erle 
of Richmonde, willynge him in any wise to leaue the 
earle and without delaie to repaire into England where, 
for him were prouided great honours and honorable pro¬ 
mocions.” 

641 Lines 321-324 

The liquid dtops of tears that you have shed 
Shall come again, tiansform'd to oi lent pearl. 
Advantaging their loan with interest 
Op TEN-f iwies double gain of happiness 
E 1 misprints loue for lone (i e loan) in line 323, and 
often for of ten in line 324 The corrections are CapelTs 

The tears shed are, as it were, a loan to the “distressful 
times,” they will be repaid m the shape of “orient pearls,” 
the value of the loan being at the same time augmented 
by the addition of inteiest, m the shape of happiness, 
twenty times as great as the former sorrow The noun 
advantage means “interest” or “profit,” in Merchant of 
Venice, i 3 70, 71 

Methou^ht you said you neither lend nor borrow 

Upon advautaffe, 

and from the noun thus used was derived the verb which 
we have in the present passage Compare, with lines 321, 
322, Two Gent of Verona, in. 1 224: 

A sea of melting' pearl, which some call tears 

542 Line 348: To WAIL the title, as her mother doth — 
So Qq The word is misprinted vaile m Ff. 

643 Line 355, Say, I, her sovereign, am her subject LOVE 
—Ff read “Aer Subject law ” Love is from Qq. Pope 
reads now, which Walker approves 

544 Lines 363-365: 

Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves 

K Rich, Harp not on that string, madam; that is past 

Q Eliz. Harp on it stdl shall I till heartstrings break, 

S28 


These lines are heie given as they stand in Q l Q 2 
omits line 364, and gives line 365 to King Q 3 and the 
following Qq also omitted line 364, but made Ime 365 a 
continuation of Elizabeth’s preceding speech F 1 re¬ 
stored line 364, hut placed it, wiongly, after hne 366 

645 Line 366 Now, by my GEORGE, my garter, and my 
crown —The George, as well as the garter, is part of the 
insignia of the order of the Garter It is a figure of St 
George on horseback, pieiciug the dragon with his lance 
A similar design is home on the reverse of the current 
sovereign, in fact it was the commonest way of depicting 
tlie saint He is so represented, for instance, over the 
western door of the cathedral at Bdle in Switzeiland 
The present passage is an anachronism, as is the similar 
one m II Henry VI iv 1 29 The Goorge was not added 
to the insignia of the order till Henry VII's reign. 

546 Line 368 I mear—.—M. have I sweare Qq • “1 
sweare by nothing,’' having evidently taken the last two 
words by mistake from the beginning of next line 

547 Line 369 Thy George, profan'd, hath lost his holt 
honour —So Qq Ff have lordly Perhaps saintly would 
be a better epithet than either 

548 Lines 373-377 

Swear, then, by something that thou hast not wrong'd 

K Rich Then by myself ,— 

Q. Eliz Thyself is self-misus'd 

K Rich Now, by the world,— 

Q Eliz 'Tis full of thy foul wrongs, 

K. Rich My father's death, — 

Q. Eliz Thy life hath that dishonour'd, 

K Rich Why, then, by God, — 

This IS the arrangement of Ff. In Qq line 874 comes 
after line 376, and Elizabeth’s answer runs: “Thy selfe 
thy selfe misusest " The objection to this arrangement 
IS that Richard’s words, “ Why, then, by God,” following 
directly after “ Then by myself,” make him almost put 
himself on an equality with God In the arrangement of 
Ff, which we follow, Ehzabeth refuses to beheve Richard 
when swearing by the honours or dignities which he has 
usurped and degraded, she then says. 

Swear, then, by something that thoit hast not wrong'd 

Richard answers, half-mockingly • Then by myself, as 
though he would say “You must admit that I have 
never wrong’d myself " Her retort rouses him to more 
senousuess in his next speech Now by the world Ff to 
avoid profanity read Heaven instead of God, in hne 377, 
as usual. 

549. Lines 378-380: 

If thou hadst feared to break an oath by Him, 

The unity the king THT brother made 
Had not been broken, nor my brother slam 
So Qq , 'With the exception that all but Q 7, Q 8 read my 
brother in hne 379— a mistake arising no doubt from the 
occurrence of the words in the next line Ff read: 

If thou didd’st feare to breake an Oath with him. 

The unity the King my husband made, 

Thou had’st not broken, nor my Brothers died 

This IS one of the passages to which Mr Daniel refers 
(Introd, to Reprmt of Q 1, p. xvu note), in support of his 
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contention that the original author of the play thought 
Giey to be one of the queen's brothers (see note 224 
mpia) The leading husband was, of course, an attempt 
to correct the obvious erroi my brother, for it was Eduard 
who tiled to leconcile the opposing factions (see act ii 
sc 1) But here, as in othei instances, the wiong "woid 
was altered 

550 Lines 385, 380 

Which now, TOO tender BEDFELLOWS/oi dust. 

Thy b)olcen faith hath made Ap^eyfo) loouns 
So Capell, adopting a conjectuie by Rodeiick The ap¬ 
parent antithesis between dust and worms can haidly 
have been intentional Both Qq and Ef read tioo, but 
this IS very likely only a printei’s eiioi The woids to, 
too, and tivo seem to have often been confounded by the 
old printers Qq read playfelloiis, Ef bed/ellowes In 
line 386 Ef read the for a 

551 Line 392 Ungouem’d youth, to load it IN their age 
—This IS the reading of the first four Quartos Q 5 mis¬ 
printed with for in, and the mistake was copied in Ff 

552 Line 396. Misufd ere us'd, by time misus’d o’eb- 
PAST—SoQq Ef read 

Misus d ere us'd, by times tll-vs'd repast 

The punter no doubt, as E-olfe says, meant to have 
given oiepast —as he did in line 388—and the first letter 
slipped out 

553. Lines 398, 399 

my dangerous ATTEMPT 
Of hostile arms' 

So Qq Ef have affaires for attempt 

554 Line 403. with PURE heart's love —So Qq Ef have 
deere 

555 Lines 407, 408 

Without her, follows to myself and thee, 

Herself, the land, and many a Christian soul 
So Ff The reading of Qq is 

Without her followes to t/its land and me. 

To t/tee, her selfe, and inanie a Christian soule 

The reading of Ef preserves the climax better, for 
Richard means to say that the calamities, which will re¬ 
sult from his failure to secure his right to the throne, will 
not only affect them personally and their country, but 
also many others 

556 Lines 424, 425 

Where, in that NEST OF SPIOERY, tJiey shall breed 
Selves of themselves, to your recomforture 
There is an allusion, as Steevens pointed out, to the fable 
of the phoenix, at the end of every thousand years it 
made itself a funeral pile of myrrh and spices, upon which 
it was consumed, and another was said to be bom out of 
its ashes Mr Green (Shakespeare and the Emblem 
Writers, p 330) quotes from An Elegie, or Friends Pas¬ 
sion, for his Astrophill, the following lines* 

The Phoenix left sweet Arable; 

And on a cedar, m this coast. 

Built up her tomb of sptcerte, 

—The Phoenix Nest, 1593 (Park’s reprint. 1814, P 3) 

Recomforture occurs nowhere else in Shakespeare He 


uses the participle lecomfoited once, in Coiiolanus, v 
4 51 Cotgiave explams lecowfort as “great solace, or 
comfort, much consolation,” and Baret, Alveaiie, sub 
voce, has “ Thou hast remued my spirits, 01 recomforted 
my halt Reddidisti animum Ter ” Qq read recom- 
fituie 

551 Lines 432-537 —In October, 1484, when the breach 
between Buckingham and Richard happened, the duke. 
Hall says (p 393), “ymmecliately piepaied open warre 
agaynste hym [cf iv 3 47,48], and perswaded all his com¬ 
plices and partakers that euery man shoulde in his quarter 
with all diligence reyse vp the people and make a commo- 
cion And by this meanes, almooste in one moniente Thomas 
Mai ques Doiset [having comei] out of sanctuarye where he 
sith the begynnynge of Richardes daies had coutynued, 
whose life by the onely helpe of sir Thomas Louell esquyer 
was preserued from all daungier and perell gathered 
together a gi'eate bande of men in Yoikeshire Sir Ed- 
warde Coui tney and Peter his brothei bishop of Exsetter, 
reised another army m deuonshire and comewall In 
kente, Richarde Guylforde and other gentlemen, collected 
a great companye of souldyoures and openly beganne 
waiTe ” Following Hall’s account, Shakespeare repre¬ 
sents Richard as setting out with an army to oppose 
Buckingham, see iv 3 56, and line 136 of the present 
scene We now gather from lines 443, 450, that Richard 
is going to Salisbury, in order (as Hall shows) first of all 
to overthrow the army of Buckingham, the leader of the 
insurrection Richmond, who had sailed from St Male, 
reached Poole in Dorsetshire, but his fleet had been scat¬ 
tered by tempest, and no landing was made on account 
of the apparent hostility of those on shore The court¬ 
ship of Princess Elizabeth took place m 1485, but Shake¬ 
speare, foi leasons which it is not haid to discern, chose 
to regard this unsuccessful rising, in 1484, as belonging to 
the same year with the insurrection by which Richmond 
gained the throne in 1486 According to Hall’s account 
of this latter event (p 410) “the erle . . . arryued in 
Wales m the euenyng [of August 7] at a porte called Myl- 
ford Hauen and m continet tooke land and came to a 
place called Dalles . And ... at the sonne rysyng 
remoued to harfford west, where he was applauded and 
receaued of the people with great loye ” The statement 
of Richmond’s arrival in Dorsetshire comes in, rather un¬ 
intelligibly, in line 621, when everywhere else he is said 
to be on the western coast 

Shakespeare places the scene in London, but “Kynge 
Rychard at this ceason,” Hall says (p 412), “kepynge his 
howse in the castell of Notyngham sent to Ihon duke 
of Norfolke, Henry earle of Northumberlande, Thomas 
earle of Surrey and to other of his especiall and trusty 
frendesof thenobilitie . wyllynge theim to mustre” 
their servants and tenants and “repairs to his presence 
with all spede and diligence ” 


IHall says “ came,” but he misunderstands Polydore Virgil’s words, 
which are: ** uno fere momento ac tempore, Thomas marchio Dorces- 
tnae de asylo egressus, ac ab omni penculo, opera Thomoe RouelU 
seruatus . agros passim incolentes ad arma conatat, initiurague 
belli facit” (lib ) 

2 Perhaps West Dale Pomt, about 2 I miles north-west of St Anne’s 
Head, and very nearly the distance named from Haverfordwest. 
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558. Lines 434, 4S5 

to THE SHORE 

Throng many doubtful holloiv-heartedfi lends. 

So Qq Ff lead “to our shores ” 

559 Line 443 Fly to the duke —[To Ratcliff] Post thou 
to Salisbury —So Qq Neither they nor Ff maik Catesby’s 
entrance until line 530 Ff read 

Rich Catesby, flye to the Duke 
Cat I wUI, my Lord, with all conuenient habte 
Rzc/i Catesby come hither, poste to Salisbury 
Catesby, in Richard’s second speech, is an evident mis¬ 
take for Batch ff But the intei posed speech for Catesby 
weakens the force of the passage 

560 Line 466 Stirr’d up by Dorset, Buckingham, and 
Ely —So Qq Ff read Morton instead of My 

561 Line 470 What heir of York is there alive but we'^ 
—Richard had been declared the undoubted heir of 
Richaid, Duke of York, his father A stionger claim 
would have belonged to the daughters of Edward TV, 
and to the two children of George, Duke of Clarence, but, 
as Ritson noticed, Edward’s children had been pro¬ 
nounced illegitimate, and Clarence's attainder for high 
treason excluded the claim of his issue See note 4 supra 

562 Line 482 No, my good lord, my fnends are in the 
north —Stanley’s lands were m Cheshire and Lancashire, 
he had, too, consideiable powei in North "Wales. For 
what follows see note 18. 

563 Line 489 AT, AY, thou wouldst be gone to join with 
Richmond —So Qq, except that both they and Ff use 1 
instead of ay Ff, most probably by accident, omit the 
first Ay 

564 Line 490 I will not trust you, sir.—SoQq. Ff. have 
But I’ll not trust thee 

665 Lines 499, 500: 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate 
Bishop of Exeter, his elder BROTHER 
See note 657. These Courtneys or Courtenays were, how¬ 
ever, not brothers, but cousins (French, p 249) Qq have 
brother there for elder bi other. 

566 Lines 503, 504 

evei'y hour more COMPETITORS 
Flock to the lebels 

Shakespeare nearly always uses the word competitor with 
the unusual meaning of “associate,” not “rival ” 

567 line 512- 

No man knows whither. 

K Rich. Oh, I cry THEE mercy 

Pope inserted Oh, which Ff omit Qq , which have a 
different and very faulty version of the whole passage 
<608-513), read “01 cry you mercie.” 

ACT lY. Scene 5. 

568. Lmes 2, 3 

in the sty of this most bloody boar, 

My son George Stanley is frank'd up in hold 
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So Qq Ff have “ the most deadly ” As regaids flank'd 
up, see note 151 supia 

569 Lines 6-8 

So, get thee gone, commend me to thy lotd 
Say that the queen hath heartily consented 
He should espouse Elizabeth her daughter 
Qq , which most editors follow, omit these lines here, in¬ 
serting lines 7 and 8 after hne 19 tnfia But the airange- 
ment of Ff is, on the whole, the best Urswick wants 
Stanley to declare for Richmond Stanley answei s that he 
cannot do so openly at piesent, and then, before sending 
him off, commumcates the important news of Elizabeth’s 
consent to the proposed maniage of her daughter to 
Richmond This announcement comes much more pro¬ 
perly at the beginning of the scene than thrust in, as a 
mere afterthought, at the end 

We have omitted withall, which Ff prefix at the begin¬ 
ning of hne 7. 

570 Lines 12-16, 17: 

Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned soldier; 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir William Stanley, 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir James Blunt, 
And Rioe ap Thomas, with a valiant crew; 

And towards London they do bend their course. 

Hall says that while Richmond was at Haverfordwest, 
“ Arnold Buttler a valiaunt capitain, declared to 
hym that the penbrochians were ready to seme and geue 
their attendaunce on their natural and immediate lord 
lasper erle of Pembroke ” (p 410) While advancing from 
Carmarthen, “sodeynly he was by his espialles asser- 
teynedi that Sir Walter Harbei’t and Bice app Thomas 
w'ere m harnes before hym ready to encountre wyth hys 
armye and to stoppe their passage Wheiefore . . he 
firste determyned to sett on theim . . But to thentent 

his frendes shoulde knowe wyth what dexteiite his at¬ 
tempted entreprice proceeded forwarde, he sente 
letters to the ladye Maigarete his mother, to the 
Lorde Stanley and his brother, to Talbote and to other 
his trustie frendes, declarynge to theim, that he en- 
tended to passe ouer ye ryuer of Seueine at Shrewsburye, 
and so to passe directely to the citee of London ” While 
marching tow aids Shrewsbury “there met and saluted 
him Bice ap Thomas, wath a goodly bad of W^elshmen 
whiche submitted himselfe whole to his ordie and 
commaundement This man and Sir Walter Herbert, 
Hall says (p 412), mled Wales “with egall poivre and 
lyke aucthoritee, ” Richard supposed them both to be 
faithful to his cause. Richmond having reached New¬ 
port, “ in the euenynge, the same daie came to hym sir 
George 2 Talbott with the whole powre of the younge 
Earle of Shrewsburye [his elder brother] then beyng in 
warde, which were accompted to the number of twoo 
thousande men And thus his powre encreasynge he ar- 
ryued at the towne of Stafforde and there pawsed. To 


1 Informed 

2 Hall here calls this personage George, but tnfra, p 414 , gives him 
his nght name of Gilbert. He led the right wing at the battle of Bos- 
worth See note 594 
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whom came Sir llyam Stanley accompaignied with a 
fewe persones” (Hall, p 411, copying Polydoie Viigil) 
The Eail of Oxfoid and Sir James Blunt had joined Rich¬ 
mond m Pans (See notes 16 and 24 supi a ) It does not 
appear at \vhat time Sir Waltei Herbert joined Rich¬ 
mond, or whether he did moie than keep aloof from 
Richard 

ACT Y Scene 1. 

671 Line 1 —For particulais of Buckingham’s capture 
see note 10 The date of his execution was 2d November, 
14S3 Johnson proposed to add this scene to the pre¬ 
ceding act but surely that act is long enough already 
It would be better to have ended it befoie the entrance 
of Ratcliff m scene 4, line 431. 

672 Line 2 No, tny good lord, therefore he patient — 
This line, and the other speech of the Sheriff’s (line 11), 
are given in Qq to Ratcliff But it was John Mytton, 
Sheriff of Shiopshire, who arrested Buckingham. There 
is no historical ground for supposing Ratchff to have been 
present, though as he was always ready to do Richard’s 
duty woik, he would certainly, dramatically speaking, 
not be out of place in this scene. 

573 Line 3 Rivets, Grey —So Qq Ff h&yeGiayand 
Rivets 

674 Line 4. Holy King Hem y — King Henry VI was 
not absolutely canonized, though miracles were said to 
have taken place at his tomb, and he was regarded as a 
saint by many people Henry VII would have canonized 
him, but that motives of economy prevailed 

575 Line 5: miscart led —For the use of miscarried in 
this sense, compare II Henry IV. iv. 1 129 

Have since 7niscayrtect under Bohngbroke 

576 Lines 10,11* 

This IS All-Souls’ day, fellow, is it not^ 

Sher It is 

So Ff Qq havefelloios, as if Buckingham addressed all 
the guards, they also add 3fy Loid to the Sheriff’s an¬ 
swer. Byce prefers the reading of Qq., and in a note 
<94) he contends that “it seems rather odd that Buck¬ 
ingham should call the Sheriff ‘fellow,’ and as odd that 
the Shenff (see his preceding speech) should reply as 
curtly ” But there seems no reason why Buckingham 
should address the question to all the guaid Fellow 
generally used by a superior to an inferior It is quite 
possible that the Sheriff might resent that mode of 
address, in which case, in answering, he would not give 
Buckingham his title 

677, Line 12 : Why, then All-Souls’ day is my body’s 
DOOMSDAY— The 2nd November is the day which the 
Roman Catholic Church keeps in honour of all the de¬ 
parted For doomsday=the day of a person’s death, 
compare Romeo and Juliet v 3 234 

Their stolen marriage day was Tybalt’s dootnsday 

578 Lines 13-16 —See ii. 1 29-40 

579 Line 20 That high All-seer which 1 dallied with 
—Which IS frequently used foi who or whom, as in the 


ACT V Scene 2. 

first sentence of the Church of England’s veision of the 
Lord’s Prayer Qq have that 

580 Line 25 Thus Maigarefs curse FALLS HEA^’Y on 
MY NECK —The leference in this and the subsequent line 
is to 1 3. 2S9-303 The reading in the text is that of Ff 
Qq have is fallen upon my head 

581 Line 28 Come, SIRS, CONVEY ME to the block of 
shame —This is the reading of Qq IT have “Come lead 
me officers ” 

ACT V. Scene 2 

582—From Shrewsbury (see above, note 570) Rich¬ 
mond maiched to Lichfield, and fiom Lichfield to Tam- 
woith The latter place is about five-and-twenty miles 
m a straight hne westward from Leicester Market Bos- 
worth, lymg about half-way between Tam worth and 
Leicestei, is in Leicestershire, about five miles from the 
borders of that county and Warwickshire The meet- 
mg between Henry and his father-in-law took place at 
Atherstone, a small town about nine or ten miles to the 
south-east of Tamwoith, and about eight miles to the 
south-west of Market Bosworth. Stanley had retired to 
Atherstone when he heard that Richmond was marching 
from Wales to Lichfield, in orden to avoid suspicion; as 
he wished Richard, who held his son George as a hostage, 
to believe that he was still favourable to the king’s cause 
Fiom the account given in Hall (p 418) it would appear 
that Richmond got separated from his army when near 
Tamworth, and had to pass the night in a small village 
about thiee miles from that town. At the dawn of the 
next day he rej’oined his army, but left them almost 
immediately to go to Atherstone m order to meet his 
stepfather 

683 Line 7. The weetohed, bloody, and usurping boar 
—Walker says (vol iii p 175) that wretched is palpably 
wrong, and Collier’s Old Corrector calmly altered it to 
reckless Wretched is certainly generally used in a con¬ 
temptuous sense, but it is also used as an epithet applied 
to viUains, just as wt etch itself is used of a very wicked 
person Compare Othello, v 1 41, where Rodengo says* 
“0 wt etched villain I” evidently meaning lago; and, a 
still more forcible instance, Luciece, line 999. 

Such ’wretched hands such turetched blood should spill • 

both hands and blood, m this case, being Tarqum’s 

684 Lines S, 9 * 

That SPOIL’D your summer fields and fruitful vines. 
Swills your wat m blood like wash 
Capell altered spoiVd to spoils, and Pope printed Swill'd 
instead of Sioills; but the sudden change from the past 
to the present tense is common enough in Shakespeare, 
and mdeed in all poets Poetry would be tembly crippled 
if such a reasonable hcense as this were not permitted. 

586 Line 10 this foul SWINE.— Shakespeare uses swine, 
in the singular, m four other passages; for instance in 
Love's Labour's Lost, iv 2 91. “pearl enough for a 
swine.*' 

586 Line 11 Lies rww even in the centre of this isle — 
So Qq ; Ff have. “Jsnow.” 
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587. Line 17 Every man’s conscie7ice is a thousand 3IEN 
—So M , Qq have swoids, which many editors piefei 
Blackstone pointed out that the line is a paraphrase of 
the well-known proveib Conscientia mdle testes Men is 
more hkely to have been in the original text than swoids 

ACT V Scene 3 

688 —The first two portions of this scene (lines 1-46) are 
usually omitted on the stage, and the remamderis divided 
into two separate scenes, the one lepresenting the tent of 
Richard, the other that of Richmond As represented 
on the stage in Shakespeare's time, this scene could not 
but be open to ridicule, for the tents of Richaid and 
Richmond must have been close together, and the hostile 
armies, or as much of them as were impersonated, must 
have been rubbing shoulders together all the night before 
the battle Rolfe quotes from G-rant White what ap¬ 
pears to us a veiy foohsh note on this subject '‘ We now, 
by the aid of scene-pamters and carpenters, and at the 
sound of the prompter’s whistle, sepaiate the representa¬ 
tives of York and Lancaster by certain yards of coloured 
canvas, and our stage ghosts addiess themselves to Rich¬ 
ard only, and there aie those who, forgetting that the 
stage does not, never can, and should not if it could, 
represent the facts of real life, think that we have gained 
greatly by the change ” Certainly the effect of the mo¬ 
dem stage-arrangement is that the ghosts “address 
themselves to Richard only,” but we believe Shakespeare 
would have been the first to recognize the fact that the 
dramatic force of the situation is thereby increased, and 
that his poetry only suffered by being spoken amid sur- 
roundmgs which distracted, by their ridiculous incon¬ 
gruity, the minds of the audience from the language of 
the characters, and from the incidents represented It 
would be just as sensible to regret the time when per¬ 
spective was unknown, and when painters necessaiily 
represented objects, whether near or distant, in the same 
plane, as to affect to sigh over the times when the want 
of any stage machinery pi evented the dramatist from 
havmg appropriate scenes for the action of his play 

589 Line 7. Tip loith my tent' hei e will I he to-night — 
Ff and Q 7, Q 8 have. Up loith my tent > but the first 
six quartos have, “ Up with my tent there ' ” inserting the 
word there, which is quite unnecessary and spoils the 
rhythm of the line, but is, nevertheless, rigidly preserved 
by the fanatical worshippers of Q 1 It is just the sort 
of insertion that anyone ignorant of rhythm would have 
made 

690 Line 11 battalia —See foot-note, Qq have bat¬ 
talion Shakespeaie only uses that word in one other 
passage, Hamlet, iv 5 78, 79- 

they come not single spies. 

But m battalions, 

where F. 1, F 2 have distinctly battaliaes, Qq have bat- 
talians; F. 3, F 4 battels It is quite possible that the 
word, which is a merely anglicized form of the Italian 
battaglia, meant httle more than battle, when used in the 
sense of “the mam body of the army” Compare III 
Henry VI i 1.8, “ Charg’d our mam battle’s front ” 
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591 Line 19 —Among those who have come on with 
Richmond Ff. have Dorset, and Hall’s woids (see note 
557) would seem to justify this, but Doiset was in Fiance 
at this time See note 14 

592 Line 22 Sii Wdham Brandon —This was the son 
of Su William Biandon by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Robeit Wingfield He was the father of Charles 
Brandon, who was treated with great favoui by Rich¬ 
mond when he came to the thione, and became one of 
Henry VIII’s chosen companions in Ins youth, both as 
pi nice and king Chailes Brandon was created Duke of 
Suffolk, and he is one of the chaiacters in Heniy VIII 
Sir William Biandonvins killed by Richard’s own hand 
in a furious onslaught at the battle of Boswoith Hall 
says(p 418) “Ryng Rj chard set on so shaipely at the 
first Brout yt he oueithrew tlieiles standaide, and slew 
Su William Biandon his standarde beaier ” 

593 Lines 23-26 —In Qq these lines are inserted be¬ 
tween lines 44 and 45, and lines 27, 28, and 43 are omitted 
There can be no doubt that the aiiangement in Ff. is the 
right one 

594 Lines 27-34.—Hall(p 414) gives the following ac¬ 
count of the circumstances referred to in this passage- 
“ In the morning be time he caused his men to put on 
there aimure & appareyl ths selfes redy to fight & geue 
battail, & sent to ye lord Stanley (which was now come 
w* his bade in a place indiffeiently betwene both ye ar¬ 
mies) requiryng him w‘ his me to approche nere to his 
army & to help to set ye souldiours in ariay, he answered 
yt therle should set his awne me in a good order of bat- 
taile while he would array his copaigny, & come to him 
m time conuement Which answers made otherwise 
then therle thought or would haue ludged, considering 
y® oportunite of the time <& the w-aite of y« busines, & 
although he was there w^all, a litle vexed, began some¬ 
what to hang ye hedde, yet he wtout any time delaiyng 
compelled by necessite, after this maner mstructed <fe 
ordred his men He made his fonvard somewhat single 
and slender, accordjng to ye small nober of his people 
In ye Frount he placed the archers, of whome he made 
captain Ihd erle of Oxford to the light wyng of y® bat- 
taill he appoynted, sir Gylbert Talbott to be y* leder to 
ye left wmg he assigned Sir Ihon Sauage, & he w^ y® 
aide of ye lord Staley accompaignied with therle of Pen- 
broke hauyng a good compaignie of horsmen and a small 
nomber of footmen For all his hole nober exceeded not 
V thousaide men beside the powr of the Stanleys, wherof 
iij thousands were in the felde vnder the stadard of sir 
William Stanley The kynges nomber was doble as muche 

more ” 

595 Lines 47, 48. 

What IS ’t o’clock'^ 

Oate It’s supper-time, my loi d; 

It’s nine o’clock 

Q 1. has 

It IS sixe of clocke, full supper time 

Nine o’clock would certainly be a late hour for supper in 
Richard’s time But we know from Richmond’s speech 
(see above, line 19) that the sun had already set, and, as it 
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was the 22nd August, it must have been now at least two 
hours later than six o’clock 

596. Line 49 Give Die some ink and paper —Pope omitted 
this broken line on the ground that Richard asked later 
(line 74), Is ink and papei leady'^ But it will be no¬ 
ticed that thioiighout this scene Richaid’s manner is 
abrupt and hurried, which was undoubtedly intended by 
the dramatist to show how preoccupied his mmd was at 
this ciisis of his fate. 

597 Lines 58, 59 

K. Rich Catesby,— 

Cate My lord ^ 

K Rich. Send out a puisuiL'ant-at-aims. 
Qq have. 

A' RicJt Catesby I 
Rtti My lord 

Ff : 

A' Rich Ratcliffe 
Rat My lord 

It seems pretty evident that there was here a confusion, 
by no means uncommon, as to the name prefixed to one 
of the speeches. It is possible that the dramatist first 
intended Richard to address Ratcli^ here, but after¬ 
wards changed his mind Qq and Ff. agree in reading 
Ratcliff in lines 66 and 70 below 

598 Line 63 Give me a watch — This is generally ex¬ 
plained, as in our foot-note, to mean “watch-light,” or 
“watchmg-candle ” Baret, 1573, gives under Watch 
‘^Watching lanipes or candels,” and Minsheu, 1599, 
gives, under Candles, “ a watch Candle ” These candles 
were supposed to be marked in ceitain divisions, each 
division being calculated to bum a certain time Allu¬ 
sion to lights IS made in line 180 below, “The lights bum 
blue.” Otherwise there would seem to be no leason why 
watch should not mean a timepiece. Shakespeare makes 
mention of watches in several places, e g Twelfth Night, 
11 5 66 “wind up my watch” This is the only place, 
however, where he makes any allusion to watch or watch¬ 
ing candles 

699 Line 64 Saddle WHITE Surrey /or the field to-mor¬ 
row —Hall says (p 412) that Richaid was “mounted on a 
gieate white courser ” The name would appear to have 
been invented by Shakespeare 

600 Line 65 Look that my staves he sound, and not too 

heavy —It was the custom to carry moie than one spear 
or lance into battle Planchd says (vol i p 474) under 
Spear “ the longer [w'as] used by the cavalry, or by the 
foot to repel their advances, the shorter, for close com¬ 
bat, or to be hurled as a javelin ” “ Stiictly speak¬ 

ing, however, the lance was the special weapon of the 
knight, and the spear of the foot soldier ” 

601 Line 67 Saw'st thou the melancholy Lord Nor- 
THU 3 IBERLAND?— This was Henry Percy, fourth Earl of 
Northumberland, son of Henry Percy, Earl of Northum¬ 
berland, in III Henry VI. (See note 7 on that play ) He 
was kept pnsoner in the Tower from 1461 to 1469, when 
Edward IV. restored him to his honours, creating John 
Lord Montague, who had in the interim been Earl of 
Northumberland, Marquis of Montagu (See III. Henry 


VI note 16 ) In 1483 Hmg Richard appointed him Lord 
High Chamberlain of England, but, in spite of this maik 
of the USUI per’s favom, Northumberland does not seem 
ever to have been smcerely attached to his cause In 
1485, on hearing of Riclimond landing m Wales, Richard 
summoned Northumberland to attend him with all the 
forces he could laise in the noith Hall says of him 
(p 419) Among those who submitted to Richmond was 
“Henry the iiii eile of Northumberlande, whiche whither 
it was by the commaundement of kjng Rj charde puttynge 
diffidence m him, or he dj-d it foi the loue & fauor 
that he bai*e vnto the Earle, stode still with a gieate com- 
paignie and inteimitted not in the battaUl, which was 
mcontmently receyued m to fauour and made of the 
counsail " He came to a tragic end Having been 
directed by Henry VII to raise a heavy subsidy in the 
north, he applied in vain for an abatement, which was 
refused by the king, and the populace, holding him 
responsible for the imposition of the tax, murdered him 
and seveial of his seivants at Cocklodge, near Thirsk, m 
Yorkshire, 28th Apiil, 1489 For a full account of this 
nobleman, see Collins’s Peerage, vol ii pp. 279-301 He 
mariied Maude, sister of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
among the children he had by hei was Sir William Percy, 
who was one of the commanders at Flodden 

As for the epithet melancholy, Malone says “Richard 
calls him melancholy, because he did not join heartily in 
his cause” (Var Ed vol xix p 213) This is not a satis- 
factoiy explanation. No similar use of the word occurs 
anywhere else It looks very much as if it was not the 
epithet the author really used It may possibly mean 
“suspicious ” 

602 Line 69 COCK-SHUT time —Grose (sub voce) in his 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 1785, explains 
this word as “ that time of the evening when fowls go to 
roost ” But this explanation, however obvious and plau¬ 
sible, is not the right one A cock-shut was, apparently, 
a kind of large clap-net, used for catching woodcocks in 
the twihght This is the explanation given, originally, 
by Whalley in his note upon the lines in Ben Jonson’s 
The Satyr 

For you would not yesternight 

Kiss him in the cod shut light 

—Works, \ol VI p 473 

Gifford explains the word, m his usual dogmatic style, 
without any refeience to authorities, as “a large net sus¬ 
pended between two long poles, and stretched across a 
glade, or iidmg, in a wood, where a man is placed to 
w'atch when the birds nse, or strike agamst it ” The ex¬ 
pression occuis in two or three passages in old plays, 
most of which are quoted in the Var Ed vol xix pp 213, 
214 It might reasonably be doubted whether the mean¬ 
ing given by Whalley is the right one, but two passages, 
quoted by Steevens (Var Ed vol xix p 214), seem to 
settle the question, the first being taken from “No 
Whippmg nor Tnppinge: but a kinde friendly Snippmge,” 
1601: 

A silly honest creature may do well 

To watch a cocke shoote, or a limed bush, 

the second from “The Treatyse of Fishynge with the 
Angle, by Dame Julyana Bernes, 1496,” where “ among 
the directions to make a fishing rod is the following: 
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*Take thenne and frette him faste with a cockeshote 
corde ’" From this it would appear that this kind of 
net was common enough, and that a particulai size of 
cord was used for it This deiivation of cockbhut is con¬ 
firmed by Yariell, who sajs (vol ii p. 6S7) “Towards 
night it (the woodcock) sallies forth on silent wing, pur¬ 
suing a well-kno\\n track through the cover to its feeding- 
ground These tiacks or open glades in woods, are some¬ 
times called cockshoots, and cockroads, and it is m these 
places that nets were formerly suspended foi their cap- 
tme ” 

603 Line 71 Fm satisfied --Give me a bowl of wine — 
We have followed Capell in transferring the word So, 
which stands at the begmning of this Ime in Qq Ff , to 
line 74 below, where a sj liable seems certainly reqmred 
at the beginning of the line 

604 Lines 72, 73 —These hues are evidently suggested 
by the passage in Hall (p 414) quoted in note 594 above 

605 Lines 80-S2: 

All comfort that the dark night can afford 
Be to thy person, noble father-in-law ' 

Tell me, hoiofaies our loving mothei 2 
Stanley was Richard’s stepfather—the woi d father-in-law 
is frequently used in the same sense nowadays—having 
married his mother as his second wife (See above, note 
18 ) Q 1, Q 2 have “ loving mother;” the rest of the old 
copies noble, an obvious mistake of the copyist, being a 
repetition of the epithet in the line above. 

606 Lines 85, 86 • 

The silent hours steal on. 

And flaky darkness breaks within the east 
The accuracy of this description will be recognized by 
anyone who has ever watched the break of dawn, in the 
country, long before the sun rises above the honzon after 
a starless night The mass of darkness begins to break 
into n regular pieces shaped like snow-flakes 

607 Line 90 mortal-staring war — Several emenda¬ 
tions have been proposed for this epithet, which is suffi¬ 
ciently expressive and needs no alteration The two 
words are not hyphened in the old copies. There may 
be a reminiscence of the Medusa’s head in this description 
of -war, or it may refer to the fixed and fierce stare seen 
in the face of a man fighting for his life 

608 Line 95 thy hothei, tender George —The chronic¬ 
lers represent George Stanley as a young boy, but he 
really was a grown man Some account of him will be 
found m note 18 It should be added that he bore the 
title of Lord Strange in right of his wife At this time 
he was already married, and had been made a Kmght of 
the Bath by Edward IV. 

609. Junes 97, 98: 

the leisure and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love. 
Compare Richard II i 1 5 • 

Which then our Itisure would not let us hear, 
and below, hne 238 

The Itisut e and enforcement of the time 
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610 Line 104 1 'll sti ive, with ti oubled thoughts, to take 
a nap —So Qq , Ff have “with tiouhled noise," which 
Grant Wlute altered to “ troubled with noise ” The lead¬ 
ing of Qq IS decidedly preferable here; although Grant 
White defends the leading of Ff , or rather his alteiation 
of it, on the giound that Shakespeare represented Rich¬ 
mond “as entirely untroubled in mind, and sure of vic¬ 
tory from the time when he fiist appears upon the scene” 
(Rolfe, p 240), But suiely this is rather an exaggeration 
Richmond was not troubled in his conscience as Richard 
was, but he must have had plenty of anxiety, as, indeed, 
he has already shown m his anxiety to see Stanley (see 
above, v 3 39-41) The expression take a nap occuis 
only lu one other passage m Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, 
V 1 52 “let your bounty take a nap ” In Taming of 
the Shrew, Sly says (Ind ii S3), “by my fay, a goodly 
nap." 

611 Lines 110-112 —The image here is taken from the 
heavy maces used m battle with most crushing effect 

612 Line 116* Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes. 
—Compare Rom and J ul iv. i 100 ‘ ‘ thy eyes' windows 
fall,” and Love’s Labour’s Lost, v 2 848 

Behold the ivtndo7o of my heart, mine eye 

613. Line 118 —Shakespeare was indebted for this 
powerful scene, where the ghosts of his victims appear 
to the guilty Richard, to a suggestion m the chioniclers 
Hall (p 414) says, copying Polydore Virgil. “ The fame 
went that he had the same night a dreadful & a terrible 
dreame, for it semed to hym beynge a sleepe yt he sawe 
diiierse yraages lyke terrible deuelles whiche pulled and 
haled hjun, not sufferynge hym to take any quyet or lest 
The whiche stiauuge vision not so sodemly strake his 
heart with a sodeyne feare, but it stuffed his lied and 
troubled his mynde with many dreadfull and busy Imagi- 
nacions For incontynent after, his heait bejnge almost 
damped, he prognosticated before the douhtfull chaunce 
of the battaile to come, not vsynge the alacrite and 
myrth of mynde and of countenauuce as he was accus¬ 
tomed to do before he came towaid the hattaile And 
least that it might be suspected that he was abasshed 
for feare of his enemyes, and for that cause looked so 
piteously, he recyted and declared to hys famylyei frendes 
m the morenynge hys wonderfull visyon and terrible 
dreame But I thynke this was no dreame, hut a punc- 
cion and pricke of his synfull conscience ’’ 

614 Line 125 By thee %vas punched fxdl of deadly holes 
—This hne is one of the worst in all Shakespeare One 
can scarcely believe he ever wiote it, for even admitting 
that punched did not bear, at that time, the moie vulgar 
sense that it has now, the whole expression is strikingly 
unpoetical The only instances that seem to have been 
found of a similar use of this word are in Chapman’s Ho¬ 
mer’s Iliad, bk. VI line 126 “with a goad he punch'd 
each furious dame, ” a passage where the poet is lefernng 
to the attack made by Lycurgus, king of the Edones, on 
Bacchus and his following of women: also m Marston’s 
Antonio’s Revenge (2nd part of Antonio and Mellida), act 
i sc. 3, where it is written pauncht 

Three parts of night were swallowed in the gulfe 
Of ravenous time, when to my slumbrmg powers 
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Two mtai^er ijhobts made apparition 

The on’s breast seem’d fresh panuJit witL hktdthg 7voimds, 

W hose bublmff gore sprang in [my] frighted eyes 

—U orhs, \ ol t p So 

Baiet gives in his Alveaiie, ISTS.muler •punch, “see To 
punish” ralsgiave, 1530, gives “I punche Jc boulle, 
je pou^se, piiin coiij AVh>e thou me with thy 

fyste on this facjoii’’ 

615 Line 130: Thee in thy bleep doth comfort Uve and 

jlounsh have. 

Doth comfort thee in fky sleep h\ e and flourish' 

while omit thy Rowe adoptetl the reading of Ff 
and inserted “live thou ” Theie are seveial other con- 
jectiiial emendations The one in cm te\t, which we 
have ventured to pimt, is simply a reaiiangemeiit of the 
hist pait of the sentence as given in Qq , and avoids the 
awkwardness of the accent falling on t?iy 

616 Line 133. I, that teas wash'd to death with ful¬ 
some wine —So all the old copies, except F 3, F 4, which 
have fulsome wine” Dyce (note 106) proposed 
“wash’d in death,” because Clarence was not drowned 
m the malmsey, but stabbed before he w'as thiown into 
the malmsey-butt However, on leference to the descrip¬ 
tion of his minder, we find that it is not quite ceitain 
that he was dead wdien thio\vn into the butt of malmsey 
See 1 4 270, 277 

Ay, thus, and thus tuvi) if all this will not do, 

I ’ll drown you in the nialmbey-biitt within 

The exact foice of ftdsome here is rather doubtful j 
Malmsey wms a rich, luscious wine, of which one would 
not care to drink much The sense given in our foot-note 
IS the nearest we can find, if the woid is supposed to 
convey any idea of nauseousness. If, on the other hand, 
the idea intended to be conveyed by the epithet is that 
of “excess,” “over-fulness,” it may refer to the large 
quantity of wine 

617 Line 143 Let fall thy lance despao,and 
Qq, Ff. It would seem that the epithet to lance has been 
omitted here, compare line 135 above* 

And fall thy edffcless sword despair, and die 1 
Pointless is the epithet which would occur to neaily 
everyone to suggest, and, therefore, we ai’e not surprised 
to find that it is supplied hy Collier’s Old Corrector 
Hurtless is Capell’s conjecture Neither word occurs 
elsewhere m Shakespeare. One might suggest other 
epithets, but it is possible that the line is intentionally 
defective, as well as line 148, just below (see next note) 
These lines are the last lines spoken by the ghosts to 
Richaid before turning to Richmond It will be also 
noticed that the words despat), a)id die' aie repeated by 
every ghost as the last woids said to Richard These 
would be preceded or accompanied, doubtless, by a 
solemn and menacing gesture, which would serve to fill 
up the hiatus in the line, the hiatus being of the same 
nature as that of a rest in music (see Richard II. note 170, 
and John, note 312) It is in favour of the theory that 
the omission of the epithet was intentional that none of 
Qq or Ff should have attempted to supply it There is 
another way m which the line might be rendered com¬ 
plete, and that is by the actor repeating the word 
despair 


618 Line 148 Think on Lord Hastings despair, and 
die '—Here again most of the editors insist upon msertmg 
a syllable to complete the line Collier’s ingenious Old 
Corrector again distinguishes himself by inserting so 
before despair, which is certainly an improvement on 
the and of Pope Again we prefer to print the line as 
it stands m all the old copies 

619 Line 161 The Ghosts of the two young Pnnees 
rise —It IS worth pointing out that m Q 1, Q 2, the 
Ghosts of the two young Pivnces appear before the ghost 
of Hastings In all the other old copies they appear after, 
which IS moie natural, as, throughout this scene, all the 
ghosts have appeared in succession, according to their 
precedence m order of their respective deaths at the hand 
of Richard, 

620 Lines 152,153 

Let us be laid within thy bosom, Richard, 

And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and death 
So Ff and all Qq except Q 1, which has lead, the readmg 
almost universally adopted by modern edd It is with 
some hesitation that we prefer the reading of the major¬ 
ity of the old copies No doubt instances occur m Shake¬ 
speare of the use of lead in a similarly figurative sense, 
e ^ in Ant. and Cleo m 7 72: “Love, I am full of lead, ” 
m Macbeth, n 1 6 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 

and in Venus and Adorns, line 1072 

Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heart to lead 
But still there is something commonplace in the expres¬ 
sion here, and though it may seem a veiy fanciful idea, 
one cannot help remembering that the question of where 
the bodies of the young princes were laid remained a 
mystery for some time after their deaths Surely the 
wish that their murderer might be compelled to bear the 
burdens of their murdered bodies m his bosom, the moral 
weight of which would weigh him “ down to rum, shame, 
and death,” is at least as poetical as that they might turn 
to a lump of lead, which is suggestive rather more of indi¬ 
gestion than of remorse Lead seems to be exactly one 
of those corrections which a too hasty emendator might 
make 

621 Line 156 Good angels guard thee from the BOAR’S 
ANNOY—One of the numerous references to the crest 
Richard bore, which occur constantly throughout the 
play, and notably in the well-known speech of Richmond 
to his soldiers at the beginning of scene 2 of this act. 

622 Line 160 That never slept a quiet hour with thee — 
Anne makes the same complaint, iv. 1. 83, 84: 

For never yet one hour in his bed 
Have I emoy’d the golden dew of sleep 

623 Lines 163,164. 

And fall thy edgeless sivord despair, and die 
Thou quut soul, sleep thou a quiet sleep 
Lettsom su^ests that these lines are spurious They 
certainly are very weak, and the fact that line 163 is a 
repetition of line 135 above looks very suspicious But 
this scene is very unequally wntten throughout. It con¬ 
tains some of the very best and some of the very worst 
lines in the play 
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624 Line 166 Thy admisary* a u'lfe doth pray for thee 
—This IS not a happ> line If Anne had been alive, her 
natural anviety to become a widow would have given ifc 
greatei point 

625 Line 173 I DIED FOR HOPE etel could lend thee aid 
—This IS a passage which has been much but needlessly 
amended. Theobald conjectured “for holpe;" Eanmer 
fotsoJce, Tyrwhitt foie-done For the probable meaning 
of the expression see our foot-note Dyce (note 110) 
quotes from Greene’s James the Fourth, v 6 

'Twixt lov e and fear contmual are the wars, 

The one assures me of my Ida’s love. 

The other mo\es me for my murder’d queen 
Thus find I grief of that u hereon I joy, 

And doubt in greatest hope, and death m w eal 
Alas, what hell may be compar’d ^Mth mine, 

Since m extremes my comforts do consist' 

War then will cease w hen dead ones are renv’d, 

Some then will yield when I am dead for hope 

—Works, p 217 

In that passage the expression dead for hope certainly 
means “dead to hope “ 

626 Line 176 And Richaid FALL in height of all his 
pride —So Ff, Qq have falls We piefer retaining the 
subjunctive of Ff 

627 Line ISO The lights BURN BLUE — is NOW dead 
midnight.—The supeistition that the lights bum blue in 
the presence of a ghost seems to be a veiy old one, and to 
have survived even to the present time Brand in his 
Popular Antiquities (p 627) says “Should there be a 
lighted candle m the room duiing the time of an appari¬ 
tion, we are instructed that it will bum extremely blue, 
this being a fact ‘ so universally acknowledged that many 
eminent philosopheishave busied themselves in account¬ 
ing for it, without once doubting the truth of the fact ’ “ 
He IS quoting the opinion of Grose, and on p 626 he says. 
“Grose confesses his inability to learn that ghosts carry 
tapers m their hands, as they are occasionally depicted, 
though they contrive to illuminate the room in which 
they appear, destitute though it be of fire or candle ” 
This luminosity was of a more or less phosphorescent 
nature, and therefore the superstition about the candles 
burning blue may have no further foundation than the 
idea that the light became pale and blue, like a phospho¬ 
rescent light, m the presence of a ghost Ghosts are fre¬ 
quently described as bringing a cold atmosphere with 
them The effect of reducing the oxygen of a room would 
be, I believe, to make the lights bum pale and blue The 
following passage is from Lilly’s Gallathea (ii 3) “ That’s 
a stmcking spirit, I thought there was some spirit in it 
because it burnt so blew For my mother would often 
tell me that when the candle burnt blew, there was 
some ill spirit in the house, and now I perceive it was the 
spirit bnmstone” (Works, vol 1 . p 235) In Monk Lewis 
well-known ballad “Alonzo the Brave” the same idea 
occurs on the entrance of the ghost- 

The lights m the chamber buni'd blue 
“It IS now;*' so Q 1, the other old copies, “It is not 

628. Lines 182,183* 

TF%af * do I fear myself^—there s none else by 
Richard loves Richard, that is, I am I 
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The punctuation m hne 182 is from F. 1, Q 1, which 
most editors follow, has What do I fear‘d myself^ Either 
readmg may be right It is worth noting the intense 
egotism of line 183 Richard is completely self-contained, 
and depends for sympathy, or love, on no one The 
whole of the passage, lines 182-203 inclusive, looks very 
much like an after msertion Some of the lines are poor 
enough, but the last eleven hues (193-203) could ill be 
spared It is interesting to compaie with this speech 
that of the king in Hamlet, 111 3, especially the following 
passages. 

But, 0, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn f Forgive me my foul murder! 

That cannot be, since I am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen 
May one be pardon’d, and retain the offence? 

—Lines 51-56 
What then? what rests? 

Try what repentance can: What can it not? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent’ 

O wretched state' O bosom, black as death' 

O limed soul, that struggling to be free. 

Art more engag’d ' Help, angels, make assay' 

Bow, stubborn knees I and, heart, with strings of steel, 

Be soft as smews of the new-born babe, 

All may be well —Lines 64-72 

Of course there is not any absolute resemblance between 
the two speeches, but, in each case, it is a guilty man 
communing with his own conscience, while suffering from 
a momentary paroxysm of remorse But, while their 
characters aie essentially different, the thoroughly dis¬ 
tinct individuality w-hich Shakespeare has given to the 
two men is none the less remarkable 

629 Lines 202, 203. 

since that 1 myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself. 

Compare above, iv 2 64* 

Tear-falling pity dwells not m this eye 

630 Lines 204-206. 

Methought the souls of all that 1 had muider'd 
Came to my tent; and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 
These lines certainly come in here rather awkwardly. 
Johnson would have placed them after line 192 Bann, 
following Mason’s suggestion, inserted them after line 214, 
and that arrangement is followed by many modem edi¬ 
tors, including Dyce Grant White would insert them 
after line 178, which is a farmoie sensible suggestion; 
for surely Richard would not talk to Ratcliff about the 
souls of all that he had murdered The probability is 
that the speech originally consisted of only nme hues, 
and that these lines followed 181 When the insertion of 
lines 182-203 was made, perhaps the author, or person 
who transcnhed the msertion, forgot to draw his pen 
through these three hues They ceitainly form here an 
anticlimax, for, in the two preceding Imes, Richard’s 
natural cynicism had regained its sway, and he would 
seem to have dismissed, for a moment, all thoughts of the 
ghosts But still, as we do not like to omit them alto¬ 
gether, and do not see that there is any particular reason 
for placing them elsewhere m any one position more than 
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another, we have left them m the te\t as they are found 
ju all the old copies 

631 Line 209. My lord, 'tis I The early milage-cook, 
&c —The well-known anecdote of the actor who, when 
speaking this line, omitted the stop in the middle, thus 

My lord, 'tis I tlie early villay;c (.ock., 
shows how important it is to obseiwe the proper pauses 
when acting 

632 Lines 213, 214 

What thinkest thou,—wdl om friends^iove all true^ 

Hat No doubt, my lord 

K Rich O Ratclif, 1 fear, I/ear f 

This speech of Richai’d's and the one of Ratcliff’s are 
omitted in Ff, which give only half a line to Richard— 
0 RatcUf, I feat, I fear so that Ratchff’s answer, 
line 215, has not much sense, as the king has not said 
anything about shadows This omission on the pai’t of 
Ff is clearly accidental, and aiose fiom the transcriber 
mixing the second 0 Ratchjf of line 214 with the one of 
line 212 Those editors who insert lines 204-200 alter 
line 214 do so because of Ratcliff’s reference to shadoios 
in the next line, but he may very well be supposed to 
refei to Richard’s fearful dream mentioned m line 212 
As has already been pointed out, m note 680 above, it is 
very unlikely that Richard would have talked of his 
murders as murders to any of his dependants 

633 Lines 220, 221: 

Come, go with me; 

Under our tents I’ll play the eaves-droppbr 
W alker suggests that we should transfer the semicolon 
from the end of line 220 to after Under our tents, and so 
Hanmer and Capell punctuated the passage. But Under 
our tents here is a similar expression to Under our wuv- 
dows This IS the only passage in Shakespeare where this 
word eaves-drojpper occurs It is a word which seems 
to have given a grea^ deal of trouble F 4 is the only 
old copy which spells the word con’ectly; Q. 1 has ease- 
dropper; Q 2, eiDse dtoppei; Q 3, ewse-dropper, Q 4, 
eawse-dropper; Q 5, Q 6, Q T, Q 8, eioese-dropper; F 1, 
F 2, F 3, ease-dropper. In The Tempest, v 1 17, eaves 
is spelt correctly, in All’s Well, in 7.42, it is spelt eeues; 
and in Measure for Measure, in n 186, eeues Of the 
various forms given here from the texts of Qq and Ff. 
ease may have been the old way of spelling the word 

634 Line 224. Cry mercy, ie cry yoti mercy ” That 
phrase occurs frequently in Shakespeare, but this is the 
only instance of the omission of the objective case I is 
sometimes omitted, eg Two Gent of Verona, v 4 94. 
“O, ciy you mercy, sir ” 

635 Line 231 and cried ON victory.—Compsso Hamlet, 
V 2 376* “ This quarry cries on havoc ” 

636 Line 236 —This speech is partly founded on the 
speeches given m Hall, but the resemblance is not very 
close According to Hall (p 416) Richmond delivered 
this speech “mounted on a lytell hyll so that all his 
people myght se and beholde hym perfitly to there great 
reioysyng ” The speech is far too long to quote The 
following passages aie those most used by the dramatist 


Lmes 243,244. “besyde this I assure you that theie be 
yonder in that great battaill, men brought thither for 
feare and not for loue, souldiours by force compelled and 
not w*! good will assembled persons which desyer rather 
the destiuccion then saluacion of their master and cap- 
tayn” (p 417) Line 258 “ but yf we wyn this battaill, y® 
hole riche realme of England with the lordes and rulers 
of the same shall be cures, the profit shall be cures and 
the hoiioui shall be cures Therfoie labour for your 
gayne and swet for your right, while we were in Biytaine 
we had small Imynges and lytle plentye of wealth or wel¬ 
fare, now IS the time come to get abundaunce of riches 
and copie of profit which is the rewards of your seruice 
and meiite of yourpayne” (p 417) Lines 267, 268 “And 
this one thyng I assme you, that in so luste and good a 
cause, and so notable a quarell, you shall fynde me this 
daye, rather a dead canon vppon the coold grounde, then 
a fre pnsoner on a carpet in a laydes chamber” (p 418) 

637 Line 250 made ptecious by the FOIL —Compare 
Richai*d II i 3 266, 267 

Esteem as Jbti, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home-return 

638 Line 262 Tour children’s children QUIT it in your 
age —Qq Ff by mistake have quits 

639. Line 269 Sound di urns and trumpets, boldly, cheer¬ 
fully.— Ff read “boldly and cheerfully,” the and in 
the line below having probably caught the transcnber’s 
eye The correction is Pope’s 

640 Lines 281-283 

The sun will not be seen to-day; 

The sky doth f/own and lom upon on* army 
I would these dewy tears were from the ground 
These allusions do not seem to have been noticed by any 
of the commentators A great point is made of the fact 
that Richmond had so placed his army that they Vrould 
have the sun at then* backs, while it would be in the eyes 
of Richard’s army Though all the chroniclers allude to- 
this precaution of Richmond’s, they do not make any 
mention of the weather being, as seems to be imphed 
here, gloomy and wet The meanmg of the last Ime is 
not quite clear Does Richard mean that it was drizzling, 
or that there was a damp mist, or does he mean that 
he wishes there was not so much dew on the ground, 
fi om being=: “ away from ” ’ The battle of Bosworth was 
fought on the 22nd August, at which time of the year it 
was hkely that, on marshy ground, there would be a mist 
nsing in the morning 

641 Lines 292-300 —Hall thus describes the arrange¬ 
ment of Richard’s forces (p 414) “ kyng Richard beyng 
furnished w* men & all abiliraetes of warr, bnngyng all 
his men out of there camp into y« plame, ordered his for¬ 
ward in a marueylous isgth, in which he appointed both 
horsemen and footmen to thentet toemprynte in y® hartes 
of the y* loked a farre of, a sodeine terror & deadlie 
feare, for y® great multitude of 3 ^ armed souldiours & 
in the fore Frount he placed y« aichers like a strong for¬ 
tified trench or bulwarke: ouer this battaile was captam 
Jhon duke of Norfolke with whom was Thomas erle of 
Surrey his sonne After this log vatgard folowed king 
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iRichard hi self, w* a strog copaigny of chosen & approued 
me of wail, haujng hoismen for wyuges on both ye sides 
of his battail ” It ill be seen that Shakespeare has 
closely followed his autlioiities 

642 Line 2<J3 My Joieivatd shall he drawn OUT ALL 
in length —So Q 1, all the other old copies omit out all, 
and perhaps we ought to lead ha dtawn out in length 

643. Line 298 They thus duected, we xoill follow —Pope 
added “we omselff' but the line may have been pur¬ 
posely left impeifect, m older to suit the hurried and 
almost fevensh manner of the speaker 

644 Line 301 Saint George TO BOOT'— There is much 
diffeience of opinion as to the exact meaning of this ex¬ 
pression Some explain to hoot as= “ to help,” but there 
IS no doubt that it simply means “ ‘ in addition,’ lit ‘ for 
an advantage See Skeat, siih voce In Kichaid II i 3 
S4 we have a somewhat similai expression 

Mine mnocency and Saint George to thrtzel 

Hall and Holinshed both have Saint George to hoxiow’ 
w Inch must have been the oldest form Compare Eichard 
II note 70, 

645. Lines 304, 305. 

Jockey of Norfolk, he not too hold, 

For Dickon thy mastei is bought and sold." 

All the chroniclers have these two lines verbatim as m 
text Q(i Ff have “so bold,” except Q 6, Q 7, Q 8, 
which have “to bold” This is evidently a mistake 
Capell was the first to make the obvious correction 

646 Lme 316 A so) t of vagabonds, > ascals, RUNAWAYS — 
•Qq. and F 1 have “and lunaways ” F 2 was the first to 
omit the and For ? wnaioai/s used as—i unagates, com¬ 
pare Romeo and Juliet, in 2. C, and see note 107 on that 
passage It is worth noting that Richard has called 
Richmond “white-livei’d innar/ate” (iv 4 463) 

647 Lme 319 To despoi a fo ventures and assur'd dc- 
stniction—Qici Ff have “desperate adronfweg,” which 
spoils the metre of the line Capell made the necessary 
connection 

648 Line 322* They would DISTRAIN the one, distain 
the other —Qq Ff have restrain. The emendation is 
Hanmer’s, following Warburton’s suggestion, and has 
heen adopted by Walkei and Byce and by Collier’s MS 
Corrector There seems to be no instance in Shakespeare 
of the use cdiestiain in the sense requiied here, whereas 
distrain is used twice in the sense of “to take possession 
of, ” in Richard II. li 3 131 

My father’s goods are all distrain'd sold 

and in I. Henry VI i 3 61. 

649 Line 324* Long kept in Bretagne at our mother’s 
cost —So Qq Ff This mistake arose from Shakespeare 
having copied (as noticed above, note 479) from the second 
•edition of Holinshed, which, by a printer’s error, has 
mothei ’s instead of brother's Richmond was really sup¬ 
ported by Richard’s brother-in-law, the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, who married his sister Mary Hall, from whom 
Holinshed copied, as usual, verbatim, has, quite correctly, 
an Richard’s speech (p 415), “brought vp by my brothers 
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meanes and myne like a captiue in a close cage in the 
court of Fraunces duke of Biitaine ” We have followed, 
very reluctantly, most editors in preseivmg this error, 
one which Shakespeaie surely would have coirected had 
it been pomted out to him Some conimentatois insist 
that it IS worth retaining this eiioi, because it pioves 
that Shakespeare copied from Holinshed and not from 
Hall, and that the edition he used was the second edition, 
in which alone this mistake occurs But granting this to 
be the fact, we fail to see why a mistake so obvious, and 
so absuid, should be retained in the text 

660. Line 325. 

A MILK-SOP, one that never in his life 
Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow. 

Hall has this very expression (p 415) “he is a Welsh 
mylkesoppe, a ma of small courage and of lesse experience 
in maicyall actes and feates of warr ” 

661 Line 334 beaten, BOBB’D, and thump'd —This not 
very eloquent sentence is Shakespeare's own. To hob 
meant not only “ to cheat,” but “ to give a shaip blow ” 
It generally seems to have been used in moie or less comic 
passages Shakespeare uses the word in the same sense 
m Troilus and Cressida, ii. i 76 “I have 6o&6’dhis biam 
more than he has beat my bones.” 

662 Lme 344 Off with his son's head' —Qq Ff have 

Off with his son George’s head ’ 

Hanmer made it a metrically perfect lme by printing. 

Off instantly with his son George’s head * 

But the line is, probably, meant to be incomplete in order 
to emphasize the abruptness of the speaker Some emen¬ 
dation in the text seems necessaiy, if the line is to be 
spoken with that qmckness and decision which are, dra¬ 
matically speaking, absolutely requisite Other emenda¬ 
tions which suggested themselves are. 

Off with hts George’s head ’ 

Off with young George’s head' 

Off with son George’s head» 

Off Ttnth's son George’s head' 

The last we should have printed, but although his very 
often occurs, in the ehded form ’s, with other preposi¬ 
tions, its elision here would not make the line any easier 
to speak It is probable that the author oiigmally wrote 
the line as we have printed it, and that the word George 
was subsequently added, at anyrate, the dramatic re¬ 
quirements are fulfilled by the emendation we have ven¬ 
tured to print. 

653 Line 345 3Iy loi d, the enemy is past the marsh — 
Compare Hall (p 418). “ Betwene both armies ther was a 
great marrysse ” 

ACT Y. Scene 4. 

654 Line 3 Danng an opposite to every danger — 
Compare Hamlet, v 2 60-62 

’T IS dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites, 

and II, Henry VI. v 3 21, 22: 

TT IS not enough our foes are this time fled. 

Being opposites of such repairing nature 
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So m ^V est ward for Smelts “Yet doth he deny to grapple 
with none, hut continually staudeth ready to oppose him- 
selfe against any that daie be his opposite'* (Percy So¬ 
ciety Repimt, 1S4S, p 6) 

655 Line 7 A hoisef a hoyse' my kingdom J^or a hoise' 
—The following are among some of the contempoianeous 
allusions to tins passage, which appeals to have been 
very largely imitated and paiodied by the wiiter’s of the 
peiiod 

Mai’ston, Scourge of Villaiiie, 1598, satyre 7 
A man, a man, a kin^dome for a man I 
In Parasitaster, oi the Fawne, ICOG 

A foole, a foole, a foole, my coxcombe for a foole ’ 

—Sig: H 3, back 

In What you Will, 1607, ii 1, he quotes the line liter¬ 
ally, as follows 

Ha' he niount[s] Chirall on the wings of fame 
A hofse, a horse, my kingdom fora hoisel 
Looke the, I speake play scrappes 
Eicliard Brathvvaite, Stiappado for the Biwell, 1616 
If I had liv d but m King Richards da yes, 

Who m his heat of passion, midst the force 
Of his Assailants troubled many waies 
Crying ‘ a horse I a Kingdoms for a horse * 

O then, my horse, which now at Livery stayes 
Had beene set free —Upon a Poets Palfrey, p 154 . 
Heyw'ood’s lion Age, 1611 
Syn A hoi se, a horse 

Pyr Ten Ktngdomesfor a horse to enter Troy 

—Works, vol 111 p 369 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Tlie Little French Lawyer, iv : 
Look up, brave friend, I have no means to rescue thee 
My kingdom foi a sicoi d 

—Works, ii p 431 

There may be a reminiscence of this line in the following 
passage from Heywood, II Edward lY . 

A staff, a staffe' 

A thousand crownes for a staff' 

—Works, vol 1 p 143 

656 Line 13 —We have placed part of the stage-direc¬ 
tion here, slightly altered, which is usually placed at the 
beginning of the next scene The stage-direction in Qq 
is* ^*Alarwni, Enter Jtichai d and Richmond, they fight, 
Richard w slam then retrait being sounded Enter Rich¬ 
mond, Darby, bearing the a owne with other Lords, <Sjc ” 
That of Ff. is Alarum, Enter Richaid and Richmond, 
they fight, Richard is slaine 

Retreat, and Flounsh Enter Richmond, Derby bear¬ 
ing the crowne, with diuers other Lords ” Dyce altered 
this to: Alarums Enter, from opposite sides, Kurd 
BiCHARD and Richmond, they fight, and exeunt fighting 
Retreat and flourish Then re-enter Richmond, with 
Stanley bearing the croton, and divers other Lords, and 
Forces,** and has the following note: “ Mr Knight retains 
the stage-direction of the old copies they fight, Richard 
IS slam,’ &c , and says in his note, *it is important to pre¬ 
serve it, as showing the course of the dramatic action ’ 
How Mr. Knight Understands ‘ the dramatic action’ to be 
carried on here, I cannot conceive If, after Richard is 
killed in the sight of the audience, Stanley enters beanng 
the crown which he has plucked off from his ‘dead 
temples,’ there must have been two Richards in the 


field —The fact is, that here, as frequently elsewhere, m 
the old copies, the stage-du’ection is a piece of mere con¬ 
fusion Richaid and Richmond ■were evidently intended 
by the author to go ofi the stage fighting '* The Cambridge 
edd retain the stage-direction of the old copies (note 
xxvii) “because it is piobable from Derby’s speech, 
‘From the dead temples of this bloody wietch,' that 
Richard’s body is lying where he fell, m view of the 
audience,” and Dyce obsei’ves “Noi is any stress to he 
laid on the expiession ^this bloody wretch.’ m p 441 
Richard, though not present, is called 'this foul swine’ 
and 'this guilty homicide There certainly seems to be 
some confusion if the stage-direction of the old copies be 
adhered to, because Derby, ^ e Stanley, could hai'dly enter 
bearing the crown, if Richard weie on the stage with the 
crown on his head When Richard III is acted, this last 
scene is always omitted, the play ending with the death 
of Richard, or rather with the entiy of Richmond and hia 
snppoi’ters, and the crowning of the victor in dumh-show 
The way m which we have arranged the stage-direction 
seems to get nd of the difficulty 

As to the crown Hall says (p 420) “Then ye people 
reioysed & clapped hades cnyng vp to heauen, kyng 
Henry, kyng Henry When the lord Stanley sawe the good 
will and gratuite of the people he toke the crowne of 
kynge Richaid which was founde amongest the spoyle m 
the felde, and set it on therles hed, as though he had 
hyne elected king by the voyce of the people as m 
auucient tymes past m diuers realmes it hath been accus¬ 
tomed, and this was the fii^t signe and token of his good 
lucke and felicite ” The Clarendon Press edd (p 236) 
say “Tiadition relates that it (the crown) was found in 
a hawthorn hush, and in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
‘the stamed-glass letains the emblem of the same crown 
hanging on the green hush in the fields of Leicestershire 
(Stanley, Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p 169.)” 
Richard is said to have worn the crown in order to 
lender himself conspicuous, or, accordmg to Polydore 
Virgil, “thmking that Day should either be the Last of 
his Life, or the First of a Better” (Buck, vol 1 p. 542). 

ACT V. Scene 5 

657 Lme 9; But, teU me, is THE young George Stanley 
itvmgi—ATX the old copies read. 

But tell me is young George Stanley living? 

an awkward, unrhythmical line Vanous emendations 
have been proposed Pope would read “tell me first/* 
Keightley, “tell me pray;*’ Dyce, “tell me now ** We 
have ventured to print the emendation in our text as 
being, in some respects, preferable 

658 Line 11. Whither, if *t please you, we may now with¬ 
draw us —Qq. have (substantially), “if't please you we 
may now withdraw us;” Ff "Myou please we may with¬ 
draw us ” 

659 Lines 13,14. 

John Duke of Norfolk, Walter Lord Ferrers, 

Sir Robert Brakenbury, and Sir William Brandon, 
Printed as prose m Q. 1, perhaps rightly The Walter 
Lord Ferrers here mentioned was Sir Walter Devereux, 
239 



ACT V Scene 5 


NOTES TO KING EICHAED III. 


ACT V. Scene 5. 


one of the old family of Devereux, whose grandson was 
created the first Viscount Hereford He niairied Anne, 
sole daughtez and heir of William, sixth Lord Feirers of 
Chartley He was Sheriff of Herefordshiie in 1456, sum¬ 
moned to Pailianient 1461 as Lord Ferrers, and made a 
Knight of the Gaiter, 1470 An account has already 
been given of the othei characters here named (See 
above, notes 11, 26, 592 ) 

660 Line 15 Inter they* bodies as BECOMES then births 
—Qq Ff have become, altered by Rowe 

661 Lines 20, 21 

Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction, 

That long 'BATB.fiown'd upon then enmity f 
The reading of the old copies is '*have frown’d,” except 
•Q 6, Q 7, Q 8, F 4, which have '‘hath frown’d ” Walker 
would read “heavens . have ” The Cambridge edd 
give an anonymous conjecture Smile, heaven, but the 
construction is piobably intended to be that of the sub¬ 
junctive mood 

662 Lines 25, 26 

The father 1 ashly slaughter'd his own son, 

The son, compelVd, been butcher to the svre 
See III. Henry VI li 5. 55-122 


663 Lines 28-31. 

Divided in then dire division, 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together f 
Qq Ff have a full stop at the end of line 2S We have, 
like most editois, followed Johnson's pioposed punctua¬ 
tion 

Dyce quotes (note 130) fiom Diayton’s Polyolbion, Fifth 
Song, p 76, ed 1622 

Whose manages conioynd the White rose and the Red 

664 Line 35 Abate the EDGE of tiaitors, giacious Lord. 
—Compaie I Henry IV i 1 17, 18 

The edge of war, like an ill sheathed knife, 

No more shall cut his master 

665 Line 36. That would reduce these bloody days 
again —Deduce is used in only one other passage in 
Shakespeare in this sense, m Hem yV v 2 63 

Which to j editce into our former favour 

Compare also ii 2 68 of this play 

All «!prings reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
where it seems to mean simply “ to bring,” the only other 
passage m which Shakespeare uses the veib at all 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING RICHARD IH. 


HoTE —The addition of sub. adj verb, adv in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage oi passages cited 

Note —The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed in Q 1 and F 1 as two separate words. 


Act Sc Line 
Abjects (sub) i 1 106 
Accessary 1 (adj ) i 2 191 
Acquittance (veib) iii 7 233 
A-high . IV 4 86 

All-ending ui 1 78 

All-seer . v 1 20 

All-Souls’ day v 110,12,18 
Annoy 2 v 3 156 

Aweless 3 u 4 52 

Battalia 4 v 3 11 

Beauty-waning lii 7 185 
Bedashed . i 2 103 
Bigamy . iii 7 ISO 
Black-faced 5 i. 2 159 
Blindly . v 5 24 

Blood-suckers 6 in 3 6 


1 Lucrece, 1658 2 = injury 

s—inspiring no awe Occurs 
in the sense of “fearless,” John 
1 1 f26$ 4 See note 590 

Wenus and Adonis, 773; Lucrece, 
547,1518 

6 Occurs in the singular in 
II. Henry VI in 2 326, where it 
seems to mean “ a vampire ” 



Act 

Sc 

Line 

Bottled 7 . -f 

1 

3 

242 


iv 

4 

81 

’Breathing-while 81 

3 

60 

Bunch-backed. 4 

1. 

3 

246 

1 

IV 

4 

81 

Burdened (adj) 

IV 

4 

111 

Butt-end 

li. 

2 

110 

Cacodemon 

i. 

3 

144 

Care-crazed 

iii 

7 

184 

Carnal® 

IV 

4 

56 

Chamber!® 

iii 

1 

1 

*Childish-foolish 

1 

3 

142 

Cock-shut 

V 

8 

69 

Consistory n 

n 

2 

150 


" = bloated. 

8 Venus and Adonis, 1142 

3 In the sense of “bloodthirsty.” 
In Its ordmary sense it is used 
m Hamlet, V 2 392, and Othello, 
1 3 335 

10 In the jieculiar sense of 
camera regw 

11 = solemn assembly Occurs 
lu the special sense of the College 
of the Cardinals in Heniy VIII. 
li 4 92,93 
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Act Sc Line 


Convict 12 . 

1 

4 

192 

Copiously 

IV 

4 

135 

Creation 1^. 

IV 

3 

19 

Cross-row.. 

1. 

1 

55 

Babbled . 

i 

4 

54 

Damage (verb) 

IV 

2 

58 

Dead-killing i-. 

IV 

1 

36 

*Deep-revolvmg 

IV 

2 

42 

Definitively. . 

m 

7 

153 

Dehveryie . | 

i. 

1 

1 

4 

75 

253 

Demise 1^., . . 

IV. 

4 

248 

Descant 18 (verb) 

1 

1 

27 

Dewyi®. 

V. 

3 

283 

Disgracious.... | 

m. 

7 

112 

XV. 

4 

178 

Drawbridge ... 

ill. 

5 

16 


12 = convicted. 13 Venus, 845 
14 1 c of the world; and in 
Lucrece, 924 Occurs frequently 
in its general sense. 

15 Lncrece, 540. 

16 a= release 17 — bequeath 
18 Lucrece, 1134; Pilgnm, 184 
W Lucrece, 1282; Pilgnm, 71 


Dull-bramed 

Act Sc Line 
iv 4 332 

Eaves-dropper 

V 

3 

221 

Edgeless v. 

. 3 

136, 

, 163 

Egally . 

iii 

7 

213 

" Elvish-maiked 

i 

3 

228 

Engross 20 , 

lii. 

7 

76 

Engrossed 21. 

m. 

6 

2 

Erroneous 22,. 

i 

4 

200 

E.xpiate 23 ... . 

lii 

3 

23 

*Fairest-boding 

V 

3 

227 

Faithful 24 . 

i 

4 

4 

^False-boding 

i 

8 

247 

’'Father-in-law 25 

V. 

8 

81 

Fattmgse.... 

i. 

3 

314 

Ferryman . . 

i 

4 

46 


20 = to fatten 

21 =■ copied in fair 

22 mistaken, misled 

23 ^expiated; see note 367. The 
verb occurs m Sonn xxu 4 

24 In rehgious sense. 

25 — stepfather 

28 Participle used substan¬ 
tively 



WOEDS PECULIAE TO KING KICHAED III. 


Flaky 
Foreward 
Foul (adv.) 
Foul-faced 
Franked (up)i 


Act Sc Line 

V 3 86 

V 3 293 

111 2 44 

111 7 231 

(1 3 314 

1 IV 5 3 


Gentlefolks i 1 95 

*Geutle-sleepmg i 3 288 

Grim-visaged i. 1 9 

Guiltily ... V 3 146 

*Harmful-kmd iv 4 173 

Heart-sorrowing ii 2 112 

Hell-goveined i 2 67 

Hereby- ... i. 4 93 

High-ieaching iv 2 31 

*Higli 1 eared v 3 242 
High-swoln . 11 2 117 

Hoiseds. iv. 4 626 

Hollow-hearted iv. 4 435 
Hopeful* ... 1 2 2^ 

■*^Icy-cold . ui 1 17( 
■^Ill-dispersing iv. 1 6J 
Inclusive fi. . iv 1 54 

Intestate. .. iv. 4 125 
Inward 6 (adj) ui. 4 5 

Iion-witted . . iv 2 25 


Act Sc Line 
Mid (sub) V. 3 77 

^Mortal-staring v 3 90 

•*New-appearingio iv 4 10 

^New-chnstened i 1 50 

Night-walkmg i 1 72 

Nomination^, in 4 5 

Nonage . . ii 3 13 

Obsequiously i 2 3 

O’ei cloyed v 3 318 

O’ei past 12 IV 4 388, 396 

Opprobriously. in 1 153 
Outgrown ni 1 104 

Out-shining ,. i 3 268 
Over-go 1* ... ii 2 61 

Parcelled 1* n 2 81 

Passionate 15 . i 4 121 
Pew-fellow IV 4 58 


Rewaider .. 
Royalise .. . 


Act Sc Line 
1 3 124 

1 3 125 


Key-cold 7 .. 

Lags (adj ) .. 
Libels 

Light-foot . 
Lightly 9. 


ii 1 90 

i, 1 33 

iv 4 440 

m 1 94 


Malmsey-butt i. 4 161, 277 
Marsh . v 3 345 


1 See note 151 

2 = by this Occiirs (•«= near the 

epot) in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
1 2 141 and iv 1 . 9 3 Of a sail 

4 OB full of hope. Occurs also 
in Venus and Adonis, Ledic 8 . 

5 « mclosinff, encircling 

6 In the sense of “ famihar ” 

7 Lucrece, 1774 

8 In the sense of “late,” used 

in Lear, i 2 6 -with prep, of 
—behind. 9 *= usually 


Parcelled 1* n 2 81 

Passionate 15 . i 4 121 

Pew-fellow IV 4 58 

Pleasing (sub.). i 1 13 

Prodigality . . i 2 242 

Punched v 3 125 

Pursuivant-at-armsi5 v 3 59 

Rase 17 (verb) {^ 

^ (m. 4 84 

; *Rash-levied iv. 3 60 

i Recomforture. iv. 4 426 

Recorder IS . in. 7 30 

* Recure (verb) in 7 130 

Redeemer .. n 1 4,123 
> Reduce 20 . ii. 2 68 

\ __ 

, 10 Sonnet vu 3 

11 »=the act of appointing 

i 20 ue»pa««e(ZoccursinI Henry 
' VI 11 5 117 

5 IS See vol i p 70, foot-note 17; 
, Sonn cm 7 

14 In the sense of “particular,” 
the verb occurs in Ant and Oleo 

e v.2,163 

15 SB compassionate. See Note 
l’ 188 

0 16 Purmivmt occurs in II 

Henry VI and three other pas¬ 
sages 

17 See note 331 

18 A CIVIC officer. 

d lOVenus and Adorns, 465, Sonn. 
1 / xlv 9 

20 — to bring, to convey 


Safe-conductmg iv 
Sapling 21 . Ill 

Scaffold 2^5 . IV 

Self-misused iv 

Semory iv 

■^Senseless-obstinate 3 
^Servant-maid i 

Shallow-changing iv. 
Sharp-pointed. i 

Sluggard (sub ) v 
Spiceiy . IV 
Springing 28 i 

Stalled 24 ... 1 . 

Stone-hard.. iv 

Straggle! s. . v. 
Straitly .... i 


Unavoided27 

Unblown 
Uncharitably 
Unexam ined 

Unfashionable 28 

Unlooked 29 . 

Unmindful 

Uiimoaned 

Unpossessed . 

Unresolved 

Uniippedst 

Unswayed80 . 
Untouched 81 
Untroubled . 

Unvalued 32 . . 

Unwept . . 


Act Sc Line 
IV 1 56 

iv 4 10 

1 3 275 

111. 6 9 

(adv)i 122 

I 3 214 
IV 4 444 

II 2 64 

IV 4 469 
IV 4 436 

i 4 212 
IV 4 468 
m 7 19 

V 3 149 
1 4 27 

u 2 65 


^Strong-framed i. 

(iv 

Succeeders . 

( V 

Successively.. 
Sunrismg . v 


Tear-falhng. 

iv 

2 

Thraldom. . 

i 

4 

Timorously .. 

111 

6 

Towards 26. .. 

lU 

5 

Traditional. . 

UL 

1 

Trough . ... 

V. 

2 

True-derived . 

ill 

7 

True-disposmg 

IV. 

4 

Unadvisedly 

IV. 

4 


21 tjsed figuratively in Titus, 
m 2 50, and Pencles, iv 2 93 

22 Por executions TJsed»=“a 
stage” in Henry V Prologue i 10 

23—faithful See note 202 

24«. invested The verb is used 
in other senses 

25 Of a clock 

26 about, used of the time of 
day. 


Victoress .. iv 4 336 
Victorious 33 i 1 5 

^Waiting-vassals ii 1 121 
Wash34 (sub), v. 2 9 

Wedges 36 i. 4 26 

^Weeder-out.. i 3 123 

Welcomer . iv 1 90 

Well-learned lii 6 100 
Widow-dolour ii 2 65 

Winged 36 V 3 300 

' Woe-weaned iv. 4 18 

Worshipful 37 . m. 4 41 

^ -^Wrong-mcensed n 1 61 

• 27 = not avoided Occurs in the 
^ sense of * ‘ inevitable ” in this play, 

L IV 4 218, Rich II u 1 268, 1. 

> Henry VI iv 5 8 

j 28 The adj is never used by 
Shakespeare 

29Used before a subst Unlooked- 
^ for occurs in several places 
30 Sonn cxli 11 

2 SI «> upon In the sense of “ un¬ 
injured ” in Jul Csesar,iu 1 142, 
32—invaluable Occurs in Ham- 
3, let,i 3 19 =« not valued. 

83 — emblematic of conquest 
a In ordinarysense frequently used 
) 34 =*foodforhog 8 

35 Of gold Perhaps = mgots, 
d le large pieces; used in its ordi¬ 
nary sense in Troilus and Ores- 
sida, 1 3 316 

jf 86 In military sense 
87 tJsed adverbially 


OEIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 


61 i 1 95 • And that the queen*s KIN are made gentle¬ 
folks. 

87 i. 2 101- 

Didst thou not kill this kxng^ 

Glo I blD, I gravd ye. 

163. 13.318,319- 

So do 1 &oer' [Aside] being well advis'd; 

For had I curs’d now, I had curs’d myself. 


856. iii 3 17 - Then curs’d she Richard TOO, then curs d 
she Buckingham 

669. iv 5 7 Say that the queen hath heartily coiuented. 

616. V 3.130: Thee in thy sleep doth comfort live and 
flourish. 

662 V 3 344 Off with his son’s head ' 

667 V. 6 9 But tell me is THE young George Stanleu 
living^ 
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EMENDATIONS ON KING EICHARD III. 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 


Note 


Note 



181 

L 4 89. 90. 

300 

111 1 71 

Which, since, succeeding ages have rebuilt. 


’Tib bette) to he hnefthan tedioub. 


So Hanmer 


Let hun bee oui coitunibbton talk no moie. 

315 

111 1 123 

I u'oiild, that 1 might thank you as—as — 

isr 

L 4 112-114 


you call me So Walker 


No, not to kill him, having wanantjor’t. 

367 

111 4 49 

I have sent SOME one fo) those. 


£ut to he damn'd fo} kdling him, tioni which 

017 

V 3 143 

Let fall thy lance despair, despair and. 


No lean ant can defend me 


die 
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